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THE PREACHER AND THE HISTORICAL WITNESS 
OF THE GOSPELS 


FRANCIS J. McCOOL, S.J. 
Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Rome 


E ARE fortunate today to live in a period in which theological 
W activity is livelier than it has been inmany a day. There is a new 
ferment in speculative theology: witness the essays of Karl Rahner 
and the stimulating study, Imsight, by Bernard Lonergan. Such 
branches of positive theology as patristics, the theology of the Early 
Middle Ages and nineteenth-century theology, to name but a few, 
have seen the publication of competent monographs. Yet perhaps no 
department of theology has recently undergone such sharp changes as 
the study of Sacred Scripture. Awareness of this fact has now inevitably 
penetrated beyond the narrow circle of those engaged in research. It 
has reached the members of the clergy and, indeed, the Church at 
large. As always, news of change has called forth varied feelings among 
those whose own lifework precluded participation in this particular 
enterprise. The word has gone around that the Bible must be read “in 
anew way,” and, above all else, that it is not as easy to discover the 
meaning of the Gospels as earlier and more ingenuous generations had 
believed. Some of these reports are enthusiastic exaggerations, due at 
times to the imprudence of one or two professors. Now and then they 
can be laid at the door of students who are more naive than they them- 
selves would consider possible. But beneath the exaggerations there 
remains a substratum of sober fact which needs to be faced. 

This is all the more necessary because these reports have shaken the 
confidence of some priests in their ability to perform an essential part 
of their ministry, the preaching of the word. These men, most of whom 
received their theological training before 1943,! seriously wonder if 
what they think they find in Scripture and particularly in the Gospels 
is really there. Is the method which they were taught to apply to these 
writings seriously at fault? And if so, what steps can they take, granted 
the obligations of their present life, to remedy the situation? A state of 
affairs which evokes questions such as these merits the most serious 


' The Encyclical Divino afflante S piritu was promulgated on Sept. 30, 1943. 
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consideration. It is obviously impossible in a single essay to provide § ree 
the preacher with answers to all these perplexing problems. However, § 0 
a consideration of one of the most serious psychological hazards oc. § in' 
casioned by these new developments, i.e., an honest attempt to state § ins 
it, analyze it, and judge its validity, may be as good a place to tackle B exe 
this problem as any. However incomplete the attempt may be and § al 
however tentative its conclusions, this first step may be of service in B he} 
helping the preacher understand just what one of these “changes” § cal 
with regard to the Gospels implies and why the exegete feels that this § in‘ 



























change should help rather than impede the preacher in his work. E 

The particular hazard we have chosen to treat is general in nature B &e 
and concerns the nature of the Gospels as historical sources. It is the § Wil 
assertion, held so commonly by exegetes today that it has now found § his 
its way into the textbooks of Introduction to the New Testament, } vie 
which affirms that the Gospels can no longer be considered as “pure” — oe 
historical sources.? Here, unfortunately, is a point where rapport be § 0 
tween exegete and preacher is not nearly as close as it should be. J hist 
The preacher finds this statement shattering,? yet many an exegete | atti 
cannot for the life of him see why this should be. How can the preacher, | fla 
he reasons, feel that the truth of his message is imperiled by what is } 4c! 
being proposed by exegesis on this point? Surely he is aware that he | Wh 


? This is equivalently stated in the following description of the nature of the historical 
witness borne by the Synoptic Gospels: ‘Nos évangiles sont donc des documents vraiment 
historiques. Mais comment le sont-ils? En effet, il y a histoire et histoire. La présentation du § UTE 
fait évangélique n’est pas désintéressée, elle est doctrinale” (X. Léon-Dufour, in Ini — shor 
duction a la Bible 2 [Tournai, 1959] 328). Cf. ibid., A. Feuillet’s pages on the fourth Gospel, doc 
pp. 666-71, esp. pp. 670-71. 

3 This effect is often due to the failure of the preacher to realize the qualified meaning 
which terms such as “history” and “historian” possess in statements like the following: witl 
“Mark was not seeking to write history and is not an historian. His purpose was simpler. F ayt] 
He wanted to tell how the Good News concerning Jesus Christ, God’s Son, be 
gan” (V. Taylor, The Gospel according to St Mark [London, 1955] p. 130). Léon-Dufour has P 
accurately expressed the positive and negative connotations of such assertions in the fol 
lowing description of the practice of the Synoptic Evangelists: ‘“Certes ils |’interprétent 
(le fait), ils le voient selon une optique, qui est celle de la foi. Et cependant la simplicité de 
la narration et des maniéres de parler, les difficultés qui découlent d’une telle naiveté dans 
la présentation doctrinale, |’union indissoluble de la doctrine et du fait qui rend impossible 
Vadhésion purement intellectuelle 4 |’Evangile mais requiert la reconnaissance du carat- 
tére divin de Jésus, tout cela converge pour montrer que les évangiles ne sont pas um 
spéculation doctrinale, mais l’attestation d’un fait’’ (op. cit., p. 329; the emphasis is Léor- 
Dufour’s). 
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receives his message, the Christian revelation, from the Church? And 
does not that same Church assure the preacher that the sacred books 
in which a great and important part of that revelation is contained are 
inspired and are thus protected from error? Therefore, concludes the 
exegete, whatever my work may reveal about the nature of the histori- 
cal witness furnished by the Gospels, the preacher must be aware that 
he possesses and will always possess a certainty passing that of histori- 
cal science that what the Evangelists intended to express and succeeded 
in expressing in their works is absolutely true. 

But while this is certainly true of the preacher qua believer, the 
exegete should not fall under the illusion that this chain of reasoning 
will remove the present difficulty. The preacher, despite his faith and 
his office, remains a man and as such lives in a definite milieu whose 
viewpoints and values he appropriates quite unconsciously. Now no 
one can deny that our age is historically minded, that it places a higher 
worth on the results of historical research and sets higher standards of 
historical accuracy than was true in the past. It is impossible that the 
attitudes of the modern preacher should be unaffected by this state of 
affairs.‘ Like any other child of our times, he wants to know the past 
accurately, to see it recreated wie es eigentlich geschehen, especially 
when that past touches him so closely as does the life of Jesus. 
Secondly, the preacher has been formed by a definite training. He was 
instructed in his seminary quite as thoroughly as the exegete in the 
irreplaceable value of Christian faith and the unshakable security it 
should afford him. He is equally conscious of the implications of the 
doctrine of scriptural inspiration. But he was also told that his accept- 
ance of the Christian revelation should never be a leap into the void 
with eyes tightly shut, but, on the contrary, that though based on the 
authority of God, this act should be both reasonable and prudent. It is 
precisely here that the preacher feels that the modern view of the 


‘The preacher can measure the value he sets on precise historical statement by meas- 
uring his reaction to the following judgment of the nature of the Gospel accounts: “Often, 
when we look for the value of a particular passage, we may find that its primary value is 
other than historical” (J. L. McKenzie, in THEOLOGICAL Stupres 21 [1960] 285). If he 
should feel that a passage of which the above might be justly said, e.g., the temptation 
story in Mt and Lk, had for this reason lost much, if not all, value for him, he is gravely 
overvaluing the value of historical interest. Inasmuch as we are all tempted in this direc- 
tion, we show in this the influence of our age. 
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historical witness of the Gospels fails him. Confronted with it, he is 
tempted to reason as follows. The life of the Son of God on earth is 
the heart of the Christian revelation, and the main historical sources 
for that life are the four Gospels. Therefore, if the Gospels are not 
reliable sources, how can my faith be ever reasonable or prudent?® But 
if the Gospels are not purely historical accounts, i.e., if they expressed 
what the early Church believed took place in the years of Christ’s life 
rather than what actually happened, how can I trust them? The 
preacher is quite aware that it is not his function to establish the 
historical worth of the Gospels. He is content to leave that to the 
historian of Christian origins, the exegete, and the professor of apologet- 
ics. But he insists that their historical trustworthiness is a truth which 
must be established for him by reasons he can understand and accept 
before he can devote himself with peace of soul to his own work. What 
is bothering him at present is that the exegetes apparently have under- 
mined the process by which his professors established this truth for 
him and have given him nothing with which to replace it.* 








PURE HISTORICAL SOURCE 


Before answering these questions directly, it will be well to examine 
this concept of “pure” historical source which the preacher feels 
must be predicated of the Gospelsif their accounts are to be considered 
reliable. The concept, strange as it may appear, is relatively recent in 
origin, having been formulated by the German school of history which 
flourished during the last century, the historico-critical school. Founded 
by Ludwig von Ranke (1795-1886) and Theodor Mommsen (1817- 


5 The statement placed in the mouth of the preacher in the text is an exaggeration, al 
though it has been heard once or twice. The number of Christians would be sharply re 
duced, if the scientific demonstration of the fact of Jesus from the Gospels were the only 
valid basis for the judgments of credibility and credentity. However, the preacher is cor- 
rect in believing that this demonstration, though admittedly difficult, cannot be so exacting 
as to be practically impossible. Such hypercriticism, murmurs of which have sometime 
been heard on the exegetical side of this modern Great Divide, would seem to run counter 
to the statements of the Vatican Council on the significance of “facta divina,” and in par 
ticular of miracles and prophecies in the act of divine revelation (DB 1790, 1812-13). 

6 Léon-Dufour (0p. cit., p. 322) summarizes the routine argument for the historicity of 
the Gospels and points up some of its lacunae. His entire chapter (“Les évangiles et I’his 
toire”’) offers the replacement which we imagine the preacher desiring. Other useful treat: 
ments of this are: C. H. Dodd, History and the Gospel (London, 1938), and E. Hoskyns and 
N. Davey, The Riddle of the New Testament (3rd ed., London, 1947). 
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1903) and brought to a climax by Eduard Meyer (1885-1930), the ideal 
of this school was to create a historical methodology which would treat 
its subject matter as objectively as the natural sciences. Like the phys- 
icist and chemist, these men strove to see the past unmoved by 
the passions and controversies which its decisive events still 
arouse. They wished to reconstruct as true and complete a picture 
of what had actually taken place—wie es eigentlich gewesen—as was 
humanly possible.’ 

The writing of so exacting a type of history naturally demanded a 
careful evaluation and sifting of historical sources. In composing his 
histories of Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, von 
Ranke had discovered a category of primary source which was particu- 
larly adapted to his purpose. These were Urkunden, i.e., official docu- 
ments contemporary with the past events, and luckily for von Ranke 
the archives of the chancelleries of Europe were well stocked with them. 
Those which were particularly helpful to him were found in the Vene- 
tian archives, where the reports of the various ambassadors of the 
Citta della Laguna had been preserved. These were accurate, detailed, 
dispassionate accounts, based either on the personal observation of 
the envoys or on what their trained judgment had found credible in 
the information supplied by their agents. Von Ranke rightly judged 
these accounts to be as reliable a historical source as any historian was 
likely to discover. His experience showed that they distorted the facts 
far less than the accounts of those who had been closely involved in 
those great events or of historians who sought literary laurels. So, 
after examining his Urkwnden carefully, he rested much of the great 
histories he composed on the data they furnished him. Now von 
Ranke’s works were more than merely successful; they were rightly 
judged to be masterpieces of historical writing. Their success conse- 
quently canonized the ideal of the “pure” historical source, i.e., an 
account of the past set down by onlookers who sought to be precise, 
detailed, and above all else objective. 

As luck would have it, this ideal of history and its “pure” source was 
developed in precisely the age and country where the historical study 
of the Gospels was most intense. The influence of the Enlightenment 
was felt everywhere in Protestant Germany, and many of the brightest 


™W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (2nd ed.; Baltimore, 1946) pp. 48-49. 
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spirits in Lutheranism were encouraged by it to free themselves from 
the “bonds of outdated dogma” by going in quest of the “historical 
Jesus.’ In these circumstances it was inevitable that these two cur. 
rents should converge; indeed, they fused so inextricably that the 
von Ranke ideal of history and a modified form of his methodology 
still dominate biblical criticism whether Protestant or Catholic. As we 
look back on the past, we see that this influence has been both beneficial 
and harmful to biblical studies. As Albright remarked: “It is obvious 
that, whatever happens to future history, scholars must always be 
profoundly grateful to the men who were the first to recognize the 
supreme importance of accuracy and completeness, both in defining 
facts and in explaining changes.’’® But if the ideal undoubtedly led to 
great advances in the science of history, the enormous success of the 
method canonized by that ideal in the field of European and classical 
history was not always repeated when applied elsewhere. For its very 
success tempted epigoni who were not gifted with the historical tact of 
the master to attribute universal applicability to this particular way 
of studying the past and therefore to apply woodenly the methodology 
which had been fruitful in rediscovering one or two ages to the history 
of every land and time. The belief began to be held that, if a historical 
source was not “pure,” it was not very reliable. 

This generalization had grave effects in the field of biblical criticism, 
where the stage of historical action was the Ancient Near East during 
the millennia covered by the Old and New Testaments. As far as the 
New Testament was concerned, the unimaginative application of what 
came to be called the historico-critical method resulted in a ceaseless 
series of judgments all of which tended to discredit the historical worth 
of the canonical Gospels. From the very start of the process scholars 
became aware that one of the Gospels at least failed to measure up to 
the ideal of the “pure’”’ historical source. This was the fourth Gospel, 
which was soon unanimously judged to be lacking in this regard and 
therefore—and here was the fatal error—was held to possess little, if 

8 A. Schweitzer has given memorable expression to the spirit in which this quest was 
first undertaken: ‘(Das Dogma musste erst erschiittert werden, ehe man den historischen 
Jesus wieder suchen, ehe man iiberhaupt den Gedanken seiner Existenz fassen konnte. 
Dass er etwas anderes ist als der Jesus-Christus der Zweinaturenlehre, scheint uns heute 


etwas Selbstverstaindliches” (Von Reimarus zu Wrede (Tiibingen, 1906] p. 3). 
9 Op. cit., p. 49. 
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any, value as a source for the history of Jesus. Looking back a trifle 
ruefully on this period, Anton Fridrichsen, a leader in the modern 
Scandinavian school of exegesis, summed up the historico-critical 
school’s rejection of this work in vivid terms: 


To an older generation it seemed self-evident that the Gospel of St John must 
be regarded as altogether secondary to the Synoptic Gospels. The life and teaching 
of Jesus are to be found in the Gospel of St Mark and in the logia-source of St 
Matthew and St Luke. In St John we do not find history, but a theological con- 
struction on the basis of, and with its starting-point in, certain Synoptic motifs. 
The Evangelist aimed at describing the work and teaching of Jesus, His death and 
Resurrection, in forms and language which appealed to his own religious outlook 
and experience. Consequently Jesus speaks St John’s own language and pro- 
claims his thoughts. The narratives are saturated with Johannine Christ-mysticism 
and Johannine speculation; they have a double basis, since a symbolic and allegor- 
ical character has been added to them which has nothing to do with authentic 
history. Everywhere the theological reflections of the Evangelist, or of the Johan- 
nine circle, obtrude themselves; and when in certain indirect allusions he [the 
Evangelist] pretends that the Gospel was written by one of Jesus’s disciples and 
most intimate friends, this is a literary artifice to confer the highest rank and 
authority on the book. Thus the Gospel of St John does not belong to history 
except as a factor in, and an original document for, the history of dogma. The 
Evangelist, or his circle, has developed Pauline theology further towards mysti- 
cism, has purified its language from all Judaism, and subordinated it to the uni- 
versal scope of the Greek notion of the Logos.’® 


The effects of the two influences we mentioned, the distaste of the man 
of the Enlightenment for dogma and his acceptance of the von Ranke 
“pure” source as the only reliable basis for scientific history, pervade 
the above paragraph, in which the testimony of the fourth Evangelist 
was waived completely out of court. Despite his transcendent claims, 
which are an integral part of the historical record, Jesus was placed on 
the same level as any other individual of the past, and an attempt was 
made to write His history on this basis. The source texts which came 
under scrutiny were valued to the extent to which they provided “au- 
thentic material,” reliable biographical data, i.e., the words which 
Jesus actually pronounced at the various points of time described in 
the sources, and the events as they appeared to the bystanders at the 
moment of their occurrence. Any theological constructions which were 


© “Tesus, St John and St Paul,” in The Root of the Vine (New York, 1953) pp. 53-54. 
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placed on the facts, i.e., the use of symbolism, the interpretation of 
prior events in the light of events which happened after the human 
career of Jesus, the use of categories other than those employed by the 
Master Himself, were excised from the record on the plea that such 
have nothing to do with “authentic history.” Furthermore, because he 
was not a Rankian before von Ranke, the fourth Evangelist was judged 
to have had no contact with Jesus’ intimate friend. Because he expressed 
the teaching of the Lord in his own words and forms of thought, he was 
paid the great but dubious compliment of being considered the author, 
not only of the expression, but of the thoughts themselves. Despite 
the recurrence of the phrase “Johannine circle,” both Master and 
Evangelist were imagined to have existed and worked in the individ- 
ualistic manner characteristic of post-Renaissance man, and no atten- 
tion was really paid to the bonds of tradition which might possibly have 
bound them together. Fridrichsen’s judgment is echoed by many 
moderns: “This critical view of St John’s Gospel is based on patent 
facts. But have the right conclusions been drawn from them?’’" What 
was responsible for this completely negative judgment of the historical 
worth of the fourth Gospel was neither St. John nor the work of accurate 
analysis performed by the scholars of the historico-critical school. 
What was wrong was the absolute reliance on one kind of historical 
source and the mechanical transfer of the methodology associated with 
it from one definite period of history to another which differed widely 
from it. 

However patent it may appear to us, this truth was not immediately 
evident to the scholars of the nineteenth century. The entire second 
half of that century was devoted to seeking the “pure” historical 
source which would surrender the authentic data which finally they, 
the men of the Enlightenment, would interpret adequately.” As the 
quotation from Fridrichsen makes clear, the canonical Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke were also found to be defective as “pure” sources, 
although the sentence of condemnation was never so strongly phrased 

0 Jbid., p. 54. 

12 Fridrichsen describes the results of this division of labor: the first century pro 
viding a historical kernel which should be interpreted by the nineteenth: ‘The application 
of this method in research concerning Jesus led inevitably to preposterous results. A picture 
of Jesus was drawn which was simply the idealized self-portrait of man in the nineteenth 
century” (art. cit., pp. 54-55). Despite this bias, these years of investigation gave scholars 
precious insights into the sources which lie behind the Synoptic tradition. 
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asin the case of John. As a result, the historian was reduced to two 
“pure” sources: the Gospel of Mark, which provided the only historical 
account of Jesus’ actions, and the famous Logia or Q, which alone 
reproduced His teaching accurately. 

These two documents provided the basis on which the Liberal 
school of theology attempted for forty years to recover a Jesus whom 
they could understand and revere without invoking the dogmas of the 
past."* It was because of this double presupposition, i.e., that the 
combination of the philosophy of the Enlightenment with the historical 
skills of the nineteenth century had de facto recovered the true Jesus 
of Nazareth, that the Liberal school was shaken to its foundations in 
1901 by Wrede’s demonstration that dogmatic ideas had shared in the 
shaping of the Marcan Gospel. Wrede’s book forced them to admit 
that, far from being the “authentic record”’ they had imagined it to be, 
the Gospel of Mark, as its title had always proclaimed, was in its way 
quite as theological as the fourth Gospel. What made the work of 
Wrede appear so negative to the Liberals that it caused them to despair 
was not that he had proved, as he and they thought, that the second 
Gospel was unhistorical. What Wrede had proved was rather that the 
concept of the “pure” historical source which the historico-critical 
school had canonized fitted Mark no better than the other Gospels. 

At this juncture Form-Criticism entered the picture. If the fourth 
Gospel, Mt, Mk, and now the two documents which lay behind the 
common Synoptic tradition were all found to have been “‘contaminated”’ 
by theological interpretations, the only hope of finding the Jesus of 
history on the presuppositions of the historico-critical school was to 
sift the oral tradition which on Luke’s admission had been the point of 
departure of the entire process. But the work of the Form-Critics 
only confirmed what earlier scholars had found to be true of the later 
stages of the gospel tradition. Each of these forms or genres,'* be they 
“prophetic and apocalyptic sayings,” “interpretations of the Law” or 


4T.e., between 1863, when H. J. Holtzmann published his epoch-making commentary 
on the Synoptics, and 1901, when Wrede’s Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien appeared. 
For a rounded picture of the merits and weaknesses of Holtzmann’s achievement, cf. W. 
G. Kiimmel, Das Neue Testament: Geschichte der Erforschung seiner Probleme (Freiburg- 
Munich, 1958) pp. 185-86. 

“These examples of “forms” are taken from G. Bornkamm’s recent excellent classi- 
fication of the Synoptic material, “Formen und Gattungen II. Im NT,” Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart 2 (3rd ed.; Tiibingen, 1958) 1000-1001. 
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“rules for the community,” “Christ-stories” or ‘“Jesus-stories,” 
presented the Master, not as He had appeared to the half-opened eyes 
of contemporaries, but as seen in His full dignity by Christians, i.e, 
by those who had accepted Jesus’ testimony to Himself, His work, and 
His nature.'* With all the possible material for research thus exhausted, 
the truth began to dawn on scholars: either the “pure” historical source 
was not an absolute requisite for the writing of “authentic history,” or 
they would have to abandon all hope of knowing the Lord Jesus by 
means of that science. They would have to be content with the Christ 
of faith. This is the dilemma which also faces the modern preacher who 
insists on a “pure”’ historical source. For if there is one point which the 
work of these many years has established for all, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, it is that none of the Christian sources for the life of Jesus which 
we possess can be so denominated. 

Although many scholars chose and are still resigned to the second 
alternative, to be content with the Christ of faith,!* others began to 
wonder if the impasse was not due to the method employed rather than 
to the sources. Despite the merits revealed by the von Ranke method 
in elucidating the Reformation period in Europe, was it the only way 
in which scientific history could be written in our age? Or—and this 
conclusion was nearer to the truth—was it neither the sources nor the 
method which was at fault? Was it not rather that substantials had 
been confused with accidentals, with the result that the method was 
being applied quite unimaginatively to the history of Christ? It is 
Fridrichsen again who shows us what these men had been ignoring in 
their routine application of von Ranke’s method to the Gospels: 


Gradually, however, the conviction has grown that this is not the way to study 
and interpret ancient Eastern religious documents. An Israelite prophet or 4 
Jewish Messiah cannot be understood solely in terms of Western thought in the 
nineteenth century. The man of God is never isolated. He is always the centre of 


15 F.g., careful study of their form has convinced Bornkamm that the Jesus-stories men- 
tioned in the text were told “[um] Glauben und Erkenntnis zu wecken,’”’ whereas 
the Christus-stories were narrative expressions of Christian faith. “[(Sie] sind . . . von vorn- 
herein und im ganzen von diesem Glauben geprigt.” Similar investigation has shown that 
all the elements in the Synoptic tradition presuppose this faith and present their narratives 
from that viewpoint. 

16 Cf. the discussion of the Kerygma-Theologie in N. A. Dahl, “Der historische Jesus als 
geschichtswissenschaftliches und theologisches Problem,” Kerygma und Dogma 1 (1955) 
112-13. 
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acircle taught by his words and example, in which his manner of life and teaching 
continues after his death. What is taught and written in this circle is ultimately 
derived from its founder and embodies his life and character. When we, the children 
of a later age and of another culture, wish to understand such a person and his 
period, we must return to tradition and inquire there; but our inquiry must be 
made with due understanding of local peculiarities. Only with such a sympathetic 
understanding is it possible to estimate a tradition as a source of history. No 
appreciation can be acquired without insight into the habits of life and thought of 
prophetic circles in ancient Israel, or of Jews of Rabbinic education and Messianic 
outlook. It will become clear that tradition is an excellent source for history, if 
the history we have in mind is the conduct of life in associations governed and 
influenced by persons who in some extraordinary way speak with divine authority. 
But it will soon also be found that no biographical or psychological account of 
such figures can be given. They cannot be viewed as individualists in their con- 
sciousness or their behaviour; their souls are of quite a different structure from 
those of modern European men. Real understanding is only possible after con- 
sidering the legacy they leave to their circles, and the tradition formed, preserved 
and continually propagated within them. This of course does not imply that in 
principle one is to refrain from isolating earlier and later strata within a tradition, 
or from determining as far as possible, by critical observation and reflection, facts 
and utterances immediately associated with whatever person is the object of 
research. But it means that one cannot hope in this way to study the character of 
a prophet as a modern historian would. No conception of him can be formed 
except by observing how he was remembered, described and quoted, and what was 
handed down about him. All these things form a totality of which he was the soul, 
because he did not keep his soul to himself, but gave himself to those who re- 
ceived his words, his nature and his will into themselves. Therefore, from the 
point of view of what is demanded in a modern biography, any statement con- 
cerning men of God in the ancient East must appear extremely unsatisfactory, 
uncertain and fragmentary as an exercise in biography or in character study. But 
to one who has liberated himself from the narrow view and limited experience of 
the Historico-critical School, tradition itself in all its abundance, variation and 
multiplicity will be the mirror in which historical reality is reflected. What has 
here been stated in general terms is relevant to a long line of Biblical persons, to 
Isaiah and Jeremiah as well as to Jesus and John the Baptist.” 


Let us insist on one thing here: Fridrichsen is not lowering in any 
way the high standard for scientific history set by Ludwig von Ranke. 
Equally with that scholar, he wishes to know the history of Jesus, wie 
es eigentlich geschehen. He, too, will strive to explain how that particular 
history came to pass, wie es eigentlich geworden. But he is at once less 
dogmatic and more modest than other followers of the great historian. 


" Art. cit., pp. 55-56. 
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He admits in practice what the sources emphasize: the special nature 
of the central figure of this history (‘a man of God in the ancient 
East’’) and the peculiar conditions of the stage on which He acted His 
part. Moreover, he will permit the circle around Jesus to interpret their 
Master to us, aware that Jesus rather than His followers is the source 
of what they say, even though they may formulate it in their own way. 
But, above all else, Fridrichsen is aware of the nature of historical 
method and of the danger of transforming it into historical dogma. He 
denies all absolute value to any particular historical methodology, no 
matter how refined it may be, and insists that the methods which the 
historian employs must be adapted to his sources and not vice versa. 
If no “pure” historical sources are discoverable, then the historian 
must seek out the possibilities for ‘authentic history” proffered by the 
sources in existence. These may not be those he would like to have, 
e.g., the witness of uncommitted onlookers. They may rather be a tra- 
dition formed by those “who received his words, his nature and will 
into themselves.” He realizes as a scientific historian that this type of 
source will be quite difficult to handle, for the preoccupation of his 
authors will differ from his. But he will not abandon them for all that; 
he will create tests to determine the measure of historical accuracy 
contained in the statements of his witnesses. The tradition may not 
strive to answer the questions he would like to place. He will note what 
it considers important, and he will be content if his particular interests 
are partially satisfied. This attitude of Fridrichsen and others, more 
open, modest, but scientifically quite as rigorous as that of his prede- 
cessors, has replaced the frustration caused by the work of Wrede and 
his fellows, and it has set moving a new quest for the historical Jesus." 

18 Cf. J. M. Robinson, A New Quest of the Historical Jesus (Naperville-London, 1959). 
Conservative scholars have tended to avoid the term “the historical Jesus” because of the 
distinction which those who coined it erected between it and the “Christ of faith.” It 
doubtful if we can do without some such term in the present discussion. Dahl (art. cit., p. 
104) has redefined it as follows: “(The term ‘the historical Jesus’] denotes Jesus, inasmuch 
as He is the object of methodical, critical, historical investigation, and the picture of Him 
which can be drawn as the result of such study.” By transferring the concept from the 
ontological to the epistemological realm, Dahl avoids the implications which had rendered 
the term unacceptable to traditional Christians. It is used in this sense in the present papet. 
Cf. also on this “new quest” J. Jeremias, “The Present Position of the Controversy con 
cerning the Problem of the Historical Jesus,” ET 69 (1958) 333-39, and P. Althaus, “Der 


gegenwirtige Stand der Frage nach dem historischen Jesus,” Sitzberichte der Bayerische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse (Munich, 1960). 
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This new quest is, if anything, more difficult than the preceding one, 
but the very awareness of the difficulties involved makes it more cir- 
cumspect and safer. Recognition that the developing tradition which 
embraces our Gospels in its sweep can be “‘an excellent source for his- 
tory” is only the first step in a long and arduous process. The scientific 
historian must first show that the tradition he uses is authentic, i.e., it 
derives ultimately from contemporaries of the events and was set down 
in an honest attempt to present what the Master said and did. A care- 
ful study of the contents, the mode of transmission, and the intention 
displayed by those involved in producing our Gospels has made it cer- 
tain that our four canonical Gospels substantially belong in this cate- 
gory, whereas the apocryphal gospels, globally considered, belong with 
equal certainty to the category of pseudo tradition which is defined as 
“the result of an intentional fabrication of history.”’ This justifies the 
presumption that any pericope in our Gospels is broadly speaking his- 
torical and allows the historian to advance to his second stage. 

The historian’s second step involves classifying, weighing, and de- 
termining the exact historical value of the various elements which form 
this authentic tradition. This does not imply any doubt as to the 
trustworthiness of any particular pericope, for all belong to what has 
been shown to be authentic tradition. But the very notion of a growing 
tradition and a brief examination of the gospel material combine to 
show that this authentic tradition is not all of one piece. First, despite 
the brief space of time which elapsed between the resurrection of our 
Lord and the first Gospel, analysis of the Gospels reveals that the tra- 
dition crystallized in them contains elements belonging to earlier and 
later strata. Secondly, all these strata contain a variety of forms or 
genres. Since none of these forms intend to express the event or saying 
to which they bear witness in strictly historical statement, as that 
phrase is understood today, the historian must determine the precise 
intention implicit in the original form and that revealed by the partic- 
ular use which the Evangelist has made of it. This done, he must decide 
the extent to which these two distinct intentions have influenced the 
statement in his text, and in the light of these considerations judge ex- 
actly what can be deduced from it concerning the event or saying in the 
life of our Lord which is being reported. This is a delicate business, 
which can be safely accomplished only by a formed historian who has 
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been trained in the evaluation of ancient texts generally and of the 
Gospel texts in particular.'® 


PARABLE OF THE SOWER 


We shall realize the need for a trained observer fully only if we see 
the process in the concrete. Let us take, then, the well-known parable 
of the Sower and follow the historian as he studies it. He approaches 
his task with a double hypothesis firmly held in mind. The first of these 
he derives from a general study of the Synoptic Gospels, whereas the 
second is the result of a careful investigation of the entire New Testa- 
ment. In order to see what is implied here, let us enumerate some of 
the judgments which are contained in each of these complex hypothe- 
ses. The first, which is based on the Synoptics, concerns the concrete 
historical situation created in Palestine by the appearance of Jesus of 
Nazareth. This involves definite judgments about the nature of Jesus’ 
activity on earth, i.e., that His preaching was eschatological, salvific, 
exclusively religious, and challenging.*° Based on these, further judg- 
ments concern the relationships His activity created between our Lord 
and those with whom He came into contact (His adversaries, the people 
in general, His disciples), the quality of these relationships at various 
points of His career, and the general lines along which they developed. 
Thirdly, judgments derived from many texts pertain to more particular 
aspects of Jesus’ being and activity. For example, His language is pre- 
sumed to have been Aramaic, His way of expressing Himself concrete, 
popular, Palestinian; His persevering use of parable is conceived to 
have been directed to the purpose to which that genre tends by its 
nature. What we have termed the first hypothesis is, therefore, a whole 
chain of tentative judgments, resulting from controlled observation, 
each of which combines with all the others to form the mosaic which 
reveals to the observer an approximation of what Jesus’ life was really 
like." 


19 Cf. Léon-Dufour, op. cit., pp. 323-31, for a brief but clear outline of a modern demon- 
stration of the historical worth of the Gospels. 

29 R. Schnackenburg, Gottes Herrschaft und Reich (Freiburg, 1959) pp. 49-76. We might 
also add (with S., pp. 77-88) that the remainder of Jesus’ salvific activity was intended by 
Him to be a sign of the proleptic presence of the Rule of God. 

21 Tt may be useful to emphasize the nature of the assent which the historian gives to 
these hypotheses. As the Greek root suggests, these supply a foundation or basis for the 
investigation to be undertaken. The German term Vorverstindnis, “preunderstanding,” 
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And this is only the first hypothesis. The second of these two hy- 
potheses concerns a distinct historical situation, that of the Early 
Church after the events of Easter and Pentecost. It involves judgments 
about the activity of that Church, the scope of that activity—be it 
kerygmatic, catechetical, liturgical—and its purpose: tending to con- 
version, instruction, exhortation, prayer. Besides these, this hypothesis 
contains definite judgments about the relationships which existed be- 
tween the Church and normative Judaism, the various fringe sects, the 
Jewish people in general, proselytes, pagans. In addition, judgments 
about the methods employed by the Christian community in mediat- 
ing the traditions about Jesus belong to this second hypothesis, i.e., 
the interests which lay behind this activity, the literary forms it in- 
herited, modified, or created in the service of those interests, the theo- 
logical terminology in which it expressed itself. All these various judg- 
ments are assented to with various degrees of probability or certitude 
according to the strength of the converging elements which sustain 
them. Before he turns to his text, therefore, the historian is in posses- 
sion of a body of knowledge concerning the two points which are most 
relevant to his enquiry: the period of the public life of our Lord and 
the period in which the Church was enshrining her memories of the 
Master in durable form. 

Presupposing this background which will provide the criteria for his 
future judgments, the historian turns to his particular text, the parable 





specifies the nature of this foundation. These hypotheses are composed of a series of pre- 
judgments which express the best solutions which the previous study of the historian has 
uncovered for the various problems of the Gospel texts. Inasmuch as they are judgments, 
these solutions are firmly held, because a great number of individual texts converge to sup- 
port them. Inasmuch as they are prejudgments, which have been made antecedently to 
and independently of the detailed analysis of the text under investigation (in the present 
instance, the parable of the Sower), these solutions are considered to be highly probable 
but not definitive. They have enough support in the Gospel texts to provide a reasonable 
starting point for serious investigation. However, the historian is ready to modify them, or 
to abandon them in part or in foto, if further study of his texts imposes either of these de- 
cisions on him. This is the well-known “heuristic circle’”’ which is typical of the Geisteswis- 
senschaften and must not be confused with the illegitimate logical circle. Here the argumen- 
tation is not linear as in logic, but all conclusions arrived at are a result of a convergence of 
individual facts. The heuristic circle here is a means for establishing this convergence. Cf. 
also the stimulating articles of Bultmann on this point: “Ist voraussetzungslose Exegese 
méglich?”’, TZ (Basel) 13 (1957) 409-17 (incorporated in Glauben und Verstehen 3 [Tii- 
bingen, 1960]), and “Wissenschaft und Existenz,” in Ehrfurcht vor dem Leben (Festschrift 
A. Schweitzer, 1955); also in Glauben und Verstehen 3, 107-21). 
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of the Sower.” But first he will note the context in which this story is 
found in the Gospels. The Sower is not preserved as an isolated parable 
but is set at the head of a chapter where a number of related parables 
appear.” All these parables, with the exception of the Sower, treat ex- 
plicitly of the kingdom of God. Moreover, they all describe various or- 
ganic processes more or less according to the same pattern. They con- 
trast two stages in an organic process, the initial and the final, the little 
mustard seed and the great shrub, the small amount of leaven and the 
batch of bread which the leaven causes to rise, the passive husbandman 
and his sudden activity at the moment of harvest, the period when 
grain and weeds are allowed to grow together and the moment when 
they must be separated.™ Thirdly, his knowledge of the Old Testament 
makes it easy for the historian to identify the point of time in the his- 
tory of salvation connoted by the second stage of the parable. The 
great shrub which gives shelter to the birds of the air is a traditional 
image for a great kingdom.** The images of the harvest and the hus- 
bandman putting in the sickle evoke the eschatological moment, the 
end of time and the judgment.” It is, therefore, clear to him that the 
moment Jesus intends the second stage of these parables to represent 
is that so ardently hoped for by the Jewish people. It is the moment 
when the glorious kingdom would be inaugurated and God would close 
His accounts with His people. These parables, therefore, belong to the 
eschatological preaching of Jesus. 

In addition, the identification of the final stage leads the historian to 
what our Lord intended the first stage to represent. He recalls the as- 
pects of that stage which the parables present. The mustard seed is 

® The writer is particularly indebted to the following studies of Mk 4:1-9, 13-20 and 
parallels (the names in brackets indicate how these works will be cited in future notes): 
N. A. Dahl, “The Parables of Growth,” Studia theologica 5 (1952) 132-66 [Dahl II]; J. 
Jeremias, Die Gleichnisse Jesu (2nd ed.; Zurich, 1952) [Jeremias]; J. Schmid, Das Evange- 
lium nach Markus (4th ed.; Regensburg, 1958) [Schmid]; R. Schnackenburg, “‘Die Lehre 
der Wachstumsgleichnisse,” in Gottes Herrschaft und Reich (Freiburg, 1959) pp. 98-109 
[Schnackenburg]; V. Taylor, The Gospel according to St Mark (London, 1955) [Taylor]. 

% This is true of Mt and Mk. Lk reproduces the Marcan complex in his parallel chapter 
8 only as far as the interpretation of the Sower. 

™% So Jeremias, p. 99; Dahl II, pp. 146, 147-52 passim. 

% Dahl II, p. 147, n. 2, cites as evidence here: Dn 4:11, 18 (Theod 4: 12, 21), Ez 31:6, 
Jg 9:15, Lam 4:20, 1 Bar 1:12. 


%* Schnackenburg, p. 106, follows Jeremias, p. 96, in relating the abnormally large mass 
of dough in the parable of the Leaven to the plenitude of the Gottesherrschaft. 
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small and insignificant, the leaven adds the note of hidden activity. 
The inactivity of the husbandman is what is stressed in the first half of 
the Grain Growing Secretly. The Tares insist that at first the weeds 
must be allowed to grow together with the grain. In addition, the his- 
torian recalls that the idea of growth or process, which underlies all 
these parables, relates and contrasts all these aspects of activity or in- 
activity with a definite point of time, the moment when the kingdom 
will come in glory.” These observations, together with the knowledge 
of the nature of Jesus’ preaching gained from His background, natu- 
rally lead him to identify the first stage of each of these parables with 
Jesus’ own ministry, which had given rise to messianic hopes and yet 
seemed in many ways thoroughly unmessianic. 

For the contrast between the hopes Jesus caused to rise and the way 
He conducted Himself was a burning problem in our Lord’s lifetime. 
Because of it, the Baptist had permitted himself to ask: “Is it thy 
coming that was foretold, or are we yet waiting for some other?” (Mt 
11:3). Jesus had answered him indirectly, by reminding him of the 
prophecy of Isaiah (ibid., vv. 4-5). And now the parables of growth 
answer the same difficulty with a different reference, but in the same 
elliptical manner. The Jewish people had expected that the future 
kingdom would be glorious, but Jesus, despite His acts of power, ap- 
peared to them at times quite ordinary. They had thought that the 
coming of the kingdom would completely change the conditions of this 
world, yet the world went on very much as it had previously, although 
Jesus was there. The Jews undoubtedly wondered why Jesus did not 
use the means for establishing His kingdom which were obviously prac- 
tical in that period, i.e., the force recommended by the zealots, or why 
He insisted on being on friendly terms with sinners, instead of creating 
a “pure”’ community as the Essenes of Qumran had done. Jesus an- 
swered all these expectations, as He had in the case of the Baptist, with 
a challenge to observe and reflect. Look at the mustard seed, the 
leaven, the grain growing secretly, the tares, and note above all to what 

™ Dahl II, p. 146, interprets the phenomenon of growth in these parables as follows: 
“To the growth which God in accordance with his own established order gives in the sphere 
of organic life, corresponds the series of events by which God in accordance with his plan 
of salvation leads history towards the end of the world and the beginning of the new aeon, 


This should, however, not be taken to mean that we must seek the point cf the parables in 
this idea of growth. Rather, it is presupposed as a matter of course.” 
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they lead. “The apparent smallness and insignificance of what is hap- 
pening does not exclude the secret presence of the coming kingdom. . . . 
The lesson of [these parables] is thus, not so much the great results of 
the work of Jesus, as it is the ‘organic unity’ between his ministry and 
the future Kingdom of God.’** These are parables of contrast, but 
underneath the contrast there is unity. 

The historian has noted that Mt and Mk had placed the Sower at 
the head of the chapter in which these parables were preserved. This 
leads him to compare this parable with the members of the group. On 
examination, its structure appears to be analogous to theirs. Here, too, 
a first stage in a natural process is contrasted with the ultimate: a single 
action is described which was initially unsuccessful, but ultimately 
extremely effective. Moreover, as in the other parables, the richness of 
the harvest is a familiar Jewish symbol for the eschatological king- 
dom.** However, stress is laid in this parable on the aspect of failure to 
an extent not found in the others. Nevertheless, as the parable expresses 
but two contrasting ideas, these first three images (birds, etc.) must be 
taken as variants of the theme of failure. Moreover, despite the empha- 
sis on failure, the main stress of the parable is not placed there but on 
the final stage. Both its position and the exceptional triple yield indi- 
cate that here the story reaches its climax. Structure and imagery, 
therefore, combine to suggest that this parable, like the others, is 
meant to convey a definite aspect of the mystery of the kingdom of 
God. 

If the parable of the Sower thus interpreted fits easily into the pic- 
ture which the historian had previously constructed of Jesus’ ministry 
in Palestine, the same is true of the vocabulary and literary genre exem- 
plified by this pericope. The vocabulary of these few verses points un- 
mistakably to a Semitic background. The use of the definite article 
where we should favor the indefinite (Mk 4:3, 4, 5, 7, 8); the phrase 
para tén hodon, which chose the weaker alternative of the ambiguous 
Aramaic ‘al ’urha; the secondary Semitisms: anabainein for the spring- 
ing up of the corn (4:7, 8) and didonai karpon (4:8), all indicate that 

% Dahl II, p. 148. 

* Dahl II, p. 153 cites as OT witness for the note of exceptional fertility in the Messianic 
Age: Amos 9:13, Jl 2:19 ff. and 4:18, Is 4:2, Jer 31:12, Ez 34:27 and 36:29 f. This notion 


took on quite fantastic proportions in later Jewish literature. 
0 Jeremias, p. 18. 
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“the Greek version of the parable in Mk stands near to an Aramaic 
original.’’*! In addition to this, the Sower appears to be an example of 
pure parable. It relates a simple fact of daily experience with the ut- 
most naturalness and accuracy. One detail alone, the richness of the 
ultimate yield, is abnormal, and even this is extraordinary rather than 
miraculous.** Nothing here suggests an allegory whose details are ex- 
pressed in a cryptic, metaphorical language which should be interpreted 
one by one. Rather, this parable is a series of concrete pictures which 
combine to indicate a single lesson which the hearers could discover by 
reflecting on the concrete historical situation in which they found them- 
selves. 

Nor was discovery of this moral beyond the capacity of the famous 
“man on the street,” if he only attended to the story. Every element in 
it, structure, imagery, and the symbolic climax, answered the question 
which was upsetting Jesus’ hearers: How could He be Messiah, the 
bringer of the kingdom, if He acted as He did? Just as the Sower, Jesus’ 
initial lack of success will not prevent His work being ultimately 
crowned with glory. ““The start has been made and nothing can prevent 
the coming of the kingdom”—this is the fundamental assurance given 
His hearers by this parable.* It is, therefore, fundamentally good tid- 
ings, a gospel message. However, the emphasis on present failure cannot 
be denied—the birds, the rocky ground, and the thorns will not slip 
from memory. More than in the other parables of growth, Jesus is 
facing up to the unfavorable aspect of His present ministry. His appeal 
is failing, the moment of grace for His hearers is quickly slipping by. 
They must attend, take heed, and believe, for their share in the king- 
dom is at stake. This parable is, therefore, also an exhortation. From 
what he knows of the course of Jesus’ activity, the historian can form a 
fairly accurate idea as to when such a parable would have been spoken. 
It would fit neither at the beginning nor at the very end of His ministry. 
Jesus spoke it when the initial enthusiasm had faded away and when 
some of His hearers walked no more with Him. However, His voice 
does not have here the tone of bitter regret we hear in His last days. It 


® Taylor, p. 254. For details cf. Taylor in loco and Jeremias, pp. 60-61. 


® Schmid, p. 93. 
% Schnackenburg, p. 103: ‘“Dazu erklart Jesus: Dennoch ist der Anfang gemacht, und 
das kommende Reich naht unaufhaltsam.... Gott fiihrt sein Werk auch unter diesen 


Umstianden zu Ende.” 
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seemed as if the divine plan of salvation might permit the falling away 
of many, but there was still hope, so Jesus raised His voice in warning 
and in promise. The point of time indicated here is, therefore, well on 
in Jesus’ ministry. As to the place where the parable was spoken, noth- 
ing that we know about Jesus’ way of preaching, nor even the time ele- 
ment suggested by the message, would cause the historian to dispute 
the testimony of all three Evangelists that the parable was spoken in 
Galilee. Therefore, he inclines to date the parable as thus interpreted 
towards the close of the ministry in Galilee.* 

However, this is not all which the Gospels offer about the parable of 
the Sower. In each of the three Synoptics an interpretation is appended 
which is attributed to Jesus Himself. Here is an element which calls for 
careful assessment, for its preservation shows that it possessed impor- 
tance for the Early Church. The first impression made on the historian 
when he studies this application is that its general sense is different 
from that which he had derived from the Sower in the light of the other 
parables of growth. The interpretation does not speak of the kingdom 
but of Jesus’ word. Moreover, its message is this: just as the harvest 
yield depends on the fertility of the ground in which the seed is placed, 
so too the effect of Jesus’ word is proportioned to the dispositions of 
His hearers.** Of course, the interpretation, like the parable, is more 
than a piece of simple exposition. It, too, is a warning: the disciple must 
not be content with having heard the word of the Master; he must 
assimilate it and make it a principle of practical living. Secondly, the 
manner in which this message is conveyed by the interpretation sur- 
prises the historian who has studied the parable. Jesus explains the 
parable as if it were an allegory, taking each individual phrase and giv- 
ing its explanation. Moreover, the historian is astonished by the clumsi- 
ness of expression here. Jesus explains that the classes of listeners re- 
semble the seeds which fall on the various parts of the field, whereas He 
clearly means that they were like the different kinds of soil in which 
the seed had been placed.** In addition, he wonders why Jesus places 
no stress in His interpretation on the final details of the story. The 
threefold yield is mentioned but not developed. As Jesus explains it, 
the story possesses no climax to speak of, the impression being given 


* For this interpretation and its Sitz im Leben Jesu, cf. Schnackenburg p. 103. 
35 Schmid, p. 97. % Tid. 
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that the last stage is, if anything, of less importance to the commenta- 
tor than the earlier ones.” Finally, the difference in vocabulary be- 
tween parable and interpretation arouses the historian’s interest. Paral- 
lels to the words and expressions used here are not to be found in the 
Gospel texts which have been judged on intrinsic grounds to approxi- 
mate the ipsissimae voces Jesu, but in the New Testament epistles 
which have preserved for us the categories and formulae of the Early 
Church.** An additional fact is that this passage, in contrast to the 
parable, contains no Semitisms nor does it hint in any way that it is 
“translation Greek.” This interpretation, which contrasts in so many 
ways with the story it sets out to explain, rather than helping the his- 
torian to understand the parable, provides him at first sight with a tan- 
talizing problem. 

The only means to solve this problem at the disposal of the historian 
is to relate the contrasting phenomena to his general knowledge of the 
Synoptic Gospels, the nature of Jesus’ Palestinian preaching, and the 
purpose of the Early Church in forming and preserving traditions about 
its Master. The Synoptic Evangelists, he is aware, did not compose 
their works in one relatively continuous effort, as modern authors do, 
but were content to edit material selected from the mass of testimony 
about Jesus which had crystallized into fixed form at various points of 
time in the thirty years which separated Mark from the events he re- 
ported.*® As for Jesus’ Palestinian preaching, his researches have con- 
vinced the historian that it was essentially a heralding of the coming 
kingdom, which, to be effective, was necessarily conditioned by the 
concrete historical situation of that ministry. Thirdly, it is evident that 
the aim of the Early Church was practical rather than scientific. In 


* Taylor, p. 261: “But the climax is not emphasized and developed; the earlier stages 
have absorbed the commentator’s attention. All therefore that he has to say is that the 
people in question hear the word, welcome it. . . . They are a mere foil to the discreditable 
types.” As will be seen later, however, we disagree heartily with Taylor’s conclusion from 
these observations: “‘So little is the parable understood!” 

% Jeremias, pp. 40-41. 

* Despite the new emphasis on the activity of the Evangelists in the work of the Redak- 
tionsgeschichtliche Schule, Wikenhauser’s judgment on the Synoptic Gospels remains true: 
“die syn Evv sind Sammelwerke” (Einleitung in das NT [2nd ed.; Freiburg, 1956] p. 196). 
Although new evidence has been brought to light to demonstrate the theological interest of 
these men, the literary activity which expressed this interest was “editorial” rather than 
“compositional.” 
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forming the gospel tradition, it strove not for precise historical state- 
ment but rather to represent truly the entire activity of Jesus in a 
manner which would also reveal its relevance for its adherents and their 
contemporaries.*® Seen in the light of these considerations, the most 
reasonable explanation of the contrasting phenomena seems to lie in 
attributing parable and interpretation to different strata in the devel- 
oping tradition. As every element about it suggests, the parable belongs 
to a very early stratum, probably not more than two removes from 
Jesus Himself. The interpretation, on the other hand, gives evidence of 
belonging to a later stratum and appears to reflect the vocabulary and 
above all the Problematik of the Early Church rather than that of 
Jesus’ Palestinian ministry.“ 

— Unlike some of his predecessors, the modern historian will not let the 
matter rest here. He feels bound to explain plausibly why the Early 
Church should have so restated this parable that Jesus’ word, i.e., the 
Christian revelation, replaced the kingdom of God as the center of in- 
terest, while attention was transferred from the unity between Jesus’ 
ministry and the coming kingdom to the external and internal obstacles 
which could prevent that revelation obtaining its desired results. He 
finds that the explanation of this transposition may well have been 
given in a second pericope, also of later provenance, which immediately 
precedes this explanation in all three Evangelists. Here Jesus reveals 
that He spoke in parables to the crowd in order that the mystery of the 
kingdom might be preached in a manner consonant with the divine 
plan of salvation. And this, as Isaiah had made clear, included His own 
rejection by the Jewish people. In this pericope the Church expressed 
its awareness of three facts: (1) that “the central message of these 

Cf. reference in n. 2. 

“! The reader should not imagine that the historian proposes this solution without care- 
ful consideration of the alternatives. Jeremias, p. 60, has expressed his reluctance as fol- 
lows: “Ich habe mich lange gegen den Schluss gestriubt, dass diese Gleichnisdeutung der 
Urkirche zugeschrieben werden muss.”’ The distinction in strata is imposed by the fact 
that no other hypothesis will reasonably account for the congeries of phenomena which 
have to be explained: differences in vocabulary and language, difference in problems faced, 
the employment of allegorization, together with the fact that these phenomena recur in 
other passages which present further evidence of belonging to a later stratum. The stra- 
tum, however, is not very late. The absence of any Marcan peculiarities leads most scholars 
to date this material before Mark, i.e., before ca. 65 A.D. 


Mk 4:10-12 par. Taylor, p. 254, judges this pericope to be a ““Markan construction” 
on the basis of received tradition. 
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parables [of growth]” was “the eschatological significance of the earthly 
ministry of Jesus,” (2) that the parables expressed this significance in 
a “germinal form” which stated “the secret presence of the kingdom in 
the preaching and healing activity of Jesus,” and (3) that it itself un- 
derstood this truth in a much clearer manner, “‘in the form of an ex- 
plicit christology, with its center in the message of the death, resurrec- 
tion and heavenly enthronement of Christ.” As a result of this posses- 
sion, “the germinal form of this message . . . was to a certain extent 
superseded and no longer actual; the parables could find new applica- 
tions.”** This is precisely what the analysis of the interpretation had 
suggested to the historian; in it the writer was not envisaging the 
Jewish audience to which Jesus first addressed the parable, but rather 
the difficulties experienced by His contemporaries in putting into prac- 
tice what the Christian revelation demanded of them.“ 

The all-important question here, of course, is: Does this transposition 
falsify the original meaning of the parable? It is hard for the historian 
to see how it does. Despite the crucial omission of any mention of the 
kingdom and the changed reference given to the element of extraordi- 
nary fertility in the interpretation, the balance between the eschato- 
logical and hortatory elements has shifted only slightly from parable 
to explanation. In both, the hortatory element is implicit and the ear- 
nest appeal which the Church makes in the interpretation shows that 
she speaks with a consciousness of her own eschatological situation. 
Nor has the Church’s interpretation changed the dominant intention 
which our Lord had in mind when He pronounced the parable. Both 
parable and interpretation implicitly demand a personal decision from 
their hearers to change then and there the religious and moral attitudes 
which they had assumed towards Jesus’ person or His word.‘ In the 
parable Jesus uttered this challenge: Believe in me. Despite the ap- 
parent failure of my mission, I am He who, as my words and acts 
imply, will establish the kingdom, and only those who are united to me 
will enter it. In the interpretation, the Church applied His words to the 
temptations which those who had heard His word must face. Implicit 
in its exposition was the appeal to its children, Jesus’ disciples, to over- 

“Dahl II, p. 158. 


“ This is particularly true of Mk 4:17b-19; cf. Taylor, p. 261. 
** Schnackenburg, p. 104. 
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come these threats to their salvation and become like those who hear 
and welcome His word. These only “will yield a harvest, one thirtyfold, 
one sixtyfold, one a hundredfold”’ (v. 20). What, then, has the Church 
effected by this transposition? Jeremias has described the change ad- 
mirably in treating of a series of interpretations added by the Church 
to another of Jesus’ parables: “Nothing had been added to or taken 
from {the parable]. The accent has been shifted because of the change 
in audience.”“* The shift in interest from the moment when the king- 
dom of God will come to the present trials faced by the Christians gives 
the interpretation a timeless quality and a note of personal appeal 
which makes its mixture of warning and promise fully applicable to any 
period in the age of the Church. The Church, therefore, has not changed 
Jesus’ message; rather, it has faithfully reproduced it in the exact form 
in which Jesus spoke it in the last moments of the “old aeon”’ and ap- 
plied it for the benefit of her children who must live their lives in the 
“new age.” 

His analysis of the interpretation of the Sower is, therefore, far from 
leading the modern historian to deny historical interest to the Early 
Church or to accuse it of substituting its own message for that of the 
Master. The manner in which the Synoptics treated the parable- 
preaching of Jesus rather induces him to attribute to them a double 
preoccupation, both of which may be justly termed historical. They 
clearly wished to reproduce accurately the manner, contents, and ef- 
fects of Jesus’ preaching in Palestine. Equally strong, however, was 
their desire to explain to their contemporaries why Jesus had chosen 
this manner of preaching and to show the relevance which that preach- 
ing still held for them. This double purpose, to recall and interpret, and 
to interpret by calling on Jesus’ own words wherever possible, seems to 
explain best the blend of elements which form these chapters. If either 
aim might be said to predominate, it was that of accurate recall. This 
was the reason why Mark carefully informed his readers that Jesus had 
preached to the Jews mainly in parables, which neither they nor the 
disciples understood, a fact which led Jesus to instruct the latter spe- 
cially, because of their providential role. It was surely to preserve the 
memory of what Jesus had actually said that Mark selected from early 


“ Jeremias, p. 33. These words were written in commentary on Lk 16: 8-13, which con- 
tains a series of applications appended to the parable of the Unjust Steward. 
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tradition three model parables, to which Matthew added others in his 
turn. Yet both Evangelists felt that accurate reproduction was not 
sufficient to ensure full appreciation of the message of the Master. So 
they cited His own words to explain why He spoke as He had—that 
the divine plan might be fulfilled—and by so doing communicated 
their realization that, although adapted to the mentality of the Jews, 
this manner of preaching was an approximation rather than the full, 
clear statement of what Jesus wished to convey. Therefore, it could 
only be temporary.” In addition, because Jesus had necessarily spoken 
this parable in a way conditioned by the particular historical situation 
in which He then stood, and precisely because they had reproduced 
“this germinal form” of His message as exactly as they could, the Evan- 
gelists were eager to show their readers that this parable still possessed 
relevance for them, despite the fact that the “mystery of the kingdom” 
had been revealed to them. So they took advantage of a fact which they 
had to report, namely, that during His public life Jesus frequently ex- 
plained His parables to His disciples, and used it to insert a traditional 
interpretation which was in accord with the intentions of the Lord and 
yet pointed His message so that it applied to the conditions of their own, 
very different age. The modern historian does not find anything in this 
procedure which he would term “unhistorical,’”’ prepared as he is to 
allow the Evangelists within limits to establish their own norms for 
historical writing, instead of imposing on them those of his own time 
and place.‘ 


“ Mk 4:21-22; cf. Schmid, p. 101. 

8 The limits referred to above exclude any statement which would disrupt the essential 
conformity which must exist between the past event and its historical record. The nature 
of the Gospels forces us to expect this from the Evangelists. The problem here, however, is: 
Does the adaptation of Jesus’ words to another audience destroy this essential conformity? 
Fridrichsen answers in the negative (art. cit., p. 39) and explains how this is so: “‘Jesus’ 
teaching, His Sermon on the Mount, and His parables belong to His activity among God’s 
people of old times, in the last days of the ancient era. Formally and objectively they bear 
the stamp of that activity, and of its special purpose in preparing the congregation of the 
Jewish Synagogue for the Kingdom of God. But, at the same time, they bear the new age within 
them, Therefore it has been possible for them to be adapted by the Church, and in the light 
of the Resurrection, and the fellowship of the Spirit, to become the Word of the Lord to His 
redeemed people” (emphasis added). Therefore, by adapting Jesus’ words to her children, 
the Early Church not only fulfilled a practical, apostolic purpose. By this very procedure 
she reflected an aspect of the historical actuality of Jesus of Nazareth which would have 
been overlooked, had she merely reproduced His words exactly as He had spoken them. 
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EXEGETE AND PREACHER 


Let us return finally to the preacher, for it may appear that we have 
forgotten him entirely. This is not so, for one of his major preoccupa- 
tions about modern exegetical developments has governed the construc- 
tion of this entire paper. It has tried to state concretely the reasons 
why the exegete today willingly admits that the Gospels are not “pure” 
historical sources. He does so, first, because the research of more than 
half a century has shown that the attempt to qualify the Gospels in 
this way is chimerical, since all efforts to do so have resulted ironically 
in establishing that the Gospels and the tradition from which they 
sprang were composed “from faith to faith.”’** Secondly, the exegete 
makes his admission without regret, because he believes that research 
has shown that such sources are not an essential requisite for writing 
authentic history, and that the dichotomy between what “the Church 
believed took place” and what “actually happened” is not as irreduci- 
ble as many have believed. He feels that his own experience and that 
of his fellows has shown that the gospel tradition composed in faith isa 
valuable source for history and that, subjected to methodical analysis, 
it can lead the investigator to accurate conclusions concerning what 
Jesus actually did and really was. Therefore, it seems to him that the 
basic reason for the preacher’s concern, that denial of the “pure” 
historicity of the Gospels involves the admission that history cannot 
provide a basis for the prudent acceptance in faith of Jesus as our Re- 
deemer and Lord, is being resolved ambulando. 

Nevertheless, the exegete is fully aware that the historical recon- 
struction of the life of Jesus on the basis of the gospel tradition is not 
easy. He is certain, besides, that he and his fellows have not completed 
this task. A start, however, has been made. It has been demonstrated 
that the canonical Gospels, in globo, reproduce authentic tradition. This 
is important in that it permits a presupposition that what the tradition 
alleges to have happened actually did so, though the fact in a particular 
instance may not have been established with historical rigor. But what 

49 The mentality of the Evangelists has rarely been better described than in these words 
of Fridrichsen (art. cit., p. 43): ‘Faith builds upon history and includes it, but associates 
it with the present, and aspires to the future consummation.” The idea is not new. Thomas 


Aquinas was driven to join the same ideas together in pondering the evangelical accounts 
of the Last Supper: cf. “O sacrum convivium.” 
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has yet to be done is more important. This is to determine the exact 
historical data which can be drawn from each of the multitude of peri- 
copes which the Gospels contain and to correlate this data. Moreover, 
the nature of the tradition, as revealed by his research, has made the 
exegete aware of the fact that, even when this task shall be complete, 
many lacunae will remain which he should like to be able to fill. He re- 
grets this fact, but it seems to him insignificant in view of the many 
advantages which his new vision has given him. For this has enlarged 
immeasurably the material on which he can legitimately draw to con- 
struct his image of Jesus. No longer restricted to the Synoptics, nor to 
the earliest strata of their tradition, he can subject the entire sweep of 
the gospel tradition to his research. And he is more than willing to 
communicate the results of this research to the preacher as his work 
progresses.*° For he knows that in this, even more than in past ages, 
his work is an essential prerequisite for the fruitful preaching of the 
word of Christ. But that it may be this, the exegete is aware that the 
preacher must trust him, his purpose, his dedication, and his skills. He 
is not surprised, to be sure, that at the present moment this trust may 
be lacking in some quarters, for he recalls that Pius XII had foreseen 
this.*' His hope, however, is that his unfinished work may not be re- 
jected unexamined in the name of principles of doubtful value. It seems 
to him that the injunction of St. Paul is as relevant today to the exe- 
gesis of the Gospels as it was to first-century prophecy: “Omnia pro- 
bate,” the Apostle advised, ‘quod bonum est, tenete.”’ And for the 
exegete, the Pauline “omnia” includes not only his own work but also 
the “principles” which we all have received from an age which has 
passed away. 


5° One excellent way by which the English-speaking preacher can keep in contact with 
exegetical work is to consult regularly New Testament Abstracts, published at Weston Col- 
lege, Weston, Mass. 

5! As seems clear from the counsel of the Holy Father that other Christians should judge 
the work of exegetes not only “‘aequo justoque animo,” but also “summa caritate” (EB 564). 
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I" THE interconfessional discussions of the past few decades, Catholic Fi 
theologians have come to see the need of studying more carefully, in e 


the light of their own faith, the authentic Christian elements which 5 
subsist in dissident Christianity. These elements include, most impor- 
tantly, the twofold ministry of word and sacrament. Protestant — 1 
Churches insist rather less than the Catholic and Eastern Orthodox on b 


sacramental practice; but they claim to be, in an eminent way, ) 
Churches of the word. This claim calls for a critical examination froma g 
Catholic point of view. th 

From this point of view a number of questions spontaneously arise. W 


It may be asked, for instance, to what degree the genuine Christian g 
message survives in Protestantism, even among the more conservative 
and dogmatically inclined groups. Further, doubts may be raised as to is 
whether Protestant Churches can propose the Christian revelation with : 
sufficient credibility to make it rationally acceptable. Can they, more- it 
over, speak with divine authority, demanding the assent of faith to the 82 
gospel which they proclaim? And finally, can the word be preached . 


with supernatural efficacy within Protestant Christianity? Prescinding | 
from the first three of these questions, we shall in the following pages A 
deal with the fourth alone. ni 


In Catholic theological thinking, the preaching of the Catholic 
Church is a supernatural activity. She heralds the gospel in the name — ™ 
of Christ her founder, by His command, and as a living organ vitally | ™ 
conjoined to His Spirit. But Catholic theologians will hardly admit — % 
that Protestant Churches have been divinely commissioned to proclaim | # 
the gospel or that they are, as institutions, instruments of the Holy 
Spirit. Hence it seems problematical whether Protestant Churches can 
speak with the grace and unction of the Spirit, ina manner apt toelicit — a 
from their hearers the supernatural response of faith. The full force of 
this difficulty will become evident if we first propose a brief theological 
analysis of the nature of preaching and of the preacher’s need for 4 
divine mission. 
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PROTESTANT PREACHER AND PROPHETIC MISSION 


THE NECESSITY OF A MISSION FOR THE PREACHER 


The entire proclamation of the Christian revelation is, in a wide 
sense of the word, preaching. More precisely, preaching may be defined 
as the public proposal of the word of God in the name of the Church. 
The primary form of preaching is oral communication, in which there 
is a living, personal confrontation between the witness and his audi- 
ence. Written preaching is a derivative form. In the present article we 
shall therefore attend chiefly to oral preaching. 

There are many different types of preaching, such as the evangeliza- 
tion of infidels, the catechetical instruction of children and uneducated 
believers, pastoral exhortations, and the mystagogical sermons which 
often accompany the Church’s public worship. As regards its immediate 
goal, preaching may seek to promote any of the various functions of 
the Church—faith, worship, or Christian conduct. For present purposes 
we shall confine our attention to preaching in so far as it is intended to 
generate or to perfect Christian faith. 

The Christian tradition has recognized that the office of preacher 
is essentially prophetic. St. Albert the Great observes that preaching is 
“a kind of prophesying or exposition of prophecies.’’! St. Thomas calls 
it “quasi prophetare.’’? Modern theologians rather commonly take the 
same position. Thus Abbé Moeller writes: “Preaching in the strict 
sense pertains to the prophetic mission of the Church. . . . The preacher 
isa witness and interpreter of God, just as were the prophets of old.” 
Abbé Rauch likewise declares: “The preacher is a prophet in the origi- 
nal sense of the term—one who declares what God has taught him.’ 

The prophet, however, is one who speaks in obedience to a call, or 
mission, received from God. He acts not on his own initiative, but as 
moved by God, whose envoy he is. His mission includes not simply his 
original designation, but the divine afflatus which is upon him when he 
speaks. Thus the prophet is an instrument—a living, conscious, rational 
instrument—of God, who speaks in and through him. Because of this 

1“Est enim praedicare quoddam prophetare vel prophetias exponere”; In Lucam 9:2, 
quoted by A. Rock, O.P., Unless They Be Sent (Dubuque, Iowa, 1953) p. 167, n. 92. 

*“Ad presbyterum pertinet interpretari et exhortari, quod est quasi prophetare,” Jn 4 
sent., d. 5, q. 2, a. 1, q. 2, ad 2m. Cf. Im Maitth., c. 7, where he writes: ““Dicendum quod 
prophetae sunt doctores in ecclesia et praelati.” 


*C. Moeller, ““Théologie de la parole et oecuménisme,” Jrénikon 24 (1951) 313, 332. 
*C. Rauch, “Qu’est-ce qu’une homélie?”’, Maison-Dieu 16 (1948) 36. 
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dynamic presence of God, the prophet’s words have a divine fecundity 
surpassing that of merely human eloquence. They are not empty speech 
but events of the supernatural order. They are, according to many theo- 
logians, always efficacious—either unto justification or unto judgment, 
depending on the response of the hearer.® 

The concept of preaching which appears in the New Testament is 
thoroughly prophetic. This is apparent from the terminology alone. As 
Przywara remarks, “The formal root-term, for ancient prophetism as 
for the new evangelism, is the kérygma.’’* The Greek term kéryx, as is 
well known, designates an official herald or crier. ““Kérygma means, 
therefore, official messenger announcing the official message.’” 

The prophetic notion of preaching is eminently verified in Jesus’ 
proclamation of the kingdom of God, as described in the Gospels. His 
public mission begins with the descent of the Spirit upon Him in His 
baptism. He preaches in virtue of this mission, inasmuch as “the Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me” (Lk 4:18). He says nothing on His own au- 
thority, “but He who sent me, the Father, has commanded me what 
I should say and what I should declare. . . . The things, therefore, that 
I speak, I speak as the Father has bidden me” (Jn 12:49-50; cf. 8:28). 
His words possess a mysterious unction. “All bore Him witness, and 
marveled at the words of grace which came from His mouth” (Lk 
4:22). But those same words have power to condemn whoever does not 
believe: “The word that I have spoken will condemn him on the last 
day” (Jn 12:48; cf. 15:22). 

St. Paul displays a profound consciousness that in preaching he is 
discharging a commission laid on him by God (cf. Tit 1:3) and that he 
does so with special assistance from heaven. He informs the Corinthians 
that he speaks as an “ambassador of Christ,” that “God exhorts 
through us,” that “Christ speaks in me” (2 Cor 5:20; 13:3). He con- 
gratulates the Thessalonians for having welcomed his gospel “not as 
the word of men but, as it truly is, the word of God” (1 Th 2:13). 

5 Cf. V. Schnurr, C.SS.R., “Situation und Aufgabe der Predigt heute,” in T. Filthaut 
and J. A. Jungmann, S.J. (eds.), Verkiindigung und Glaube (Freiburg, 1958) p. 200. 

*E. Przywara, S.J., “Christian Root-Terms: Kerygma, Mysterion, Kairos, Oikonomia,” 
in W. Leibrecht (ed.), Religion and Culture: Essays in Honor of Paul Tillich (New York, 
1959) p. 115. 

7 Ibid. It should be observed, however, that in Mk 7:36 kéryssein is used to describe un- 


authorized proclamation. Cf. the comment of G. Friedrich on this text in his 
article “‘xnptoow,”” TWB 3, 707. 
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A special mission from God is not simply a property of Paul’s own 
preaching but a permanent attribute of Christian preaching itself. 
Paul clearly teaches this in his letter to the Romans, where he asks the 
rhetorical question, ‘‘How are men to preach unless they be sent (apos- 
talisin)?”’ (Rom 10:15). The great tradition of Christian theology has 
interpreted this as requiring a special mission in any Christian preacher. 
In their exegesis of this text St. Thomas* and Luther are equally em- 
phatic in declaring that whoever should pretend to preach without 
being sent by God would be in a class with the false prophets of whom 
God said to Jeremiah: “I did not send them, yet they ran” (Jer 23:21). 
Luther, who wrote his commentary as a Catholic in 1515-16, goes so far 
as to declare: “‘This is the mighty arrow that strikes down the here- 
tics.””® 

Modern commentators, both Catholic and Protestant, generally in- 
terpret the Romans text in much the same way. The comment on the 
text in Kittel’s Wérterbuch may be taken as representative: 


God does not send men books but messengers, and by the fact that He chooses 
individual men for this ministry He institutes the preaching office. Not every 
Christian is called to preach. ... / A preacher is not a reporter who narrates his 
own experiences, but the deputy of a superior, whose will he loudly and clearly 
proclaims. Preaching without vocation and mission is an absurdity, even a fraud; 
for it simulates what is not present. If there is no mission, preaching about Christ 
isonly propaganda, not apostolate.?° 


The term “preaching” may, of course, be used in a descriptive sense 
to include what Friedrich here calls a “fraud.” But in the theological 
sense preaching essentially involves a divine mission. Hence we may 
subscribe to the definition of Fr. Rock: “Preaching is an act of the min- 
istry whereby one duly sent publicly announces the truths of the faith 


5 In epist. ad Rom., c. 10, lect. 2. 

* Scholia on Rom 10:14 (WA 56, 422-23). That Luther never abandoned his doctrine re- 
garding the necessity of a proved mission is clear from his writings against the Anabaptists, 
whom he accused of prophesying without being divinely sent. To distinguish himself from 
the “false prophets” of Zwickau, Luther invoked his own title of “doctor,” thus cloaking 
his preaching with a certain specious legitimacy. Cf. Y. Congar, O.P., Vraie et fausse réforme 
(Paris, 1950) pp. 509-20. 

” G. Friedrich, art. cit., p. 712. For the Catholic exegesis of the same text, see R. Cornely, 
S.J., Commentarius in s. Pauli apostoli epistolas 1 (2d ed.; Paris, 1895; reprinted 1927) 561; 
K. H. Schelkle, Jiingerschaft und A postelamt (Freiburg, 1957) p. 67. 
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in order that men might be moved to believe and to do what is neces. 
sary to be saved.’ 
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THE MISSION AND THE EFFICACY OF PREACHING pe 

Having established the absolute necessity of a mission for authentic r 
Christian preaching, one may ask what kind of necessity is here in Fy, 
volved. Is it merely a precept or also a necessity of means? We shall Fg, 
attempt to show that the latter is the case. ed; 
The New Testament makes it clear that Christ, in commanding the Fj, 
apostles to spread the gospel, engaged Himself to provide them witha 
special assistance for this task. This assistance was conferred in pleni- F ,. 
tude when the Spirit descended in the form of fiery tongues. After F yy, 


























Pentecost the Holy Spirit, working in and through the apostles, gave F ,,, 
their words a superior force and efficacy. Clothed with power from on F he, 
high (Lk 24:49), they preached with boldness (parrésia: Acts 4:13, Fy, 
etc.), with power (dynamis: 1 Th 1:5, etc.), and with persuasive force F tr, 
(plérophoria: ibid.). Their words pierced the hearts of their hearers po 
(Acts 2:37) and were more piercing than a two-edged sword (Heb ( 
4:12). cal 
One cannot, of course, infer that what was given to the apostles is F of: 
necessarily the property of every Christian preacher. As founders of | yo 
the Church, the apostles had special graces. But analogous graces are fF jn 
needed by Christian preachers in every generation if the Church is to Fo, 
discharge her mission throughout the ages. The preacher is something } on 
more than a mere occasion of faith for his hearers. According to the } wo 
doctrine of St. Thomas, he is an external disposing cause of faith. The | 9. 
proper effect of his activity—namely, the positive disposition toward } ¢q, 
faith in the soul of the hearer—is, according to many theologians, a § gi, 
reality of the supernatural order. A supernatural disposition could not, J jg 
it would seem, be the per se effect of a purely natural activity. Hence it 
is clear that the preacher, in order to accomplish his appointed task, J {jj 
must be divinely assisted in his proposal of the word of God." 
4 Rock, op. cit., p. 157 (italics supplied). Tho 
12 “Praedicator autem se habet sicut disponens exterius ad fidem”; De verit., q. 27, 4 
3, ad 12m. Cf. Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 6, a. 1. 
8 This point is convincingly made, for example, by E. Haensli, ‘““Verkiindigung heute aus 
lebendigen theologischen Einsichten,” in J. Feiner ef al. (ed.), Fragen der Theologie heute (24. 
ed.; Einsiedeln, 1958) p. 478. 
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St. Thomas expressly teaches that a special charism—the gratia ser- 
monis—is ordinarily given to those who are charged with teaching and 
persuading publicly in the Church.‘ Thanks to this gift, the preacher’s 
tongue can become, as it were, an instrument of the Holy Spirit.1* The 
proper effect of the gratia sermonis is to lend spiritual power to a man’s 
words (“quod quis efficaciter loquitur,” in the phrase of St. Thomas). 
Such a gift is required in order that those who possess revealed knowl- 
edge may be able to communicate it according to the needs of their 
hearers.’ In brief, it enables a man to communicate his faith to others.” 

There has been considerable discussion recently among theologians 
as to the precise kind of supernatural causality at work in preaching: 
whether it is ex opere operantis or ex opere operato, whether it results in 
actual or sanctifying grace, etc. These questions need not concern us 
here. The essential point, which would be accepted by the majority of 
theologians, is that the Christian sermon is a supernatural action—a 
true Heilsgeschehen—and must be so in order to fulfil the essential pur- 
poses for which Christ instituted the preaching office. 

Once one adverts to the function of the gratia sermonis, the propheti- 
cal quality of Christian preaching is obvious. Yet this charism does not 
of itself turn every preacher into a prophet in the proper sense of the 
word. For one thing, it does not necessarily render him infallible. Only 
in her most solemn preaching is the Church entirely exempt from er- 
ror.'* The pastor or curate preaching an ordinary Sunday sermon is not 
entitled to exact the “obedience of faith” for every word he utters. His 
word is not, simply speaking, the word of God. Nevertheless, his office 
or delegation guarantees him certain charisms which, if he co-operates, 
can render his word supernaturally efficacious. As Mura has said: ‘The 
divine mission of which the preacher of the gospel can avail himself 
is the first guarantee of his apostolic fecundity.’’!® 

It is evident, then, that preaching, as a solemn communication of the 
faith of the Church, requires a proportionate charism in the herald. 

“Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 177, a. 2 c. “Gratia sermonis” is a short expression used by St. 
Thomas to designate two of the gratiae gratis datae mentioned by Paul in 1 Cor 12; scil., 
“sermo sapientiae” and “sermo scientiae.” 

8 Tbid., a. 1c. 

© C. gent. 3, 154: “Ea vero quae homo cognoscit. . . .” 

" Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 177, a. 1, ad 4m. 


*E. Mersch, S.J., The Theology of the Mystical Body (St. Louis, 1951) p. 543. 
"E. Mura, Le corps mystique du Christ 2 (Paris, 1934) 380. 
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Since this charism is a divine gift essentially ordered toward the procla- 
mation of the word, we may conclude that the divine mission is for the 
preacher a true necessity of means. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE ON HOW THE MISSION IS RECEIVED 


We have seen that a divine mission is necessary, with a necessity of 
means, in anyone who claims to preach the Christian gospel. In order to 
approach the question whether Protestants can have any such mission, 
we must inquire more particularly how this divine mission is conferred. 

According to Catholic doctrine Christ vested in His apostles, as those 
who “were with Peter,” the total responsibility for the propagation of 
the gospel, including the right and duty to oversee the whole process of 
the evangelization of non-Christians and of the instruction of the faith- 
ful. In discharging this mission the apostles could, and did, take others 
into their company. The episcopal college, as the successor of the apos- 
tolic college, has inherited the plenitude of its transmissible functions. 
In being invested with his office, the bishop receives a share in the 
apostles’ own mission. “Just as Christ was sent by God, and the apos- 
tles by Christ, so the bishops and all who have succeeded the apostles 
have been sent by the apostles.’’° 

The fulness of the preaching power is and necessarily remains proper 
to the episcopate.”* Just as the ministry of the word was the principal 
office of the apostles (cf. Acts 6:2; 1 Cor 1:17), so, according to St. 
Albert and St. Thomas, the bishops’ primary task, which they should 
be reluctant to delegate to others, is the work of preaching to their 
flocks.** Nevertheless, it is not practicable for the bishop to reserve the 
whole work of preaching exclusively to himself. He may, therefore, 
suitably co-opt fellow workers to assist him in a subordinate capacity. 
By ordaining and empowering deacons and priests the bishop can, asit 
were, extend his activity to places where he cannot be personally pres- 
ent. Although some measure of teaching authority can be conferred 

% Leo XIII, Satis cognitum, ASS 28 (1895-96) 718. 

%1 St. Thomas says that bishops alone are qualified to give “instruction in the deep 
mysteries of faith and in the perfection of the Christian life”; Sum. theol. 3, q. 71, a. 4,34 
3m. 

® Rock, op. cit., pp. 135-37. For the doctrine of St. Thomas on this point, see Sum. thed. 


3, q. 67, a. 2, ad im. The Council of Trent affirmed: “Praedicationis munus, quod episce 
porum praecipuum est. . .”; Sess. 24 de Ref., cap. 4. 
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upon laymen and clerics in minor orders, they do not have that special 
fitness to receive the delegation to preach which deacons and priests 
possess through their ordination. According to present canon law, 
laymen may not be appointed to give sermons in church.” 

Frequently in the history of the Church the question has arisen 
whether the right to preach could not come through some channel other 
than “canonical mission.” Subject to certain distinctions which we 
shall subsequently explain, the Church has regularly replied in the neg- 
ative. As Scheeben profoundly observes, the doctrine that there can be 
some doctrinal mission independent of the hierarchical magisterium is 
the beginning, or at least the end, of all heresies.” 

Some heretics have maintained that every Christian has the right to 
preach the word of God; some have asserted that this is the inalienable 
privilege of every priest; others have claimed to have received directly 
from the Holy Spirit a divine call which exempted them from the need 
of any ecclesiastical recognition. Against all these classes of heretic, the 
Church has steadfastly affirmed that anyone, in order to preach, needs 
alegitimate mission, “and this cannot be given except by the bishop.” 
Such was the doctrine of the Council of Verona, reasserted by the 
Fourth Lateran Council,?* against the Waldensians; such, likewise, was 
the teaching of Constance against the Wycliffites and Hussites;”” such, 
finally, was the doctrine of Trent against the Protestants.?* The same 
view is reflected by the present Code of Canon Law.** Summarizing the 
canonical provisions on this point, Fr. McVann declares: 


No interior urge to preach the Gospel, no sense of a divine call, no sacred order 
or religious profession, can make up for the lack of proper authorization. Only 
one, the Pope, is above all need of canonical mission, for he receives his power 
to preach directly from his assumption of the papacy.*® 


To preach without canonical mission is not merely to be deprived of 
the added graces which such a deputation would guarantee. As Mc- 


%“Concionari in ecclesia”; C/C, can. 1342, §2. 
™M. Scheeben, Handbuch der kath. Dogmatik 1 (Freiburg, 1927) no. 167, p. 91. 
% Benedict XV, Encyclical Humani generis, AAS 9 (1917) 307. 

*TV Lateran Council, cap. 3 (DB 434). 

® Bull Inter cunctas, Feb. 22, 1418, art. 37-38 (DB 687-88). 

™ Sess. 7, can. 10 (DB 853); Sess. 23, cap. 4 (DB 960), can. 7 (DB 967). 
*CIC, can. 1328. 

"J. McVann, The Canon Law on Sermon Preaching (New York, 1940) p. 60. 
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Vann points out, it is a serious offense to intrude into the pulpit withou § 
due authorization. The sinfulness of the act is apparent once it is un Pt 
derstood that preaching, as an official ecclesiastical function, pertains B 2 
only to those who have public authority in the Church. th 

To preach is not an act of spiritual government, and thus does not § 
involve jurisdiction strictly so called. But St. Thomas, using the term § 
“jurisdiction” in a wide sense, was able to write: ““To preach and to B " 
hear confessions are acts involving both power of jurisdiction and — 
power of order.”** To preach without faculties is, therefore, as Fr. f 8 
Stanley remarks, “analogous to the hearing of confessions without § { 
faculties.”’* The action is both illicit and, in a certain sense, invalid, § 


























since the precise grace proportionate to the function is not had. Theo § tht 
logically speaking, it is to simulate preaching rather than actually tof 
preach. op 


THE PROBLEM OF PROTESTANT PREACHING in: 


From what we have already said concerning the necessity of a divine F 
mission and the manner in which it is derived, the problematical situa- 4, 
tion of the Protestant preacher is evident. The Protestant Churches, F ius 
having lost both the apostolic succession and communion with the this 
primatial see, can confer no mission on their preachers. The Protestant 
minister possesses neither valid orders nor the delegation required for mn 
preaching. It would seem evident, then, that he can have no divine he 
mission to preach. And since preaching without a mission is an absurd- 
ity, it follows that there can be no such thing as Protestant preaching. tio 
Is it not obvious, then, that the Protestant who mounts into the pulpit “y 
is a mere pseudo preacher—a modern successor of the pseudo prophets 
assailed in Scripture? His sincerity or human eloquence, great though yr 
they may be, cannot equip him for the supernatural work of preaching. 
If he lacks the gratia sermonis, he cannot be a disposing cause of grace 
in his hearers. At best he will be a merely accidental occasion for any 
spiritual good which they may derive from his words. Ca 

Some Catholic writers have taken approximately this view of Protes 

31 St. Thomas, Quod. 12, q. 18, art. 27 (Parma ed. 9, 628). 

® Contra impugnantes Dei cultum et religionem, cap. 4 (Parma ed. 15, 17). Cf. Sum. thed. 
2-2, q. 187, a. 1c. 


* D. M. Stanley, S.J., “The Concept of Biblical Inspiration,” Proc. Cath. Theol. Socids 
of America, Thirteenth Annual! Convention, 1958, pp. 88-89. 
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tant preaching. Pierre Charles, S.J., has sought to show that the entire 
Protestant system collapses because of the impossibility of establishing 
an authoritative mission for the Protestant preacher. According to 
the Reformation, Fr. Charles maintains, the only justification for the 
Church is the preaching of the word. Ordination is conceived to be 
nothing other than the rite of constituting preachers; all ceremonies are 
regarded as mere adjuncts to preaching. But Protestant theology can- 
not, without involving itself in contradictions, explain how the minister 
gets any valid title to preach the word of God. He cannot receive it 
from the Protestant Church as an organization, for the visible structure 
of the Church is of human institution. Hence he can receive only what 
the community as a group of believers can delegate. “But that men 
should delegate to men the ministerium verbi can be nothing but an 
open contradiction.”’** 

With polemical dexterity Pére Charles turns against the Protestants 
in general the questions asked by Karl Barth: 


Who are you, O man, that you should put the word of God on your lips? How 
do you come to be playing this role of mediator between heaven and earth? Who 
has authorized you to arouse religious experiences? ... What can there be in all 
this except a gross presumption, an enormous titanism?** 


A look at the actual situation, according to Pére Charles, verifies 
what the theological principles would lead one to expect. Anglicanism, 
he finds, has escaped the “anéantissement du sermon,” but only be- 
cause it has retained a considerable portion of the old Catholic tradi- 
tion. Elsewhere within the Protestant world the sermon has collapsed. 
“I believe that we may, without being uncharitable to anyone or en- 
gaging in cheap apologetics, recognize that the Protestant sermon is the 
reductio ad absurdum of the idea that gave it birth.”’” 

But this empirical confirmation is precisely the point that many ob- 
servers, both Catholic and Protestant, would contest. Not all reporters 
are agreed that Protestant preaching is so obviously inferior to that of 
Catholics. Abbé Moeller, in fact, suggests the contrary: “In the field of 


* “Réflexions sur la théologie du sermon,” in Prédication et prédicateurs (Cahiers de la 
YRT 3; Tournai, 1947) pp. 25-48. 
* Ibid., p. 47. 
*K. Barth, Parole de Dieu et parole humaine (Paris, 1933) p. 149 (italics in original). 
"Charles, art. cit., p. 34. 
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preaching our Protestant brethren have considerably surpassed us, be- 
cause they have elaborated a ‘theology of the word.’ ’’* And he gives 
particular credit to Barth for this achievement. 

Propst Asmussen has squarely put to Catholics the problem of how 
they judge Protestant preaching.** According to the Catholic theory, 
he remarks, the ministry of Protestants, not coming from the apostles, 
does not come from Christ; their preachers would be mere delegates of 
the community and hence would not really possess any preaching office. 
But many Protestants, according to Asmussen, hold with the Augsburg 
Confession (and against the early Luther) that the ministry is of divine 
institution, and not a mere creation of the community. While frankly 
admitting that it is difficult to show the full legitimacy of Protestant 
ministries, Asmussen asks whether Catholics, in their concern for legiti- 
macy, do not overrate the importance of organizational and juridical 
factors. Cannot extraordinary modes of ordination under certain cir- 
cumstances be equivalent to normal modes at other times? Cannot 
God, when He so wills, dispense with the ordinary institutional ma- 
chinery? The fact that Protestant ministers, whether regularly or ir- 
regularly, have some kind of divine mission is, in Asmussen’s view, 
proved by the results. Referring to Rom 10:14-15 he writes: 


Now you might say: your mission is not in order; you are not legitimately sent. 
I should have understanding for that objection. But I doubt whether you can 
seriously say: preaching, faith, and invocation do not occur among you Prot- 
estants. For even if we show very imperfect evidence of our mission, still it must 
be hard for you to question the proofs of power which have been furnished by 
Protestant preaching. ... The phenomenon of our Kirchentage simply does not 
fit into the framework in which you generally consider our ministry. The spiritual 
efficacy which has been achieved is not explicable without a de facto antecedent 
mission.*° 


It would be quite beyond the scope of this essay to pass judgment on 
what goes on at a contemporary German Kirchentag : whether the results 
could be accounted for on natural grounds or call for a supernatural 


%8 Moeller, art. cit., pp. 320-21. Moeller uses the term “preaching” in a somewhat pe 
culiar sense, restricting it to what other authors prefer to call “evangelization.” This fact 
affects the meaning of the statement here quoted. 

39 H. Asmussen, “Fiinf Fragen an die Katholische Kirche,” in Asmussen and W. Stahlin 
(eds.), Die Katholizitat der Kirche (Stuttgart, 1957) pp. 386-89, 
 Tbid., p. 387. 
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cause. But we must squarely face Asmussen’s questions on the level of 
theological principle. There seem to be three possible positions: (a) 
that Protestants have no mission and hence cannot preach fruitfully; 
(6) that Protestants have a mission and can preach fruitfully; (c) that 
Protestants have no mission and nevertheless preach fruitfully. All of 
these positions offer their difficulties. But perhaps by introducing cer- 
tain distinctions we can outline a solution that does justice to all the 
data of the problem. 


ECHOES OF AUTHORIZED PREACHING 


Prescinding for the moment from the titles of the Protestant 
preacher, we may note that the Protestant believer is not entirely be- 
yond the reach of authorized Catholic preaching. 

Most obviously is this true with regard to Holy Scripture. The 
prophets and apostles whose words are preserved in the Bible were 
authentic preachers of the faith, sent by God. As recent Scripture 
scholarship has made clearer than ever, the New Testament is in large 
part a crystallization of the official preaching of the primitive Church. 
Not only is this true of books like 1 Peter (which may have been a bap- 
tismal homily), but even the Gospels are to a great extent records of 
Christian sermons. The Lutheran Althaus hardly goes too far when 
he declares of all the biblical accounts of Jesus: “They are a portion of 
Christian preaching, which calls for faith.’ Scripture, inspired by 
God, represents the very prototype of Christian preaching and is 
charged with a mysterious power to evoke and sustain the life of faith. 
Some would even hold with Fr. (now Cardinal) Bea that “the very 
words of Holy Scripture, read and explained with the necessary dis- 
positions, possess an inherent light and force which surpass the light 
and force of human words, and give them singular and unique authority 
and power.’’# 

Thus the Protestant reader, when he ponders the Bible, makes con- 
tact with Catholic preaching. And it is not merely in private and silent 
reading that the Bible manifests its salutary power. When it is read 
aloud and discussed in a study group or in a meeting of communal wor- 


“P. Althaus, Die christliche W ahrheit (3d ed.; Giitersloh, 1952) pp. 111-12. 
“A. Bea, S.J., “Valeur pastorale de la parole de Dieu dans la liturgie,” Maison-Dieu 
41-48 (1956) 138. 
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ship, its efficacy is not lost. We should say even that Protestant ser- 
mons, when they contain quotations and echoes of the Bible, convey 
something of its grace and unction. And since Protestant preaching at 
its best is thoroughly biblical, this observation is not lacking in im- 
portance. 

Besides the Bible, other Catholic preaching may have a notable 
influence on Protestants. The Fathers and Doctors of the Church 
inspired many of the best thoughts and phrases in the writings of the 
Reformers, and are still read in the original by some Protestant minis- 
ters. The contemporary Catholic magisterium—including the allocu- 
tions and encyclicals of the Popes—comes to the attention of Protes- 
tants through the radio and press, and does much to sustain and 
deepen their faith. Thus there are many ways, direct and indirect, in 
which authorized Catholic preaching, with its gratia sermonis, has an 
impact on the faith of Protestants.“ 

These echoes of authorized preaching are important for seeing how 
the faith of Protestants is related to the prophetic office of the Catholic 
Church. But the question which presently confronts us has to do with 
the functions of the Protestant minister. He presumably does some- 
thing more than mechanically repeat what others have said. He makes 
an effort to express his own earnest convictions concerning the word 
of God. He seeks, moreover, to adapt the eternal message of the 
gospel to the needs, capacities, and particular situation of the audience 
before him. In the remainder of this article we shall consider whether 
it is possible that in this task he will be divinely assisted for the benefit 
of his congregation. 


NONHIERARCHICAL PREACHING 


We have pointed out that preaching in the proper sense of the word 
(as most Catholic theologians understand it) is a public heralding of 


“L. Billot makes the point that the preaching of the Catholic magisterium continues 
to have a profound influence on all Churches that call themselves Christian; cf. De ecclesio 
Christi 1 (5th ed.; Rome, 1927) 397. C. Journet, paraphrasing Billot’s thought in 
the matter, goes so far as to assert that “if the Church, which is the pillar and the ground 
of truth (1 Tim 3:15) should ever, by impossibility, be wiped out and her perpetual pro- 
fession of faith suddenly silenced, we should soon witness the disappearance of all that re 
mains of divine truth in the separated Churches”; The Church of the Word Incarnate |, 
510. This assertion is perhaps not free from exaggeration. At least in our opinion, it & 
cessively depreciates the power of the prophetic elements which have been preserved withis 
the dissident Churches. 
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the Gospel, such as can be done only by one who has positive authori- 
zation from the Church. Those who receive the commission for public 
preaching, and they alone, receive the special charisms corresponding 
to this function. 

But it does not follow that those who lack the office or delegation of 
preacher receive no gratia sermonis at all. St. Thomas teaches, on the 
contrary, that women, although they cannot be preachers in the 
Church, can receive a gratia sermonis to perform such apostolic tasks 
as may be within their competence. They may, for example, engage 
in “doctrina privata,” addressing “one person or a small group, 
speaking informally.’ 

Catholic theology recognizes a vast field of Christian witness, 
instruction, and exhortation which requires no special mandate from 
the hierarchy. While this type of activity is not unrelated to the 
preaching of the hierarchy and ordinarily tends to bring men into 
more effective contact with the latter, it has a dignity and importance 
of its own. This is attested by Scripture and by the common consent of 
theologians. 

In the New Testament the term kéryssé, as we have already ob- 
served, normally designates the official proclamation of the gospel by 
aherald specially appointed for the task. But there are many other 
terms, such as prophéteud, euaggelizomat, didaské, katéched, martyreud» 
and homologed, which are not restricted to the apostles nor, it would 
seem, to those positively deputed by them. Especially is this evident 
regarding the last of these terms. The Gospel makes it clear that all 
Christians are obliged, under certain circumstances, to make an open 
profession of faith: “Everyone who acknowledges (homologései) me 
before men, I also will acknowledge him before my Father in heaven’’ 
(Mt 10:32). By his baptismal confession of faith the Christian enters 
upon the path of salvation: “With the heart a man believes unto 
justice, and with the mouth profession of faith is made unto salvation 
(homologeitai eis sdtérian)’”’ (Rom 10:10).* 

The doctrine that the laity as such possess a certain apostolic mission 
was frequently expressed by the Fathers. St. Augustine, in fact, re- 


“ Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 177, a. 2c and ad 1m, ad 3m. 
“St. Thomas interprets this text as affirming the necessity of external confession for 
salvation: Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 3, a. 2, sed contra. 
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peatedly says that all Christians have the duty, so far as in them lies, 
to preach. The following quotation is typical: 


Which of the faithful can keep silent about Christ? Listen to me, brethren. 
Do you think that we should stand here alone and announce Christ, and that you 
should not preach Him? Whence do those come to us, wishing to be Christians, 
whom we have never seen, whom we do not know, to whom we have 
never preached? Did they perhaps believe though no one announced the truth to 
them? The Apostle says: “How shall they believe unless they hear? How shall 
they hear unless someone preaches to them?” 

Therefore, the whole Church preaches Christ.“® 


St. Thomas gives considerable scope to the laity in the field of 
Christian witness and instruction. To confess one’s faith, he holds, is 
mandatory whenever the honor of God or the needs of one’s neighbor 
require it.“ The task of instructing potential converts may be incum- 
bent on any believer. Godparents, moreover, have the duty to school 
their charges in Christian conduct.‘* Elsewhere he points out that 
fraternal correction, in so far as it is an act of charity, pertains not 
simply to prelates but to all who have the virtue of charity.” He 
adds that, when necessary for the defense of the faith, a Christian 
subject should publicly admonish his religious superiors.°° Hence St. 
Thomas teaches that simple laymen have a positive responsibility to 
profess, defend, and extend their faith by private conversation and 
sometimes by public declarations. 


LAY WITNESS OF PROTESTANTS 


Granting, then, that there is a certain kind of testimony and instruc- 
tion proper to the laity which is an exercise of specifically Christian 
virtue, it may be asked whether Protestants can share in this type of 
activity. To reply, it will suffice to examine the theological foundation 
for the power and duty of such Christian witness. 

“It cannot be denied,” writes Fr. Congar,®' “that apostleship is an 


4 Enarr. in psalm. 116:10 (PL 37, 1243). For a full treatment of St. Augustine’s 
doctrine on this point, cf. E. J. Hughes, The Participation of the Faithful in the Regal and 
Prophetic Mission of Christ according to St. Augustine (Mundelein, Ill., 1956). 

7 Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 3, a. 2. 48 Sum. theol. 3, q. 71, a. 4, ad 3m. 

49 Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 33, a. 3c. 50 Tbid., a. 4, ad 2m. 
51 Y, Congar, O.P., Lay People in the Church (Westminster, Md., 1957) p. 359. 
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obligation laid on every Christian by his baptism and by charity.” 
This opinion agrees with the statement of the French bishops in their 
meeting of 1946: “The laity do not have to wait to be empowered in 
order to discharge their individual apostolic mission: it is enough that 
they are the faithful, with the demands made upon them by their 
baptism and confirmation.” In other words, the mission of the laity 
to conduct the kind of apostolate we have been considering is antece- 
dent to, and independent of, any positive deputation from the hier- 
archy. It is neither created by the hierarchy nor could they, if they 
should so desire, totally suppress it. The obligation to profess one’s 
faith arises by operation of divine and natural law, granted that a man 
is a baptized or confirmed believer. 

In this theological foundation one may distinguish between an 
individual and interior aspect on the one hand, and a social and 
sacramental aspect on the other. These two aspects are mutually 
complementary, and in the normal case both will be verified. But for 
the sake of clarity we shall consider them separately. 

1) The subjective foundation is apparent from the doctrine of St. 
Thomas summarized on the preceding page. It consists in faith ani- 
mated by charity. A realistic appreciation of the spiritual needs of 
one’s neighbor will arouse an impulse to instruct him to the best of 
one’s ability in the truths which seem to be necessary or important for 
his salvation. 

But, even more fundamentally, men profess their faith because 
faith demands expression: “I believed, and so I spoke’’ (2 Cor 4:13). 
By the very law of its being, a living faith is radiant. The Scholastic 
maxim, bonum est diffusiveum sui et communicativum, applies here. 
Once it takes root in souls, the gospel tends to grow, to bear fruit, and 
to propagate itself. The joy and force which the believer experiences 
in his commitment to Christ flow into his words and actions. The 
testimony of the Christian, prompted by faith and charity, is at all 
times a supernatural act, wherein the Spirit co-operates. In times of 
persecution, when the profession of faith becomes most difficult, its 
supernatural strength will shine forth most brilliantly. The gratia 
sermonis will at such times be given most abundantly- “The Holy 


® Quoted ibid., p. 289. 
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Spirit will teach you in that very hour what you ought to say” (Lk 
12:12). The witness of a Christian, when threatened by suffering, 
becomes a glorious deed, charged with contagious power. 

How far does all this apply to Protestants? Clearly, they too can 
have the infused virtues of faith and charity. Their faith, to be sure, 
is defective, and seriously so, in so far as they fail to acknowledge 
the true Church and profess certain positive errors. But such a faith, 
faulty though it be in content, can be living and intense. It can, there- 
fore, express itself in words and conduct. The Protestant will have 
the power, and at times the duty, to profess his supernatural convic- 
tions. How could his faith remain a purely interior thing, bottled up 
in himself? 

We are not speaking here of a merely subjective obligation, such as 
arises from an erroneous conscience. The Protestant’s obligation to 
suffer rather than deny his Lord, to convert his unbelieving neighbor to 
a belief in God or in Christ, or to instruct the ignorant in those revealed 
truths which he really knows, may be an objective duty, in conformity 
with God’s will. When he performs this duty with the help of grace, his 
action can be impressive. The constancy of many Protestants in the 
face of the Nazi persecution, especially in the concentration camps, 
aroused admiration and praise from Catholics.™ 

As Catholic theologians have often observed, there is no a priori 
reason why a Protestant in good faith cannot be, in the theological 
sense, a martyr.™ If they can be martyrs, it seems evident that Protes- 
tants can also be confessors, since the greater includes the less. 

2) The socio-sacramental foundation of the power of Christian 
witness consists in baptism and confirmation. Most fundamentally, 
baptism, the sacrament of faith, is the sacrament of the external 
confession of faith. Already at the baptismal font, before receiving 

5 Mersch beautifully analyzes the implications for Christian unity of the testimony 
given by German Protestants “who, during the Second World War, remained faithful to 
Christ even at the cost of life”; Theology of the Mystical Body, p. 504. 

Prospero Lambertini (the future Pope Benedict XIV) laid down the principle, “uno 
verbo, sicut materialis haereticus martyr esse potest, ita et materialis schismaticus”; 
De servorum Dei beatificatione 3, 20, 6 and 7. Pius XII alluded to the existence of martyrs 
among dissident Christians in Sempiternus rex, AAS 43 (1951) 642-43, and in Orientales 
ecclesias, AAS 45 (1953) 5. The question of Protestant martyrs has been discussed by C. 


Journet, “L’Argument du martyr: A propos du martyrologe protestant de Jean Crespin,” 
Nova et vetera 6 (1931) 285-300; 7 (1932) 200-204. 
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the bath of regeneration, the neophyte must make a solemn profession 
of his firm adherence to Christ. 

Through the working of this sacrament, faith and the other super- 
natural virtues are infused or deepened. The recipient is, moreover, 
marked with an indelible character whereby he is consecrated to the 
service of Christ. Henceforth he has the duty to profess his faith in 
his words and actions, and a sort of title to the graces he will need to 
fulfil this obligation. Speaking of the relation between baptism and 
the apostolate, Msgr. Philips writes: “Even the least of the elect 
undergoes a total transformation through baptism. .. . It is no longer 
the witness who bears the message, but rather the message which 
bears him, stimulates him, and guarantees him a surprising efficacy.”’** 

That Protestants may be, and often are, validly baptized, is 
universally admitted by Catholic theologians. And there can be no 
doubt but that their reception of the sacrament places them under a 
special regime of graces, enhancing their power to adhere to Christ 
and confess his name. Fr. Lombardi, among others, has noted this 
fact: “As God’s children, they will certainly be aided by their Father 
with abundant graces, so that they may preserve their state of adopted 
sons, and therefore be able to profess the true faith, at least in the 
indispensable articles. . . .””* 

The fact that they are baptized, moreover, gives a certain liturgical 
dimension to the confession or martyrdom of Protestants. Whether 
they know it or not, they are sacred persons, persons who have received 
a share in the triple office of Christ as Prophet, Priest, and King. Even 
with reference to formal heretics, St. Augustine was able to write: 
“The sign of baptism, when it remains unaltered, suffices even among 
heretics to confer a consecration, though not a participation in eternal 
life.”’*? The Protestant, therefore, has a share in Christ’s priestly power, 
thanks to which he can, for example, administer and receive the sacra- 
ment of matrimony. So, likewise, he is more intimately incorporated 
into Christ the Prophet than is the unbaptized believer. His confession 
of faith is more intimately linked to Christ’s prophetic office. 

55 G. Philips, Le réle du laicat dans l’église (Paris and Tournai, 1947) p. 233. 

56 R. Lombardi, S.J., The Salvation of the Unbeliever (London, 1956) p. 300. Cf. E. du 


Mont, La situation du protestant baptisé et de bonne foi (St.-Maurice, Switz., 1959) p. 194. 
57 Fpist. 98, 5 (PL 33, 362). 
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The Christian initiation, begun with baptism, should normally be 
completed through confirmation and the Eucharist. These three 
sacraments together constitute the total Christian initiation. Confirma- 
tion is par excellence the sacrament of Christian testimony. By 
deepening the Christian’s faith it tends to transform him—according 
to the measure of his co-operation with the sacramental grace—into a 
perfect witness. As St. Thomas explains, “the confirmed receives the 
power, quasi ex officio, of publicly professing the Christian faith by his 
words.’’5$ 

The Protestant does not receive the sacrament of confirmation in re 
and hence does not receive the quasi office to bear public witness. 
But there is no reason to doubt that those Protestants who long to be 
faithful witnesses to Christ have an implicit desire for the sacrament 
and thus receive some of the graces ordinarily conferred in confirma- 
tion. In this way the sacrament can benefit even those who do not 
have access to it and are perhaps unaware of its reality as a sacrament. 

We conclude, therefore, that the Protestant, thanks to the theologi- 
cal virtues of faith and charity and his sacramental baptism, is able to 
render a truly Christian witness, analogous to that which can be 
rendered by the Catholic layman without special empowerment from 
the hierarchy. But there are differences between the Christian witness 
of a Protestant and that of a Catholic, and these must be noted. 

The Protestant does not possess the full Catholic faith. In some 
ways his profession actually contradicts the faith of the Church. For 
this reason his witness will be mutilated. He does not give testimony 
to the whole Christ—to Christ living on in His Mystical Body, which 
according to Catholic doctrine is identical with the Roman Catholic 
Church. His confession, then, will tend to engender in his hearers a 
faith no more perfect than his own; that is to say, an impoverished, 
non-Catholic faith, insufficient for actual membership in the Mystical 
Body. 

The Protestant’s testimony, moreover, will not dispose his hearers 
to receive the full apostolic witness of the hierarchy. When he speaks 
as a Lutheran, or Calvinist, or simply as a Protestant, he testifies to 
some extent against the truth. Hence his act of confession is, objec- 
tively speaking, ambivalent. While it tends to instil a rudimentary 


5 Sum. theol. 3, q. 72, a. 5, ad 2m. 
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Christian faith, it at the same time disposes men against the plenitude 
of that faith normally required for salvation. 

In some respects the testimony of Protestants impedes the spread 
of Christianity even at the most rudimentary level. It augments the 
picture of Christian disunity. The Churches meeting at Evanston 
frankly acknowledged this: “Our divided witness is a necessarily 
defective witness, and indeed a scandal in the face of the non-Christian 
world.”’*® Many souls are deterred from believing in Christ because of 
the spectacle of mutually contrary Christian confessions. 

While maintaining, therefore, that the Protestant, as a baptized 
believer, can and sometimes must be a witness to Christ, we must add 
that the value of his testimony is profoundly ambiguous and that it 
can do harm as well as good. 


PROTESTANT MINISTRIES: THE PROBLEM 


We have examined the general vocation of Protestants, simply as 
baptized believers, to express and propagate the faith which is theirs. 
We have seen that this mission exists, although in a deficient manner, 
and that a Protestant can therefore have a divine call, under certain 
circumstances, to “preach”’ in a very wide sense of the word. 

Doubtless the power of the average Protestant to radiate his faith 
goes far to explain the continued existence and vitality of Protestant 
Christianity. But it does not seem to us to be the principal factor. In 
the Churches of the Reformation, as within Catholicism, the great 
bulk of Christian testimony and education is performed by a special 
class of men whose lives are primarily dedicated to the work of the 
ministry. These men are set apart from the “laity,” considered as the 
great body of Christians living in the world. The choice of the ministry, 
in the sense of a special vocation, involves assuming a new status in 
which the mode of one’s existence is dictated by the needs of the 
apostolate. It is evident that many Protestants adopt the ministry as 
a calling. The Catholic theologian must therefore ask himself whether 
the Protestant, while remaining Protestant, can be called by the 
Lord to leave his nets and become a fisher of men (cf. Mt 4:19-20). 
Can he be “separated for the gospel” (Rom 1:1; cf. Gal 1:15)? Can he 


59 W. A. Visser ’t Hooft (ed.), The Evanston Report (New York, 1955): Report of the 
Faith and Order Secticn, p. 91. 
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be entitled to exclaim with St. Paul, ‘“Woe to me if I do not preach the 
gospel” (1 Cor 9:16)? 

The question is of some urgency in the present phase of the ecumeni- 
cal dialogue. The German Lutheran, Hans Asmussen, has insistently 
put the question to Catholics: “What is our ministry according to 
your conceptions?’’® 

The question of Protestant ministries is extremely obscure and 
complicated. Part of the difficulty comes from the lack of any agree- 
ment among Protestants themselves as to the nature of their ecclesias- 
tical offices. Some would hold with Tillich that “there are in Protes- 
tantism only laymen; the minister is a layman with a special function 
within the congregation.”* The great majority, however, at least 
among conservative Protestants, would agree that there is a class of 
ministers who are set apart by a special vocation. As to their powers, 
there is again no unanimity. But it would be agreed that the public 
ministry of word and sacrament is normally the task of this special 
class. Traditionally, Protestantism has put predominant emphasis on 
the ministry of the word. The early Luther, in fact, virtually reduced 
ordination to the process of selecting preachers.* Many modern 
Lutherans, however, deplore this as too narrow.® 

What constitutes the special vocation which the minister must have? 
In Protestant, as in Catholic, theology, two aspects are recognized: 
the interior (or “vertical’’) and the exterior (or “horizontal”’). Religious 
individualism tends toward the view that the vocation is essentially 
complete with the interior call and that ordination is nothing but “a 
corporate recognition of the grace-gift, investing with the authority 
of the Church the exercise of that gift within the community.’ But 
orthodox Protestants, making more of the social dimensions of Chris- 
tianity, tend to regard the ecclesiastical side of the vocation as no less 
important than the “vertical.” These ecclesiastically-minded Prot- 

% Die Katholizitit der Kirche, p. 386. 

® P. Tillich, The Protestant Era (Chicago, 1948) p. 174. 

® Luther assails the Catholic conception of the sacrament of order most virulently in 
his De captivitate babylonica (WA 6, 560-64). On p. 564 he states: “sacramentum ordinis 
aliud esse non potest quam ritus quidam eligendi concionatoris in Ecclesia.” 
® For a High Church view see W. Stahlin, Symbolon (Stuttgart, 1958) p. 275. 

“ A. E. Garvie, Towards Reunion, p. 158, as quoted by E. J. Palmer, writing in H. N. 


Bate (ed.), Faith and Order: Proceedings of the World Conference, Lausanne (New York, 
1927) p. 236. 
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estants, however, are far from agreed as to how ministers are legiti- 
mately constituted in the Church. Some would hold that every local 
congregation can issue a “call” and that the laying on of hands is 
unessential. Many of the older Presbyterians, on the other hand, held 
that ordination by the ordained was indispensable. Some Lutherans 
still hold in principle that only bishops can rightly ordain (although 
they generally admit of exceptions in abnormal cases). 

Even among those who insist on ordination, there are wide diver- 
gences of opinion about what this ceremony accomplishes. Many would 
say that the rite itself effects nothing; but High Church factions tend 
to look upon it as actually conferring special charisms and powers. 

Lutheran Church polity is particularly indecisive and eclectic. 
Many Lutherans proclaim that their Churches are not committed to 
any definite type of organization, that they can adopt an episcopal, 
presbyteral, or congregational order, or any combination of these, 
as they see fit.® 

In the face of such vague and various theories, it is most difficult for 
a Catholic to reply to Dr. Asmussen’s question. How can one place a 
theological interpretation on a ceremony which remains so equivocal 
in the minds of those who use it? One is tempted to retort by asking: 
“What do you Protestants hold concerning your ministries?” But 
notwithstanding the obscurity of the matter, certain general statements 
can be made. 

As we have mentioned, there are two aspects to be considered—the 
interior and the exterior. The interior vocation and its working may 
be called charismatic, prophetic (in a special sense), or pneumatic. 
The exterior aspect may be called juridical, institutional, and in some 
cases sacramental. 

Ordinarily these two aspects go together. The interior vocation 
urges one toward assuming a particular state in the visible Church. 
And legitimate induction into that state, especially when effected 
through the sacrament of order, itself confers interior graces. But 
there is no perfect equivalence between interior and exterior. The 
interior call normally precedes the exterior in time. The Holy Spirit, 
moreover, preserves a certain liberty in the Church: He can distribute 
many of His gifts to those who lack physical access to the normal 


5 M. G. G. Scherer, in Bate (ed.), op. cit., pp. 248-57. 
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institutional apparatus.** Conversely, it is possible for the recipient of 
an external call and of a sacrament to refuse the grace that is offered 
him, and hence to lack certain charisms normally pertaining to his 
office. 

Because of the relative independence of the pneumatic and the institu- 
tional, it will be possible for us to consider each of these aspects 
separately. 


PROTESTANT MINISTRIES: THE CHARISMATIC ASPECT 


Christianity since the earliest days has been characterized by free 
and sporadic manifestations of the Spirit. In reading Acts or 1 Corin- 
thians, we cannot fail to be struck by the abundance of charismatic 
irruptions in the primitive Christian community. St. Paul mentions 
a whole series of graces of knowledge and utterance, culminating in a 
gift called “prophecy” (1 Cor 12-14). Prophecy, in this sense, was a 
purely charismatic grace enabling one to speak intelligibly for the 
profit of the Church. In the communal services of worship the prophets 
were permitted to discourse as the Spirit prompted them, subject to 
certain rules of good order (1 Cor 14:26-33). 

While these “prophets,” unlike the apostles, were not official heralds 
of revelation, they had an important function in the life of the com- 
munity. It was their task to speak for the “edification, encouragement, 
and consolation” of their fellow believers (1 Cor 14:3). Occasionally 
they predicted the future or revealed the secrets of hearts. When 
unbelievers happened to be present, the utterances of the prophets 
were likely to convince them that “God is truly among you” (1 Cor 
14:25). Thus, while these prophets did not precisely give sermons, 
they spoke with spiritual power. A prominent exegete has recently 
pointed out that good Christian preaching should have some of the 
qualities of prophesying as St. Paul here describes it.” 

The unpredictable gifts of the Spirit, so characteristic of the apostolic 

% This is a favorite theme of Congar, who develops it rather brilliantly in his Esquisses 
du mystére de Véglise (new ed.; Paris, 1953) pp. 164-79. Elsewhere he points out that the 
tendency of some Catholics to identify the work of the Holy Spirit too exclusively with 
the operation of ecclesiastical apparatus partly justified some of the reactions of the 
Protestant Reformers. But as Congar himself wisely cautions, we should not approve of 
the Protestant practice of making a law out of God’s freedom in order to dissolve the very 


structure of His work; cf. Vraie et fausse réforme, p. 482. 
 H, Schlier, Die Verkiindigung im Gottesdienst der Kirche (Cologne, 1953) pp. 50-68. 
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and subapostolic Church, have not ceased in modern times. Mystici 
corporis asserts that they will never be lacking in the Church. The 
structure of the Church, according to this Encyclical, consists neither 
of hierarchical grades alone nor of charismatics alone; both are essen- 
tial.** In any sound ecclesiology, therefore, room must be left for the 
gratituous interventions of the Spirit. 

Does the Spirit bestow such charisms outside the visible body of the 
Church? Certain affirmations in Mystici corporis might lead us to 
hesitate before answering. The Holy Spirit, we are told, is the soul of 
the Roman Catholic Church alone; hence, no separation should be 
made between the spiritual and the juridical, between Liebeskirche 
and Rechtskirche (§62). The Spirit of Christ, moreover, refuses to dwell 
with sanctifying grace in members which are wholly severed from the 
Body (§55). These affirmations, however, by no means exclude the 
activity of the Spirit, imtwitu ecclesiae, among non-Catholics. It is 
Catholic doctrine, indeed, that the interior grace and movements of 
the Spirit extend beyond the limits of the visible Church. Otherwise, 
as Franzelin points out, conversions would be impossible.** 

More than this, the Spirit frequently dwells with sanctifying grace 
in non-Catholics who are united to the Church by the bonds of un- 
recognized desire. Especially is this true of the baptized. Referring to 
Acts 10:44, Fr. Sartory remarks that if the gifts of the Spirit could be 
poured out on pagans before their baptism, there is far more reason to 
suppose that His charisms may be found among baptized Protestants.” 

Catholic theology has traditionally admitted the existence of charis- 
matic, including prophetic, graces outside the visible society of the 
Church. The New Testament calls the Cretan poet Epimenides a 
prophet (Tit 1:12). The Fathers of the Church quite freely declared 
that the gentiles had their prophets.” 


68 Tromp ed., no. 17. 

69 J. B. Franzelin, S.J., De ecclesia Christi (Rome, 1887) p. 427. Cf. the condemned 
propositions of Quesnel, nos. 26-29 (DB 1376-79), and of the Synod of Pistoia, no. 22 
(DB 1522). 

70 “Kirche und Kirchen,” Fragen der Theologie heute, p. 370. 

71 Clement of Alexandria, for example, wrote: “Quoniam quemadmodum Judaeos Deus 
salvos esse voluit, dans eis prophetas, ita etiam Graecorum spectatissimo in propria sua 
lingua prophetas excitatos . .. a vulgo secrevit”’; Stromata 6, 5 (PG 9, 261B). St. Augustine 
likewise affirms: “Dubitandum non est, et gentes suos habere prophetas”; Contra Fanstum 
19, 2 (PL 42, 348). 
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The Old Testament makes it clear that the charism of prophecy 
was not confined to members of the chosen people. Newman, in his 
discussion of the prophetic gifts which seem to be found among Evan- 
gelical Protestants, recalls that the prophet Balaam, though neither 
an Israelite nor a sharer of its faith, had a genuine prophetic mission.” 
And Fr. Congar, developing a similar thought, observes that the 
tribes of the Northern Kingdom, after they had lost the Levitical 
priesthood through their schism with Judah, continued to possess 
prophets in great abundance. This fact, he remarks, “proves to us 
that God does not cease to visit and direct by prophets the portion of 
his people which has fallen into dissidence.’’”* 

Recently Fr. Rahner has touched briefly on the subject of charismatic 
graces outside the Church. All charisms, he affirms, have their true 
home in the Catholic Church and are therefore found in greatest 
abundance within her. Yet it is also possible for genuine charismatics 
to arise outside her visible limits. 


The “charismatic”—at least in the individual instance considered by itself— 
is not a concept which implies exclusive privilege. ... For the Christian knows 
that the grace of God and of Christ exists and can exist outside the Church. He 
can recognize this without feeling that it creates any difficulty against the unique 
value and necessity of his Church. Nor does he seek to prescribe in advance to 
what heights that grace can raise men, without or before incorporating them 
into the visible sacrament of His grace, the Church.” 


The Roman magisterium has likewise given support to the view that 
prophetic charisms can exist among non-Catholic Christians. The 
“Instructio” of the Holy Office, Ecclesia catholica (1949), referring to 
the ecumenical movement, affirms that the intense desire for Christian 
unity which has manifested itself among non-Catholics is inspired 
by the grace of the Holy Spirit.”* This would seem to indicate that the 


® Discourses to Mixed Congregations (London, 1897) p. 158. 

7 “Considérations sur le schisme d’Israél dans la perspective des divisions chrétiennes,” 
Proche-Orient chrétien 1 (1951) 188. 

™ Das Dynamische in der Kirche (Freiburg, 1958) p. 56. 

75 “Tam vero in pluribus Orbis partibus, quum ex variis externis eventibus et animarum 
mutationibus, tum maxime ex communibus fidelium orationibus, afflante quidem Spiritus 
Sancti gratia, in multorum animis ab Ecclesia Catholica dissidentium desiderium in dies 
excrevit ut ad unitatem omnium redeatur, qui in Christum Dominum credunt”; AAS 43 
(1950) 142. 
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leaders of this movement have been at least in some measure guided 
by the Holy Spirit. 

It might be thought that if non-Catholic religious leaders could have 
prophetic graces, this would be an adequate substitute for the hierar- 
chical authority which they lack. Is not the prophet by definition an 
authentic messenger of God? Under the Old Testament, it is true, the 
prophets had among other functions that of establishing the faith. But 
since the fulness of revelation has been given in Christ, the authorita- 
tive teaching office has passed to the hierarchical Church, which 
possesses ex officio a certain prophetical status. The sporadic gift of 
prophecy exists rather, as we have mentioned, for “edification, en- 
couragement, and consolation” within the Church. The charismatic 
prophets of the New Testament, therefore, are not authoritative 
teachers. Although they may occasionally discourse on doctrinal 
matters, they do so not as rulers but as simple members of the commu- 
nity. They may speak only according to the “analogy of faith” (Rom 
12:6). Each prophet is subject to the judgment of others (1 Cor 14:29), 
especially those who have the grace of discernment of spirits (1 Cor 
12:10). Like other Christian believers, they must submit to the norms 
of Christian orthodoxy (1 Jn 4:2-3) and to the authority of the 
apostles (1 Cor 14:37-38). Merely charismatic speakers, therefore, are 
no longer prophets in the strongest sense of the term. They are not 
organs of revelation independent of the Catholic hierarchy. 

History gives many instances of prophetically inspired men who, 
preferring their own lights to the authoritative guidance of the magis- 
terium, have fallen into sad delusions. The prophet who obstinately 
rejects the divinely established authorities in the Church automatically 
forfeits his supernatural mission, and ends by tearing down the Church 
which he was sent to edify.”* 

These observations apply to non-Catholic prophets as well as to 
Catholics. Even if they are not aware of the divine authority of the 
Church, Protestant charismatics are answerable to it. If their message 
departs from Catholic teaching or leads men away from the true 
76 As J. Colson puts it, such a prophet implicitly sins against the dogma of the Trinity, 


for he seeks to choose the Third Person in preference to the Second; cf. Les fonctions 
ecclésiales aux deux premiers siécles (Paris, 1956) p. 364. 
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Church, their witness is to that extent inauthentic, and their prophetic 
charism itself becomes suspect. 

There is always something problematic about prophecy as exercised 
within dissidence. The prophet being in error on many essential points, 
his testimony will have limited value. In a recent work it has been 
suggested that the dissident prophet who is invincibly ignorant of the 
true Church can have a real prophetic mission, not as regards the 
universal Church, but as regards those of his own obedience who are 
linked to the Ecclesia Catholica by their good faith.” We should prefer 
to say that his utterances, while offering inadequate guidance, may 
contain insights of value both for his coreligionists and for the Church 
of God. 

Since charisms are always given for the edification of the Mystical 
Body (Eph 4:12; 1 Cor 14:4; etc.), they will not be given outside the 
Church except with a view to leading men toward the Church. But men 
do not become Catholics in an instant. The conversion of a great 
Protestant leader, such as Newman, will be the result of a whole 
series of charismatic graces by which he and his followers have been 
brought progressively closer to Catholicism. Even if Newman had 
died before his conversion, it could hardly be denied that he already 
exercised an important prophetic ministry within the Oxford Move- 
ment. 

One could think of many Protestants who seem to have played a 
genuinely prophetic role while remaining Protestants. Bouyer, in his 
work on conversion from Protestantism, makes frequent mention of 
Wesley, Kierkegaard, Grundtvig, Wilhelm Léhe, Adolphe Monod, 
and Louis Meyer in terms that would seem to place them in this 
category.”* Congar, in his discussion of prophecy among dissidents, 
dwells particularly on Karl Barth. In his profound sense of the divine 
transcendence, in his insistence on the divinity of Jesus Christ, and in 
his forthright rejection of Modernism and of Nazism, Barth, according 
to Congar, cuts a prophetic figure.”® 

The spirit of prophecy, wherever it appears, testifies in favor of the 

7 M. Villain, S.M., and J. de Baciocchi, S.M., La vocation del’ église (Paris, 1954) p. 222. 


78 Du protestantisme a l’église (Paris, 1954) passim. 
79 “Considérations sur le schisme,” pp. 189-90. 
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true faith. Thus, Barth in his prophetic utterances reaffirms as a 
private person what the Catholic hierarchy has proclaimed as a 
prophetic organ—e.g., in its condemnation of Modernism under Pius 
X or of National Socialism under Pius XI. It is also true, as Bouyer 
remarks,®° that the most fruitful revivals in Protestant Christianity 
have regularly been attended by a rediscovery of lost Catholic values. 
The Catholic will find in such a recuperative tendency a potent sign of 
the leading of the Holy Spirit. 

It is not impossible, then, that a Protestant minister may have an 
authentic prophetic mission. This mission will not confer the public 
authority which would be required to constitute him a “preacher” 
in the technical theological sense. But it will involve a certain gratia 
sermonis over and above that given to each and every Christian be- 
liever. Prophetic charisms doubtless play a role in accounting for the 
spiritual efficacy with which some Protestant leaders have proclaimed 
the word of God. 


PROTESTANT MINISTRIES: INSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS 


Because of the great weight which Protestanism has traditionally 
laid on the common priesthood of the faithful and on the uncovenanted 
gifts of the Spirit, one might think that our survey of Protestant 
preaching would be substantially complete at this point. But in actual 
fact the laity—whether the ordinary faithful or the charismatic 
leaders—have borne no greater share of the apostolate in conservative 
Protestantism than in Catholicism. In the Anglo-Saxon “dissenting” 
Churches and in the Pietist sects spontaneous initiative from below has 
been an important factor. But in traditional Lutheranism and Cal- 
vinism the constituted ministers have kept almost complete control. 
The “pure preaching of the word” and the “right administration of 
the sacraments”—the two cardinal functions of the Church—have 
been the almost exclusive prerogative of a professional class of “‘legiti- 
mately called” and ordained ministers.*! As Hendrik Kraemer observes 
with regard to early Reformation Christianity, “the ‘standing’ and 

80 Op. cit., pp. 202-3. He mentions that Y. Brilioth, the Lutheran Archbishop of 
Uppsala, has himself noted this. 


81 “De ordine ecclesiastico docent, quod nemo debeat in ecclesia publice docere aut 
sacramenta administrare nisi rite vocatus”; Augsburg Confession, art. 14. 
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‘apartness’ of the new-born ‘ministry’ were in many respects similar to 
those of the former ‘clergy.’ ”® 

Because of the primary role played by regularly constituted ministers 
in confessional Protestantism, we must say something about the theo- 
logical significance of the Protestant ordination and vocatio externa in 
relation to the preaching of the word. The significance will, of course, 
vary considerably according to the theory of ordination professed by 
the particular ecclesiastical group involved, and we cannot discuss 
all the individual differences. But we can here set forth some of the 
Catholic theological principles which would be relevant to this ques- 
tion. 

Negatively, certain things are clear. (1) Speaking of Anglican 
orders, Leo XIII wrote in Apostolicae curae (1896): ““We pronounce 
and declare that ordinations carried out according to the Anglican 
rite have been and are absolutely null and utterly void.’’®* We have no 
such authoritative decision regarding Lutheran or Calvinist ordina- 
tions, but it is scarcely possible to judge their situation more favorably. 
We may, therefore, take it for granted that Protestant ministers, by 
and large, do not have valid orders. Their ordinations are not in the 
technical sense sacraments; they confer no sacerdotal character. This 
means that Protestant ministers, unlike Catholic priests, are not 
members of a special caste or “order” having the exclusive potestas 
physica to perform specifically hierarchical actions, such as, most 
importantly, the consecration of the Eucharistic elements. (2) The 
Protestant minister, even though he be lawfully appointed to office 
according to the constitutions of his Church, does not have an apostolic 
mandate. Being neither a bishop himself nor authoritatively sent by a 
bishop having jurisdiction in the Church of Christ, he cannot preach 
with such authority that others are bound, in the name of religious 
obedience, to accept his teaching. In a word, Protestant ministers lack 
both potestas ordinis and potestas jurisdictionis. 

There should be no particular controversy about either of these 
negative observations. Protestants themselves (with negligible excep- 
tions) do not look upon their ordination as a sacrament in the Catholic 
sense, nor do they teach that their pastors wield jurisdictional power. 


®H. Kraemer, A Theology of the Laity (Philadelphia, 1958) p. 73. 
8 ASS 29 (1896-97) 202 (DB 1966). 
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These negative judgments, however, do not exhaust all that may be 
said about the external call and ordination in a Protestant Church. 
Even without a sacramental character, hierarchical powers, or juris- 
diction, there is still room for some positive significance. As Sartory 
puts it: “Invalidity does not mean total inefficacy. And hence we 
believe that also regarding ecclesiastical office one must speak of a 
vestigium ecclesiae among Protestants.”* 

Sartory himself sees the significance of Protestant ministries in the 
line of the prophetic as opposed to the apostolic. The prophet, he says, 
is not ordained as the priest is; but he too has an office in the Church, 
his chief function being the proclamation of the gospel. Thus, the 
public ministry of the word in Protestant Churches, according to 
Sartory, involves a certain charism of proclamation, although this 
charism is defective to the extent that the minister does not consciously 
subject himself to the guidance of the Catholic hierarchy.*® 

Dom Gribomont speaks in much the same terms as Sartory. Protes- 
tant ecclesiastical offices, he maintains, are “nicht nichts.’”’ More 
precisely, they can effectually “serve as instruments of God’s grace, 
being rendered fruitful through the charisms of prophecy and teaching, 
and thus contribute to the edification of the Church.”’** 

We agree that, as these authors point out, Protestant ministries 
tend to be conjoined with various gratiae gratis datae for the heralding 
of the faith. But the exact connection between the office and the 
charisms deserves fuller study than Catholic theologians have yet 
devoted to it. Furthermore, it seems doubtful whether the significance 
of Protestant ministries, even from the standpoint of preaching, can 
be reduced to the charismatic alone. Without any pretense to complete- 
ness, we submit that the following five factors must be taken into 
account. 

1) In the first place, the ordination or external call to office is a 
visible and social recognition of certain interior qualities which the 
subject is believed to possess. In the opinion of others, he meets 
certain standards of natural talent, theological knowledge, and “ortho- 


* T. Sartory, O.S.B., Die oekumenische Bewegung und die Einheit der Kirche (Meitingen 
b. Augsburg, 1955) p. 171. 
85 Tbid., pp. 173-74. 
86 J. Gribomont, O.S.B., “Christenstand und Kirchlichkeit,”” Una sancta 13 (1958) 176. 
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doxy”’ according to the standards of the group. He is, moreover, judged 
to show signs of an interior vocation. The liberal branches of Protestan- 
tism especially emphasize the primacy of the “interior gifts of grace” — 
gifts which come to the individual directly from God. 

2) The recognition of which we have spoken is not a simple acknowl- 
edgment of what has already occurred. It has positive results. In the 
first place, it clothes the subject with a certain prestige. Because of 
the group’s approval he becomes an authorized spokesman. His ac- 
tivities take on a public significance, and this in a double sense: (a) 
he becomes able to address his own community as a trusted teacher; 
(b) he is able to speak to the world in the name of the religious group. 

The failure of Protestantism to recognize the potestas ordinis and 
potestas jurisdictionis does not, then, totally deprive its regularly 
constituted ministers of special status. They are the official teachers 
and leaders of the group; they possess what the group recognizes as the 
officium docendi et praedicandi.* 

In the official character of the Protestant minister the Catholic will 
see only a mixed advantage. On the one hand, it will signalize him as a 
person of some prudence and learning who accepts at least those 
revealed truths which the group regards as binding. But, on the other 
hand, his official capacity will commit him more deeply to the particu- 
lar doctrines of his own denomination, including its errors. The or- 
dained minister will ordinarily be more reluctant than the layman to 
depart from the traditional positions of his Church. 

3) But the ordained minister or pastor is more than a functionary 
of the group. He represents not merely the Church but, to some extent, 
Christ Himself in the eyes of his congregation.** Whether or not the 
group officially teaches that its ministers have special authority from 
God, the faithful will apply to their pastors the biblical words, ‘‘He 
who hears you hears me” (Lk 10:16). They will look upon their clergy 
as sacred persons, calling them “Reverend” (even though not 
“Father’”’). The ministers will consequently be in a position to do 

® Scheeben makes an important distinction between three kinds of religious teaching: 
official, authentic, and authoritative. The Protestants, he points out, admit the first, but 
deny the second and third. Cf. op. cit. 1, 44, nos. 68-69. 

88 Melanchthon in his Apology for the Augsburg Confession states clearly: “‘. . . ministri 


funguntur vice Christi, non repraesentant suam personam, iuxta ilJud: Qui vos audit, me 
audit (Le 10:16)”; 7, 47; cf. ibid. 13, 12. 
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considerable spiritual good or harm, according to the type of leadership 
they supply. 

4) Will the special standing of the minister in his religious group 
entitle him to expect a sort of “grace of state’? In moral and ascetical 
theology the term “state” is currently employed in a wide sense to 
designate a person’s place in society and the function which he habit- 
ually exercises.** Accordingly, the term “grace of state” may be used 
to mean “‘the graces needed to fulfil the duties imposed by the situation 
in which a person finds himself by reason of circumstances.”’* In the 
ordinary course of His providence God accommodates His graces to 
the dispositions and responsibilities of the recipient, as well as the 
spiritual needs of those who depend on Him. 

From what we have said in the preceding paragraphs, there can be 
no doubt but that the Protestant pastor is in a special situation. Where 
there is good faith in the minister and, speaking generally, in the 
congregation, it seems proper to suppose that the former will receive 
special helps to lead those who depend on him toward the truth. While 
this “grace of state” cannot be expected to result in miracles and may 
be partly offset by special temptations, it should not be dismissed as 
unimportant. In some cases, no doubt, this grace will even lead the 
minister or his subjects so far as to embrace Catholicism. 

The objection might be made that since Protestant Churches exist 
contrary to the will of God, there is no reason to believe that spiritual 
ministries can be fruitfully conducted within them. This objection, 
however, reflects an unacceptable ecclesiological rigorism similar to 
that shown by Cyprian in the baptismal controversy. Its unsoundness 
is evident, since the Church has solemnly affirmed that sacraments 
can be efficacious within dissidence. While Protestantism is un- 
doubtedly displeasing to God in so far as it diverges from Catholic 
truth and unity, it by no means follows that God does not wish there 
to be salutary ministries within Protestantism. Granted the fact of 
dissidence (of which He disapproves), God may will, sub hypothesi 
dissidentiae, that the word and sacraments should be administered as 

89 Cf. C. Antoine, “Etats de vie,” DTC 1, 905; also G. Jacquemet, “Etat de vie,” 


Catholicisme 4, 538. 
% G. Jacquemet, “Graces d’état,”’ Catholicisme 5, 175. 
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fruitfully as the situation of dissidence permits. No other view of the 
matter seems to do justice to God’s universal salvific will. 

5) The supposition that Protestant ministers may receive special 
graces corresponding to their situation is reinforced by a consideration 
of their rite of ordination. This rite, as stated above, is not a sacrament; 
it does not confer grace ex opere operato. But this does not mean that 
it can confer no grace. Of the sacraments of the Old Law, St. Thomas 
says that although they did not contain grace or confer it by their own 
power, they could nevertheless be efficacious as protestations of faith 
in the power of Christ’s passion.* Something similar, mutatis mutandis, 
seems to be true of Protestant “quasi sacraments,” including their 
ordination. More specifically: 

a) Even independently of its relation to the sacrament, the Protes- 
tant rite of ordination may be a protestation of faith in the power of 
the Christian ministry and a fervent prayer for grace to fulfil it in a 
manner truly pleasing to God. The provisions of the Westminster 
Assembly of 1645 will illustrate what we have in mind. It is here pre- 
scribed that on the day of ordination “‘a solemn fast shall be kept by 
the congregation.” The ordaining ministers are enjoined to say a 
prayer at the moment of the laying on of hands, in which they thank 
God “for fitting and inclining this man to this great work” and further 
“entreat him [God] to fill him with his Spirit, to give him (whom in 
his name we thus set apart to this holy service) to fulfill the work of 
his ministry in all things, that he may both save himself and the 
people committed to his charge.” 

When Protestants sincerely offer up official and communal prayers 
of this nature for their ministers, there is no reason to think that God 
will be deaf to their petitions. 

b) The Protestant ordination rite takes on an even fuller significance 
when considered in relation to the sacramentum ordinis. Externally 
and objectively, the rite points to the sacrament, of which it is a 
vestigium, much as the ceremonies of the Old Law pointed forward to 

" Sum. theol. 3, q. 62, a. 6 c. Significantly, St. Thomas does not confine this type of 
value to the sacraments of the Old Law. He accords a similar value to ceremonies intro- 
duced prior to the Law by the private authority of individuals moved by a prophetic 
instinct; cf. Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 103, a. 1 c. 


* J. Hastings (ed.), Encycl. of Religion and Ethics (Edinburgh, 1917) 7, 545, s.v. “Ordi- 
nation.” 
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the Christian sacraments, of which they were figures.* Because of this 
objective connection the rite is apt to arouse and express a sincere 
personal desire for the sacrament. 

Can one speak in this connection of a reception of the sacrament in 
voto? The Catholic doctrine of the votwm, very commonly applied to 
baptism, confession, and the Eucharist, may surely be extended to the 
other sacraments. According to this doctrine, one who desires a sacra- 
ment but is physically or morally impeded from having physical access 
to it may, in proportion to the intensity and supernatural qualities of 
his desire, receive some of its fruits (res sacramenti).** As the Holy See 
has recently pointed out with regard to the votwm ecclesiae, there must 
be an actual though not necessarily explicit desire for the reality in 
question. ** 

We can see no difficulty in speaking of an “ordination in desire” on 
the part of persons who in good faith desire and intend to receive 
priestly ordination, but are not in fact ordained owing to a lack of 
power in the officiating prelate. Such might be the case, for example, 
with certain High Church ministers, who believe that their bishops 
have valid orders. The desire would not, of course, confer the sacra- 
mental character,® but it might give certain other graces corresponding 
to the priestly state. 

In orthodox Protestantism, however, the candidate for ordination 
does not normally have an explicit desire for the essential effect of the 
sacrament of order, namely, to become a sacrificing priest.” Will his 
desire, then, be sufficiently determinate to be called a longing for that 
sacrament? While the question requires further study, we are of the 
opinion that such a person may actually desire properly sacerdotal 
graces, such as those of being a qualified herald of the word of God and 


%8 On the manna as a figure of the Eucharist, cf. Sum. theol. 3, q. 80, a. 1, ad 3m. 

% For St. Thomas’ doctrine on votum sacramenti, see Sum. theol. 3, q. 68, a. 2; q. 73, 
a. 3; and q. 80, a. 1. The Catechism of the Council of Trent spelled out the Catholic doc- 
trine of Eucharistic communion in desire. 

% Mystici corporis (Tromp ed.) no. 101; Suprema haec sacra, AER 127 (1952) 307-15. 

% Sum. theol. 3, q. 64, a. 8, ad 2m. 

% Leo XIII declared that what constitutes the priesthood is “above all else, the power 
to consecrate and offer the true body and blood of the Lord in that sacrifice which is no 
mere commemoration of the sacrifice accomplished on the cross”; A postolicae curae, AAS 
29 (1896-97) 201 (DB 1964). 
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a director and shepherd of souls. He may also, as Thijssen suggests,” 
earnestly wish to unite men about the one table of the Lord. An inten- 
tion of this sort, vague though it be, might be sufficiently oriented 
toward the sacrament of order so that the ensuing graces would take 
on a sacramental quality. The minister would in consequence be able 
to proclaim the word of God with something of the power corre- 
sponding to the priestly office. The Protestant rite of ordination, in so 
far as it fosters or expresses such a votum sacramenti, would itself 
deserve to be called a “quasi sacrament.’’®® 

It may even happen that what a Protestant perceives as an inner 
call to the ministry will in fact be the early stage of a vocation to the 
Catholic priesthood. In concrete cases, however, it is difficult to tell 
whether this is the case. If the minister eventually becomes a Catholic 
priest, we can reason retroactively that his assumption of the Reforma- 
tion ministry was an initial response to an incipient sacerdotal voca- 
tion. But in most cases we must be content to leave the judgment to 
God, who alone sees His own graces and the motives of men’s hearts. 

In view of the preceding five considerations, it seems clear that the 
efficacy of the word among Protestant Christians need not be explained 
solely in terms of the common priesthood of all the faithful, nor even 
in terms of a merely charismatic vocation which comes senkrecht von 
oben to a few privileged individuals. The institutional structure of the 
Protestant Church, notwithstanding its defects, tends to foster, up to 
a point, the ministerial vocation. Thus the Protestant pastor, through 
his external vocation and ordination, may have a greater share than 
the layman in that gratia sermonis which we have shown to be requisite 
for the fruitful heralding of the Christian gospel. 


% F, Thijssen, ““Bezinning op Hans Asmussens vragen,” Het Schild 36 (1959) 68. 

% The term “quasi-sacramental” was used by Newman in his discussion of the value of 
the Anglican Eucharist, Difficulties of Anglicans 1 (London, 1888) lect. 3, p. 88. In the 
same connection Fr. Rickaby pointed out that many Anglicans made “spiritual Confes- 
sions and spiritual Communions, Confessions and Communions of desire, but not sacra- 
mental. The Anglican gets more because he desires more; and he desires more, because he 
believes more of the mystery”; J. Rickaby, S.J., “Dr. Pusey’s Letters,” Month 93 (1899) 
170. By the same principle we may assert that the Protestant who believes more of the 
mystery of the apostolic ministry normally receives greater graces on the occasion of his 
ordination, even though his faith be accompanied by an error about the capacity of the 
ordaining prelate to confer that ministry. 
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THE TEST OF FRUITFULNESS 


Dr. Asmussen, as we have seen, claims that the validity of Protestant 
ministries is proved by their fruitfulness. Referring to Mk 16:17-18, he 
holds that the New Testament recognizes the test of power. “We can- 
not and will not deny what Christ has done for us and through us. 
Any attempt to persuade us that our ministries are a nullity would be 
for us a denial of the deeds of God.”! 

As Thijssen has remarked, Asmussen here reverses the normal order 
of evidence.!" Ordination and hierarchical mission are ordinarily the 
credentials whereby a man establishes his authenticity as a minister, 
rather than his ministry being a proof of his mission. In the first 
generation of Christian history the divine authority of the apostles 
was certainly manifested by the extraordinary fecundity of their 
preaching, attended by physical miracles. But God does not commonly 
give this extraordinary kind of attestation, especially not in lands 
where the faith has already been planted. In any case, one may ques- 
tion whether Protestant ministers can show the kind of signs referred 
to in the closing verses of Mark. 

The test of fruitfulness has frequently been urged by non-Catholics 
against Catholics, by Evangelicals against Anglicans, and by sectarians 
against conservative Protestants. Newman as an Anglican had to 
answer the Wesleyans’ claims to a valid ministry, and as a Catholic he 
had to reply to the Anglicans.! In each case he pointed out the extreme 
complexity of the argument which his adversaries were seeking to use. 
The chain of reasoning can be attacked at many points. How can it be 
proved, asks Newman, that preachers are really doing the work of God 
if they do not point the way to the true Church? Or if they do convert 


100 “Tyas kirchliche Amt in unserer Generation,” in Die Katholizitat der Kirche, p. 283. 

101 Art, cit., p. 67. 

1@ Newman’s handling of this question as an Anglican may be found in his sermon, 
“The Fellowship of the Apostles,” Parochial and Plain Sermons 6 (London, 1882) 190-205. 
In Lecture 3 of Difficulties of Anglicans 1, 80-95, he returns to this question from a Catholic 
point of view. As if replying to Asmussen, he admonishes the Anglicans (p. 95): “. . . you 
have presumed to pronounce it blasphemy against the Holy Ghost to doubt that they 
[scil., your pious thoughts, etc.] came into your hearts by means of your Church and by 
virtue of its ordinances. Learn, my dear brethren, a more sober, a more cautious line of 
thought... .” 
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man to a salutary faith in Christ, is it really they who do so, or rather 
the Church which works before them? And if real effects of grace are 
attributable to their ministrations, does this prove the validity of the 
ordinances themselves? 

In our opinion, the comparative fruitfulness of Protestant ministries 
is very well explained by the indications we have given. Those fruits 
are not so imposing as to warrant the claim of an objectively valid 
apostolic mission. The confessions of Protestant Christendom are too 
various, vague, and shifting to be the product of a fully authorized 
ministry. We freely admit that the Protestant proclamation of the 
gospel often arouses a certain inchoate Christian faith. But this can be 
accounted for without assuming that they have a public ministry which 
is de facto on a par with the Catholic priesthood. As believers, Protes- 
tants can give testimony. Their testimony may be fortified by an 
inner urge from the Holy Spirit to communicate their faith. That inner 
impulse, moreover, can be confirmed by an exterior call from the 
community to the ministry of the word. This exterior call, in turn, 
may be attended with communal prayers and reverent ceremonies; 
in some cases it may be conjoined with a supernatural longing for the 
priesthood or at least for some share in the authentic Christian aposto- 
late. All of these factors can lend spiritual power to the Protestant wit- 
ness. But none of them alone, nor all of them taken together, amount 
to a valid apostolic ministry. 

The Catholic confidently sees in his own Church the chosen organ 
of the Holy Spirit for the perpetual proclamation of the Christian 
faith, pure and entire. Through his bonds with the hierarchy the 
Catholic preacher has charisms of special efficacy. But this is no reason 
to deny or minimize the fruitfulness of Protestant preaching. Protest- 
ants, as we have seen, can in many ways bear witness to the gospel. 
Their zeal in the ministry of the word should stimulate the Catholic 
preacher to greater efforts. It should remind him not to rest upon his 
privileges but rather to “stir up” the divine charism which has come 
to him through the laying on of hands (2 Tim 1:6). 
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NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY 


GENERAL MORAL 


Among the works most often mentioned as leading the way towards a 
new orientation of moral theology is Das Gesetz Christi! by Bernard Hiring, 
C.SS.R., better known in this country in its French edition, La loi du Christ? 
In a discourse to a group of his French confreres, published in the supple- 
ment to Vie spirituelle,® Fr. Haring explains why he felt a new approach 
was needed. He complains that most of the moral books of the last three 
centuries, with a few exceptions, have been predominantly casuistic and 
juridical, and aimed exclusively at preparing priests for confessional work. 
Quite often, at least in French manuals, juridical casuistry covers as much 
as nine tenths of the book. Moral theology should not be a mere catalogue 
of commands and prohibitions. The New Law is a law of grace and response 
to grace, of assimilation to Christ. A juridic mentality tends to be too min- 
imizing. It cannot vivify, as the following of Christ should. Greater stress 
should be placed on the interior law of love, on growth in Christ, with greater 
emphasis on the obligation of striving for perfection. 

In much of his complaining, Hiring, like many who make similar com- 
plaints, seems to confuse moral theology with ascetical and pastoral the- 
ology. Certainly all will grant that trying always to get away with the min- 
imum is unworthy of one who truly loves God. But it is another thing to 
say that one sins by not striving always for the better. Our Lord Himself 
differentiated: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments” (and 
it might be noted that the majority of the ones He mentioned are negative 
in form); “If thou wilt be perfect...” (Mt 19: 17-21). 

As an end for morality, beatitude, even of the beatific vision, is for Haring 
too selfish, too egotistic. Hope should rather be developed as a community 
virtue, hoping for the universal accomplishment of God’s will for all people. 
The positive teaching here is excellent, but to overstress it can lead to dis- 
couragement and almost to despair for many very real people. The teaching 
of the Church implied in the condemnation of quietism‘ is a great consola- 
tion to many fervent souls dedicated to the service of God, who by their 
God-given nature hope for their own reward too. 


Eprtor’s Note.—The present survey covers the period from January to June, 1960. 

' Freiburg: Wewel, 1959. 2? Paris: Desclée, 1955, 1957, 1959. 

’“Renouveler la théologie morale? Pourquoi?”, Vie spirituelle, Supplément 53 (2nd 
trimester, 1960) 115-30. 

* DB 1328 ff. 
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Hiring would have moral theology treat even the sacraments simply as 
means to a greater union with Christ, and not pay so much attention to 
obligations. This aim, too, is admirable, but hardly moral theology. It is 
rather pastoral theology, which certainly can and should be inculcated 
along with moral theology; but it is not moral theology. How can a science 
of right and wrong with respect to the sacraments overlook the positive 
institution of Christ and the admitted authority of the Church to define 
what is of obligation in their regard? 

Finally, Hiaring’s stress on the importance of the personal dialogue of 
the soul with Christ and minimizing negative prohibitions might easily 
give an occasion to many moderns to follow the teaching of situational 
ethics, to consider themselves excused from the strict negative precepts of 
the moral law, especially with regard to contraception and remarriage after 
divorce, which are certainly a part of the teaching of our Lord and of St. 
Paul. In answer to just such an objection, in the discussion following his 
conference,® Hiring pointed out that nature and natural law are also ex- 
pressions of the will of Christ. 

At an almost opposite pole from this modern approach is the conservative 
holding to ancient tradition not only in matter and method, but even in 
form, of some Dominicans who want to use St. Thomas’ Summa as a text- 
book for their theology classes. Somewhat in this vein, John Cahill, O.P.,' 
defends the Prima secundae of St. Thomas against what he terms the keryg- 
matic approach and organization of moral theology. Against complaints 
that this part of the Summa is too ethical and psychological for a theology 
course, he insists that the sapiential nature of theology demands considera- 
tion of the whole of reality. And certainly the study of the nature of man 
and of his psychic acts is valuable background for moral theology. 

A good example of the more kerygmatic approach by a Dominican is 
Principes de morale chrétienne’ by Marc Trémeau, O.P. He gives a definitely 
more theological treatment to the general principles of morality than one 
usually sees. But it is hardly a scientific work of theology, and it contains 
a number of flaws, two of which may be worth consideration here. As re- 
counted in one review,* the book is weak in its attack on probabilism. The 
author asserts, for example, that probabilism is illogical in making three 
exceptions to the application of the principle, Lex dubia, lex nulla: on means 


5 Vie spirituelle, Supplément 53 (1960) 130-31. 

* “The Sapiential Character of Moral Theology,” Irish Theological Quarterly 27 (Apr., 
1960) 132-45. 

7 Paris: Lethielleux, 1959. 
® Clergy Review 45 (June, 1960) 376-78. 
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necessary for salvation, on the validity of sacraments, and on the possible 
invasion of the certain right of another.® In this he fails to recognize that 
these are not really exceptions to probabilism but examples of cases in which 
a higher and certain law prevails. I believe that he is also incorrect in stating 
that probabiliorism would be more consistent in applying the same rule 
to all matters. It is my understanding that probabiliorists also teach that 
in these matters the safer course must be followed, and the more probable 
is not necessarily the safer, which is only concerned with the objective pos- 
sibility of material transgression and has nothing to do with the motives 
for believing it true.'° 

If this attack on probabilism seems to indicate a tendency towards se- 
verity, it becomes even more apparent in the chapter on sin.” Trémeau 
holds that all positive imperfections are venial sins, even though he admits 
a distinction between a precept and a counsel. For him, an act contrary 
to a counsel is a venial sin, and he claims the majority of Thomists for his 
side. 

Certainly on his side is E. Ranwez,” according to J. Etienne, a former 
pupil of his who seems to agree with him." But to my knowledge, by far 
the majority of moralists, whether Thomist or otherwise, hold the opposite. 

Perhaps the difference of opinion hinges on one’s whole approach to 
reality, or at least to moral theology. If sin, including venial sin, is a trans- 
gression of the law of God, it is certainly not a sin to choose the lesser of 
two goods. The words of our Lord urging us to be perfect, to which Trémeau 
and others appeal, are certainly a counsel and not a precept. St. Paul makes 
this clear with regard to the counsel of virginity (1 Cor 7). 

If this attitude seems too “juridical” and “legalistic,” it also seems to 
fit in quite well with divine revelation. Is not our relationship with God, 
even in the Christian era, considered a covenant? Of course, if one chooses 
to define venial sin simply as not being as perfect as one might be, then a 
deliberate imperfection is a venial sin. But this seems to do violence to the 
traditional concept of venial sin as a transgression of a precept. To hold 
that an imperfection is not a venial sin does not imply that imperfections 
are considered advisable. There is no question but that the better thing to 


® Trémeau, op. cit., p. 266. 

10 For another attack on probabilism see Giuseppe Pillarella, ““Probabilismus an potius 
.. . tmprobabilismus?”, Palestra del clero 39 (Feb. 1, 1960) 162-64. 

4 Trémeau, op. cit., pp. 270-80. 

2 Morale et perfection (Tournai: Desclée, 1959). 

13 “Morale et perfection,” Revue diocésaine de Namur 14 (Mar.—Apr., 1960) 204-7. 

4 Cf. my article, “Is Religious Disobedience Always a Sin?’’, Review for Religious 19 
(July, 1960) 215-24. 
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do, the ascetical ideal, is to do always what is more pleasing to the infinitely 
good God. 


THE COMMANDMENTS 


The Moral Re-armament movement seems to be having a resurgence. 
C. G. O’Leary, C.SS.R., reviews what has been said before about it'® and 
adds some later information on events and documents. Among the latter 
is the prohibition by Bishop Noa of Marquette, Mich., who has forbidden 
Catholics in his jurisdiction or territory to “attend the meetings of Moral 
Re-armament, or participate in or promote its activities.’”® 

F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., treats of some problems of Catholics connected 
with non-Catholic funeral services in ‘Problems of the Funeral Director.’” 
He deems it all right for a Catholic funeral director to allow a Protestant 
minister to hold service in his parlor and to prepare chairs and other equip- 
ment for him. A professional Catholic organist or singer might function too, 
if the service is private, but not if it is public. And he is using the canonical 
notion of public and private service here, that is, with special garb, ritual, 
and so forth. 

Usually treated with reference to the third commandment, though specifi- 
cally rather a precept of the Church, is the prohibition of servile work on 
Sundays and holydays of obligation. Two articles in the Palestra del clero™ 
by different authors both express the hope that the Second Vatican Council 
will consider reforming this precept. A number of vota being sent in by 
various theological faculties contain a similar suggestion for the Council. No- 
where in the Code or in official interpretations of the Code is the term “ser- 
vile work” defined. The term is evidently a carry-over from the Old Testa- 
ment, but is just as obviously not meant to be understood in the same 
sense. The two most common definitions found in the manuals would make 
the decisive element either that it is work of the body more than the mind 
or that it is work formerly done by slaves. Many modern writers on moral 
questions in periodicals have felt that the term should be defined according 


18 “Catholics and the Moral Re-armament Movement,” American Ecclesiastical Review 
142 (Jan., 1960) 232-40. Cf. “Notes on Moral Theology,” THEoLocicat Stupres 14 
(1953) 33; 15 (1954) 78-79, 599; 16 (1955) 242-43; 18 (1957) 236-37. 

16 Dated Aug. 15, 1958, here cited on p. 238. It has been published also as a separate 
pamphlet. The MRA headquarters are in Bishop Noa’s diocese. 

11 American Ecclesiastical Review 142 (June, 1960) 424-25. 

18 Leone Babbini, O.F.M., “Natura delle opere proibite in giorno festivo,”’ Palesira 
del clero 39 (Mar. 15, 1960) 318-22; Domenico Squillaci, “‘Astensione delle opere servili,” 
ibid. 39 (May 15, 1960) 572-75. 
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to modern circumstances.” L. L. McReavy in the Clergy Review*®* and Msgr. 
J. D. Conway in his column in Our Sunday Visitor™ think that servile should 
be taken to refer to modern servitude to wages; that is, that one should 
abstain from ordinary weekday work. Msgr. Conway believes this to be 
according to the spirit of St. Thomas, who taught that the concept of servile 
works can change according to time and place.” Many, too, have judged 
with canon 29 that custom is the best interpreter of the law or that the com- 
mon estimation of good men is a legitimate norm.” 

At the 1957 convention of the Catholic Theological Society of America, 
Joseph A. M. Quigley, moral professor at St. Charles Seminary in Phila- 
delphia, delivered a paper on “The Changing Concept of Servile Work,” 
which led to a lively discussion, itself an indication of quite a divergence 
of views among the moralists present.* In view of all this diversity of opin- 
ion, and in view of the definite possibility of custom and the common esti- 
mation of good men, there are very few types of work which can be said 
to be certainly forbidden. And few good Catholics who think of asking such 
things in confession would think of doing such work. In fact, many working 
people of no faith would rebel at doing them on a Sunday without necessity.”® 

Would it not, then, be better, in print or in sermons, to refrain from spec- 
ifying any particular work as forbidden by the prohibition of servile work, 
and rather exhort the faithful to fulfil the spirit of the law? And in confession, 
when asked, the confessor might suggest, but not declare it obligatory to 
avoid unnecessary hard work on Sundays, if it can be done just as well on 
Saturday. It is salutary to remember, too, that many Sunday occupations 
are better adapted to keeping the day holy, in the sense of free from sin, 
than the leisure alternatives. 


19 Cf. “Notes on Moral Theology,” THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 9 (1948) 105-8; 16 (1955) 
577-78; 17 (1956) 178; 19 (1958) 552-53. 

20“The Modern Attitude to Servile Work,” Clergy Review 44 (1959) 555-59. 

21“What is Servile Work?”, Catholic Mind 56 (1958) 514-19; reprinted from Our 
Sunday Visitor, March, 1958. 

2 Sum. theol., 2-2, q. 122, a. 4, ad 4m, last sentence, explaining the difference between 
the Old and New Testaments; cited in Catholic Mind 56 (1958) 517. 

%E.g., J. Madden, “Sunday Observance,” Australasian Catholic Record 32 (1955) 
233-38, applying it to recreational gardening; C. L. Parres, C.M., ‘Norms for Sunday 
Work,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 59 (1959) 483-85, on the hobby of gardening in 
the U.S.; Bucceroni 1, n. 652, according to Babbini, art. cit., p. 319. 

™* Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Convention, pp. 145-53; discussion, pp. 153-55. 

*T use the following as a classroom example: digging a ditch (corporal and work of 
slaves), for another person (service to another person), for pay (servitude to wages), 
without any necessity whatever. 
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Among the civic duties usually enumerated in treating the fourth com- 
mandment is that of voting. Fr. Connell tackled the question, whether one 
should vote for a candidate for president just because he is a Catholic.* 
In answering in the direction in which we would all tend, he took an extreme 
stand: 












. .. Catholics are bound in conscience to vote for the candidate whom they con- 
sider best suited for the office, whatever may be his religious affiliation. If a Catholic 
cast his ballot for a candidate because he was a Catholic and passed over a non- 
Catholic candidate who, in his estimation, would make a better president, he would 
be guilty of sin.?” 

































Fr. Edward L. Curran, president of the International Catholic Truth 
Society, immediately took exception to this statement in the Brooklyn 
Tablet.* Not that he wants anyone so to vote, but he objects to labeling 
as sin the choice of what is good but not better. Surely Fr. Connell does 
not hold the doctrine that the choice of the less good is sinful as long as it is 
still good. All should admit that it would be better to vote for the better 
qualified man. All would further admit and hold that it would be a sin to 
vote for a clearly unqualified man over a clearly qualified man, whatever 
be the motive. 


FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


Overstating moral obligations may seem to some a mere rhetorical device 
to put over a point. But to me, when it pretends to be giving Catholic doc- 
trine, it is wrong. It not only tends to form overstrict consciences in some, 
but often has the opposite effect on others. From recognizing that a state- 
ment exaggerates the sinfulness of an action, they are apt to go to the op- 
posite extreme. Another mild example of such exaggeration would seem 
to be an article on a “Moral Code for Motorists,” by Daniel L. Lowery, 
C.SS.R.*® The author presents his matter not as his own opinions but as 
“those of professional moral theologians.”® Among such opinions seems to 
be one that traffic laws oblige directly in conscience under all circumstances. 
For example, “to go through a stop sign on a deserted highway at three 
o’clock in the morning, when you’re sure there’s no one around. . . would 
not be a serious violation of the fifth or seventh commandments. But there 
are very probably venial sins involved.”*! Granted that it is ordinarily better 


26 “A Catholic for President,” American Ecclesiastical Review 142 (Apr., 1960) 271-73. 
” Ibid., pp. 271-72; also cited widely in the Catholic and secular press, e.g., Time, 
April 11, 1960, p. 58. 
% Apr. 23, 1960, p. 6. *% Liguorian 48 (Feb., 1960) 1-8. 
© Tbid., p. 2. % Tbid., p. 6. 
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to observe all traffic laws, and granted that sin, and even grave sin, is often 
objectively present in violating especially the safety measures in traffic 
laws, it still seems to me to be the better-course to omit any debatable point 
—the moral obligation of civil laws—and concentrate on the most impor- 
tant, which is what Fr. Lowery does in most of his article: the possible serious 
violations of the fifth and seventh commandments. This was definitely 
what the Australian bishops did in their 1958 statement on automobile 
driving.” Pius XII did the same in 1955 in an allocution to the International 
Highway Federation® in which he said: 


The often dramatic consequences of violating the traffic code give its observance 
an extrinsic obligatory character far more serious than people generally think. 
Drivers cannot count on their own ability and watchfulness to avoid accidents: 
they must maintain a proper margin of safety in order to cope with the careless 
driver and unforeseen difficulties.“ 


In this matter, priests would do well to stress the grave sin that can easily 
be committed by driving, even at moderate speeds, when under even slight 
influence of alcohol. Statistics, endorsed by the National Safety Council, 
show that the majority of fatal automobile collisions occur at speeds around 
forty miles per hour.** Obviously, very excessive speeds are seriously dan- 
gerous, even apart from danger of collision. But my point is that with even 
a small amount of alcohol in the system a speed of forty miles per hour can 
be fatal. The warning of the Australian bishops seems worth repeating: 


A person who has indulged too freely in alcoholic drink, and who attempts to 
drive in that condition, has already committed a venial sin against the virtue of 
temperance before he starts out. But we consider that there is no parity between 
his sin of intemperance and the offence against the natural law which he commits 
when he assumes control of a potentially lethal machine while in that state. 

One who by alcoholic drink has notably dulled his reflexes or diminished his 
judgment so as to render him an unsafe driver would grievously sin by driving 
a car in that condition. In that state of nervous and judicial instability a driver 
is in serious danger of becoming involved in an accident, and thus violating either 
the fifth or seventh commandment as a result of his own intemperance. One is 
never justified in placing one’s self in a situation like that, even though in a par- 
ticular case one should happen to escape unscathed. 


® “Massacre on the Roads,” annual statement on social] justice by the Australian 
hierarchy, Sept. 7, 1958; reprinted in Catholic Mind 56 (1958) 554-66. 

® “The Highway and Accident Prevention,” The Pope Speaks 2 (1955) 333-36. 

* Ibid., p. 335, italics added. 

%* Paul Kearny, “Let’s Abolish Stupid Speed Limits,” Popular Science, May, 1960, 
pp. 65-68. 
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... According to expert opinion, even the smallest amount of alcohol affects 
one’s vision, judgment, speed of reaction and sense of caution.™ 


And the expert opinion on which the bishops relied has been confirmed 
by subsequent scientific tests too. Alcohol in the blood system tends to 
numb important brain centers. Using a person with a weight of 150 pounds 
as the subject, medical studies have determined the following norms: the 
threshold of measurable effects occurs when there is one-half ounce of al- 
cohol in the blood. (Alcohol is eliminated from the system at the rate of 
approximately one-half ounce an hour.) For some, impairment is not notice- 
able until one ounce is in the system. This causes approximately .05% 
blood-alcohol level, which is the legal limit for drivers in Norway and Swe- 
den. Three ounces of alcohol in the system makes a blood-alcohol level of 
15%, and this is judged by all studies to be beyond the level of safe driving 
and makes the driver liable to prosecution for driving in such a condition.” 

A person who has any appreciable amount of alcohol in his system, or who 
is feeling drowsy, or who has a car that is not functioning properly, should 
not drive until the dangerous condition is remedied. If there is a real need 
to drive, he should keep to a very slow speed, far below ordinary speed 
limits. Otherwise he is taking a serious risk of injury to person or property. 

According to a report in the national edition of the Register, Bishop 
Schexnayder of the Lafayette diocese has acted severely in this matter by 
decreeing that Catholics found criminally negligent in automobile mishaps 
are to be denied Christian burial. Another item in the same issue reminds 
drivers that trusting in a St. Christopher medal while taking unnecessary 
risks can easily involve the sins of presumption or superstition, depending 
on the motive for the trust.* 

Even ambulances should avoid excessive speeding. According to a report 
of a joint committee of doctors and safety council representatives, “Speed 
is seldom, if ever, a factor in the preservation of a life. The excessive speed 


% Art. cit., pp. 565-66. 

7 Cf. R. F. Turner, H. A. Heise, and C. W. Muehlberger, “Interpretation of Tests for 
Intoxication,” Journal of the American Medical Association 168 (1958) 1359-62; B. B. 
Coldwell e al., “Effect of Ingestion of Distilled Spirits on Automobile Driving Skill,” 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol 19 (1958) 590-616, abstracted in Journal of the 
American Medical Association 169 (1959) 1537; W. Haddon, Jr., and V. A. Bradess, 
“Alcohol in the Single Vehicle Fatal Accident: Experience of Westchester County, N.Y.,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association 169 (1959) 1587-93. On the elimination of 
alcohol from the system, cf. Leon A. Greenberg, What the Body Does with Alcohol (New 
Haven: Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, 1955) p. 10. 


% July 10, 1960, p. 6. * Tbid., p. 4. 
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of ambulances has been shown to result in more traffic deaths than lives 
saved.’’4° 

Capital punishment has become a rather live issue during the past year, 
especially in California because of the Chessman case. Speaking of this, 
Anglican Bishop Pike, in a letter to Time, states that “Intentional unjusti- 
fied homicide is murder and since deterrence is lacking as a justification for 
capital punishment, public execution is murder no less than private un- 
justified killing.” 

This attitude that deterrence is the only motive for punishment is con- 
trary to the teaching of Pius XII some years ago that punishment is also 
for satisfaction and reparation to the violated order of justice. As far as 
capital punishment is concerned, most moralists would agree that the state 
has the right but not an obligation to inflict capital punishment for a serious 
crime on a certainly guilty criminal. This leaves the Catholic free to hold 
either for or against the abolishment of capital punishment. 

Another statement implying that deterrence is the sole purpose of punish- 
ment was made by Norman St. John-Stevas, writing in the Dublin Review 
about “Law and Christian Morals in the Liberal Society.”“ “The only 
justification for making suicide a crime would be if it acted as a deter- 
rent... .”“* He argues that suicide and attempted suicide should be removed 
from state penal codes. This is in accord with the recommendations of the 
Wolfenden Commission in England. Nevertheless it would seem desirable 
to have some legal prescription to make possible immediate enforced psy- 
chiatric care for such unfortunates. 

Recalled again by this article is the advice always to take threats of 
suicide seriously. Such threats are only too often carried out and at the very 
least are almost always a sign of a disturbed mind that needs understanding 
and sympathy. This was the advice, too, of two British psychiatrists at a 
recent meeting of the International Association of Gerontology in San 
Francisco.*® 

A recent series of articles in the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 


* Journal of the American Medical Association 172 (Apr. 2, 1960) 1526. 

“ April 4, 1960, p. 2. 

* Allocution to the Sixth International Congress of Penal Law, Oct. 3, 1953; Catholic 
Mind 52 (1954) 107-18, esp. pp. 117-18; and Allocution to the Italian Association of 
Catholic Jurists, Feb. 5, 1955; The Pope Speaks 2 (1955) 17-39, esp. p. 24. 

® Dublin Review 234 (Spring, 1960) 3-20. 

 Ibid., p. 16. 

48 As reported in the San Francisco News-Call-Bulletin, Aug. 10, 1960, pp. 5, 36. Cf. 
THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 20 (1959) 607-8. 
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tion** on the use of drugs to improve athletic performances brings up an 
interesting question that may involve both the fifth and the seventh com- 
mandments, and perhaps even the eighth. The good expected could hardly 
compensate for the dangers of addiction in the use of habit-forming drugs. 
But besides the harmful physical effects of such drugs, the use of any unusual 
artificial helps by one athlete in competition with others (or of a student 
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in a competitive examination, or a participant in a competitive quiz show) he 
would seem to be taking an unfair advantage over the others and thus gain- sin 
ing a prize or honor not due him by the understood terms of such competi- de 





























tion. Admittedly it would be difficult to draw a precise line as to what helps ff, 
one might use licitly. Ordinary stimulants like coffee or cola drinks would — ,, 
certainly be all right. The use of hypnosis would be open to somewhat the § i, 
same questions as drugs. sta 
rec 
ATOMIC WAR dir 

Atomic war has been a frequent subject of these Notes.” And the debate — Ca 
continues, occasioned in part by the appearance of Morals and Missiles,® | we 
a collection of articles upholding the pacifist position, denying for the most f bot 
part the possibility of a just atomic war, even of defense. The articles are f obj 
by Archbishop Roberts, S.J., Francis Stratmann, O.P., Canon F. H. Drink- the 
water, Christopher Hollis, E. I. Watkin, Sir Compton Mackenzie, and Dom f his 
Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., with an introduction by Michael de la Bedoyere. reg 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review and the Clergy Review have both had a ; 
series of communications regarding this book. First to appear in print was f the 
the Radio Replies priest L. Rumble, M.S.C., in “The Pacifist and Modern | clu 


46 G. M. Smith and H. K. Beecher, “Amphetamine Sulphate and Athletic Performance; tha 
I. Objective Effects,” Journal of the American Medical Association 170 (1959) 542-57: whi 
“TI. Subjective Evaluations of Performances, Moral States, and Physical States,” ibid. uny 
172 (Apr. 2, 1960) 1502-14; “Amphetamine, Secobarbital and Athletic Performance,” F 
ibid. 172 (Apr. 9, 1960) 1623-29. Allan J. Ryan, “Use of Amphetamines in Athletics,” x 


ibid. 170 (1959) 562: a guest editorial, explaining experiments financed by the A.M.A. bish 

Of special interest: “Since the use of any drug to improve athletic performance has al- 

ready been made grounds for disqualification by the International Amateur Athletic _. 

Federation, the A.A.U., and the U.S. Olympic Association, as being contrary to the highest 

ideals of sportsmanship, and since the use of amphetamines even in moderately small _ 

doses is known in many instances to result in habituation and harmful effects, the Com- - 

mittee [on Amphetamines and Athletics, of the A.M.A.] has recommended that the use th 

of amphetamines for this purpose be condemned.” defe 
4 THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 10 (1949) 77-79; 12 (1951) 56-59; 13 (1952) 64-66; 14 (1953) 

51; 15 (1954) 79-80; 16 (1955) 246-47; 18 (1957) 238-42; 20 (1959) 608-9. 

Edited by C. S. Thompson (London: James Clarke, 1959). 
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Morality,’*® attacking especially Archbishop Roberts’ article. This was 
followed by an “Exchange on Nuclear Warfare between Archbishop Roberts 
and Father Rumble.’’®° The latter singles out some strange statements of 
Archbishop Roberts in an appeal to ecclesiastical authority: first, that he 
puts Cardinal Ottaviani above Pius XII as a “decisive” authority, and then, 
strangely, completely misquotes Ottaviani from a book published before 
he was prefect of the Holy Office. The Archbishop cites Ottaviani’s “deci- 
sive” statement as: “War (modern total war) must altogether be forbid- 
den.”*! Fr. Rumble points out that the complete statement adds “apart 
from the question of a defensive war” and so is very similar in tenor to the 
statements of Pius XII. Although the Pope’s statements occurred in allocu- 
tions and are certainly not infallible decisions, they do constitute an official 
statement of the highest doctrinal authority in the Church. That this was 
recognized by at least two German bishops appears from the fact that Car- 
dinal Wendell of Munich and Archbishop Seiterich of Freiburg rebuked 
Catholic pacifists in Germany for saying that the statements of Pius XII 
were not authoritative, but only his private views. According to Fr. Rumble, 
both of these bishops “insisted that the Pope’s condemnation of conscientious 
objection by Catholics in a legitimately authorized defensive war demanded 
the assent of the faithful as to a direction given by the Pope in virtue of 
his position as Supreme Shepherd of his flock, and that it could not be dis- 
regarded as if it were no more than his merely private opinion.’”’™ 

The following issue of the Homiletic and Pastoral carried two letters to 
the editor, both supporting Fr. Rumble’s side of the debate. One letter in- 
cluded a citation from a National Catholic News Service release to the effect 
that Bishop Rusch of Innsbruck-Feldkirch had set down conditions under 
which atomic war could be justified as: (1) if it is strictly defensive against 
unjust attack; (2) if basic values of an entire nation are at stake; (3) if the 


® Homiletic and Pastoral Review 60 (1959) 37-47. 

% Ibid. (Feb., 1960) pp. 424-34, including “Nuclear Dilemma Restated,” by Arch- 
bishop Roberts, pp. 424, 426-28, and “My Original Position Reaffirmed,” by Fr. Rumble, 
pp. 425, 428-34. 

5! Morals and Missiles, p. 14; Rumble, art. cit., p. 428. Actually, the only place in the 
pages cited by Roberts from Ottaviani’s Imstitutiones juris publici ecclesiastici 1 (3rd ed.; 
Rome, 1947) 151-55, which could be the basis of his quotation is the heading of par. 86 
on p. 151: “Bellum omnino interdicendum.” A citation which would better reflect the 
thesis of this section could be taken from the same page: “. . . hodie nisi agatur de bello 
defensivo (et quidem sub determinatis conditionibus), quo Status arcere nititur actualem 
iniustam aggressionem bellicam alterius, mon datur amplius justum bellum quod Statui 
ageredi liceat ad repetendum ius suum.” 

8 Art. cit., p. 429. 
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effects of atomic weapons are controllable; and (4) only if no other sufficient 
means of defense is available. The second letter recalled the traditionally 
American attitude of Patrick Henry’s famous line, “Give me liberty or 
give me death,” noting that Communist slavery can be worse than death.* 

The Clergy Review’s moral and canonical writer, L. L. McReavy, also 
criticized Morals and Missiles strongly, especially Archbishop Roberts’ 
contribution.*® In a later issue the “Correspondence” section contained 
letters by three objectors, including Dom Bede Griffiths, together with 
Dr. McReavy’s answers to each.** Another of these objectors, ““Parochus 
Quidam,” entered a rebuttal insisting that modern war is necessarily im- 
moral because its end is now to kill off civilians.” 

In somewhat the same vein is a letter by another of the Morals and Mis- 
siles authors, E. I. Watkin, restating his opinion in specific answer to what 
is probably the best statement of what I would like to call the moderate 
opinion, the article of John Courtney Murray, S.J. In a letter to the The- 
ology Digest, Watkin says: “Father Murray prefers a world ravaged by 
nuclear warfare to a world ruled by Communism; .. . I reply: no end how- 
ever good, not even the destruction of Marxian Communist rule, can justify 
the immorality of mass murder.’** Much more moderate is the letter of 
Protestant theologian Reinhold Niebuhr, agreeing in principle with Fr. 
Murray but expressing the fear that a nuclear war would mean the absolute 
destruction of the world. 

Another John Murray, S.J., a former editor of the Month, expressed the 
opinion that the functioning of the United Nations reduces the chance of 
any war being justified, at least without their backing, but he believes that 
the traditional doctrine on war still has room for application.“ And finally, 
a letter from U. S. Senator Eugene J. McCarthy in Theology Digest expressed 
agreement with John Courtney Murray’s article.® 
In this great debate all Catholic writers are agreed on the obvious points: 


8 Homiletic and Pastoral Review 60 (Mar., 1960) 506, 508. The news release is cited 
on p. 508. 

 Tbid., pp. 508, 510. 

58 “The Debate on the Morality of Future War,” Clergy Review 45 (Feb., 1960) 77-87. 

86 “Correspondence: The Debate on Future War,” ibid. (Apr., 1960) 251-56. 

3 Ibid. 45 (May, 1960) 319-20. 

8% “Remarks on the Moral Problem of War,’’ THEoLocicat StupreEs 20 (1959) 40-61; 
reprinted under the title, “God, Man and the Nuclear War,” Catholic Mind 57 (1959) 
274-88; digested under the title, “The Morality of War,” Theology Digest 7 (1959) 131-37. 
® Theology Digest 8 (Spring, 1960) 67, 127-28; citation, p. 127. 

% Jbid. (Winter, 1960) 2. 61 Studies 193 (Spring, 1960) 30-44. 
® Theology Digest 8 (Spring, 1960) 128. 
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(1) that nuclear war would be an extremely grave physical evil; (2) that it 
is to be avoided by any honorable and just means available, and especially 
by United Nations action; (3) that an aggressive nuclear war could not be 
justified; (4) that the use of nuclear weapons in a defensive war or a U.N. 
police action would be immoral if the same military ends could be achieved 
just as effectively and safely with lesser weapons. In other words, the ex- 
treme position of favoring a war merely to help the economy at home or 
simply to kill off all Communists cannot be a legitimate Catholic opinion. 
It would seem, further, that the extreme pacifist position, that all killing in 
any war is immoral and sinful, is also irreconcilable with Catholic theology. 

That leaves two possible positions for pacifists: (1) that nonviolence is 
the better way, even to the point of allowing Communist domination of the 
world; (2) that nuclear warfare is necessarily immoral, because the evils 
entailed are too great to be justified by any reason, even the avoidance of 
Communist domination. 

It is on this second point that the issue exists between Catholics who are 
consistent with the traditional teaching of the Church. It is a question of 
which is the greater evil: the physical destruction and suffering of nuclear 
war or Communist domination. I believe that the vast majority of author- 
ities on moral theology agree with what seemed to be the opinion of Pius 
XII and John XXIII, i.e., that Communist domination is definitely the 
greater evil. But certainly both are great evils and so to be avoided by what- 
ever just means are possible. 

In the meantime, since the issue is based on a weighing of evils and the 
proportion can hardly be infallibly decided, the theoretical question may 
still be debatable. But in the practical order, for the ordinary citizen, it 
seems to me that Catholic theology demands obedience to legitimate civil 
authority, unless the command is certainly unjust; that in doubtful matters 
the presumption favors legitimate authority. Hence, to be a conscientious 
objector, a Catholic would have to believe not only in the pacifist side of the 
debate, but in the complete lack of solid probability in the opinion of Pius 
XII and most Catholic moral theologians. 


MEDICAL QUESTIONS 


The question of experimentation in medicine was capably treated by 
John J. Lynch, S.J., in the June issue of THEoLocicaL Stupres.® He ex- 
pressed the same doctrine in an article in Chronical Pharmacology and 


® THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 21 (1960) 236-41. Cf. ibid. 19 (1958) 89-90; 15 (1954) 75-77; 
20 (1959) 604-5. 
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Therapeutics.“ On the same subject, Jesis Martinez Balirach, S.J., in Sal 
terrae discusses the Nuremberg principles and expresses agreement with 
them except on the question of experimentation by a doctor on himself, 
in which the Nuremberg principles seem to allow unlimited freedom.® 

In another article on experimentation, in the Catholic Medical Quarterly 
of England, J. C. Acland, of the Department of Pharmacology and Thera- 
peutics of the University of Sheffield, ends somewhat strangely: 



































The above opinions would seem to conflict in part with those expressed by the 
late Holy Father and in particular with the following assertion: “Although one 
must recognize that the interests of science have an authentic value that the moral 
law does not forbid us to enhance and extend, one cannot agree to the following 
proposition: ‘Granted that the doctor’s intervention is determined by the interests 
of science and that he observes the rules of his profession, there are no limits to 
the means he may take to extend medical knowledge.’ Even with these qualifica- 
tions, the proposition is inadmissible.” This quotation is characteristic of the 
article as a whole, which is primarily theoretical and therefore somewhat remote 
from the practical problems involved. It is worth pointing out in this connection 
that Pope Piux XII was merely delivering an Allocution to an International Con- 
gress on Histopathology of the Nervous System, and the question of Papal Infal- 
libility would consequently not arise. Naturally, great weight should be attached 
to the words of a Pope on any occasion. It would seem, however, that the personal 
views of a Supreme Pontiff on medical matters should be treated in the same way 
as those of an eminent scientist on religion. They should be accorded respect but 
not automatic agreement, and they should be adopted, modified or rejected accord- 
ing to the criteria of the profession to which they refer. In the words of H. R. H. 
the Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, in his Presidential Address to the British 
Medical Association “. . . it was recognised from the start that the profession was 
responsible for its own ethics.’’® 


The content of Prof. Acland’s article seems pretty much in agreement 
with what Pius XII taught, with the possible exception that he seems to 
imply, as do the Nuremberg principles, that there are no limits to what a 
physician can do to himself to further science. This would be to deny that 
God has reserved the radical dominion over life. 


“ “Human Experimentation in Medicine: Moral Aspects” (Part 3 of a “Symposium 
on the Study of Drugs in Man”), Chronical Pharmacology and Therapeutics 1 (May- 
June, 1960) 396-400. 

8 “F] hombre vivo como campo de experimentacién,” Sal terrae 48 (Feb., 1960) 88- 
99. 

*6“The Ethics of Therapeutic Trials and Clinical Investigations,” Catholic Medical 
Quarterly 13 (Jan., 1960) 17-20; citation, pp. 19-20. 
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But much more serious is what appears to be a denial of the ordinary 
teaching authority of the pope on the morality of medical matters. It is 
certainly in the province of physicians to supply the medical data for a 
moral judgment, but just as certainly it is the pope’s office to teach the moral 
doctrine. Is not a physician who would want to pronounce on the morality 
of a medico-moral question the same as “an eminent scientist on religion’’? 
I hope that the professor did not mean what his closing words seem to imply. 

An article by another English physician, Joseph P. Reidy, on “Some 
Moral Aspects of Cosmetic Surgery” does not really discuss the moral 
aspects but does suggest an interesting list of different types of cosmetic 
surgery whose morality could be separately treated: (1) mere improvement 
of looks; (2) improvement of looks where looks are a part of one’s equipment 
for earning a livelihood; (3) correcting deformities which affect mental 
attitude; (4) correcting congenital deformities or defects to fit the patient 
into the community; (5) various types of sexual changes; (6) changing iden- 
tifying marks of a criminal. The moral principles have been adequately 
treated before in these Notes.® It should suffice for now to recall that, or- 
dinarily speaking, only (5) and (6) would present any real moral problems. 

The effort to legalize abortion more widely® continues. One recent and 
rather disappointing example is “Criminal Abortion: Facing the Facts,” 
appearing in the Los Angeles Bar Bulletin’ by Zad Leavy, a deputy district 
attorney in Los Angeles County. He urges a liberalization of the laws to 
allow abortions for psychological, eugenic, or social reasons, as well as thera- 
peutic; that is, for cases of rape, incest, or moral irresponsibility of the 
female, and possibly also for immaturity of the mother. Mr. Leavy admits 
that abortion is not usually to be recommended in such cases, but he would 
like to see it legalized to prevent more dangerous secret abortions from dis- 
reputable operators. As an example of his eugenic reasons, he suggests 
allowing abortion for a woman who has had rubella during the first twelve 
weeks of pregnancy, claiming that there is a thirty per cent chance of serious 
disease, defect, or deformity in the child in such cases.” 

In answer to such reasoning, one is tempted to suggest rather letting the 
child be born and then, if it is defective or deformed, kill it, thus saving the 
seventy per cent or more who would be perfectly normal. The repugnance 


® Tbid., pp. 20-22. Cf. Pius XII, Allocution to the Italian Society of Plastic Surgery, 
Oct. 4, 1958; AAS 50 (1958) 952-61. 

8 THEOLOGICAL StupIEs 21 (1960) 240-41. 

® Cf. “Notes on Moral Theology,” ibid. 21 (1960) 234-36. 

70 34 (1959) 355-60, 373-83. 

"| For medical articles on the matter, cf. abstracts in Linacre Quarterly 26 (1959) 24, 
75-76, 102. 
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which would greet such a suggestion would illustrate the lack of basic prin- 
ciples in those who would permit abortion. Sentiment would seem to be 
their chief principle. Perhaps letting more ordinary citizens see the perfect 
features of an aborted fetus would help them to realize that it is just another 
form of murder. 

Thomas C. Donlan, O.P., considers “Some Moral Aspects of Medical 
Partnerships” in the June issue of the Homiletic and Pastoral Review.” A 
moral problem arises in a partnership or association with a doctor who 
engages in objectively immoral practices, especially direct abortion, direct 
sterilization, or fitting or advising contraceptives. By civil law, partners 
are equally principal agents and equally responsible for all acts of any in- 
dividual partner, unless there is an explicit and known agreement to the 
contrary. Besides the question of co-operation, there is almost always also 
the question of scandal to be considered. Less scandal will usually be present 
in large groups or clinics. It is the bishop’s right to decide in doubts as to 
whether or not scandal is involved.” As medical skill reflects from one part- 
ner to another, so also does morality. 

Considering these factors, Fr. Donlan would allow a partnership with 
such a doctor or doctors, only if there is no formal co-operation and no im- 
mediate material co-operation in any illicit acts (e.g., no referral for objec- 
tively immoral services, no direct sharing in profits of immoral services); 
and “he must refuse to enter any partnership which truly causes scandal.” 
Even when these conditions are fulfilled, rarely will such a partnership 
be the better choice. 

In my own judgment, real scandal will almost always be great enough 
in our country to rule out any such partnership, unless there is a very great 
good to be gained (which, if obvious, would usually reduce the scandal). 
Mere convenience or economy in sharing office arrangements would not 
seem to justify the danger. Too many Catholic women are under great pres- 
sure to have these immoral services, and even apparent approval by a 
Catholic doctor can well swing the balance the wrong way. And in our day 
there is such a crying need in so many places for good Catholic obstetricians 
and gynecologists and even for general practitioners who practice these 
branches, that the need for a livelihood can rarely, if ever, be adduced asa 
justifying cause. 


7 Homiletic and Pastoral Review 60 (June, 1960) 795-801; cf. “Notes on Moral The- 
ology,” THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 15 (1954) 607. 


7 60 (1960) 799. % Tbid., p. 801. 
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NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY 


SIXTH COMMANDMENT 


In evaluating a chapter of a recent book,’”® Josef Miller, S.J., of Innsbruck, 
gives a good outline of moral and pastoral theology on the problem of adoles- 
cent masturbation.”* All directly voluntary venereal action is objectively 
gravely sinful. This is common and certain Catholic teaching, whatever 
may be said of the ethical reasoning to explain why. Indirectly voluntary 
venereal actions will be sinful or not according to the ordinary principle of 
double effect. Even in a directly voluntary act, there will be grave subjective 
guilt only when the act is placed with full realization that it is seriously 
wrong and full free choice of the will. These are principles admitted by all 
moralists. 

Determining whether or not the full realization and free choice of the 
will are present in a given case is often a difficult problem. Psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and ordinary doctors can be of help in this matter. However, 
some psychiatrists exaggerate the lack of guilt. Von Gagern is cited as an 
example.” In The Problem of Onanism he says that he has never met a case 
where he thought the subjective elements necessary for mortal sin were 
present. 

Still, often enough the advertence and/or consent is either entirely lack- 
ing or sufficiently so to reduce the subjective guilt to venial sin. This is 
especially true when a person is troubled while trying to get to sleep. At 
such a time, even the fear of having a temptation can be the cause of the 
difficulty. In time of temptation when going to bed or at other times, it is 
best to distract the mind and not to fight directly against the temptation, 
even by prolonged prayer, since even negative concentration on the subject 
tends to keep it in the mind and can aggravate the situation.” 

Hans Wirtz, the author of the book being reviewed by Fr. Miller, is criti- 
cized for giving general advice that adolescents should not confess acts of 
self-abuse, because the examination of conscience and even the act of con- 
fessing just brings the subject back to mind and thereby the difficulty is 
increased. All moralists agree that if recalling a sin or confessing it is a source 
of danger either to the penitent or to the confessor, the penitent is excused 


7 Hans Wirtz, Stille Revolution: Laienbriefe an einen Priester (Niirnberg: Glock und 
Lutz, 1959). 

76 “Moral- und Pastoraltheologisches zur Pubertitsonanie: Zur Kritik des Onanie- 
Kapitels in dem Buche Stille Revolution von Hans Wirtz,” Theologisch-praktische Quartal- 
schrift 108 (1960) 31-41. 

7 Tbid., p. 35. 

%8 Ibid., p. 36. Cf. Pius XII in Sacra virginitas; Catholic Mind 52 (1954) 504. 
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from examining himself about the matter and from confessing it. But for 
most, the mere mentioning of the matter in confession does not cause further 
temptation.”® 

Wirtz is again criticized for overstating the lack of guilt in this matter 
among adolescents. While many may be free from grave guilt, certainly 
some are not. This can be especially evident where they deliberately seek 
occasions.*° 

If one is trying to get to sleep when the temptation begins, and fights 
against the temptation, but the phantasms and feelings keep increasing, the 
release is often brought on by a sort of reflex motion." In such circumstances 
one can hardly speak of mortal sin, and perhaps there is no sin at all, because 
of a lack of choice of the will.™ 

Sometimes, too, the cause of adolescent masturbation can be a nervous 
disorder for which medical help should be sought. Habit, too, can have 
such an intensity as to cause such acts in spite of good will and honest efforts. 
Often success at breaking a real habit will only be very gradual.* 

Finally—and this is almost the only point on which I would tend to dis- 
agree with him—Fr. Miller feels that even in cases in which the confessor 
judges that there has been no serious subjective guilt, he should not tell 
this to the penitent.“ Perhaps he is referring only to the last-treated case, 
that of force of real habit. If so, I would agree. I would also agree for cases 
involving external occasions. But in the case of the person trying to get 
to sleep, or similar cases, where it is morally certain that the guilt is not 
subjectively grave, I think the penitent should be told. Fr. Miller agrees 
that guilt feelings about such experiences can cause anxiety which tends 
to aggravate the difficulty. As I stated in an article in the Priest: 


... I believe that this should be told to the penitent, so as to remove anxieties 
which may be aggravating the situation and to avoid causing despair, but cau- 
tiously, so as not to lead to laxism. The confessor might say: ‘“These acts are always 
mortal sins when they are done fully deliberately; but if they happen .. . [when 
you are trying to get to sleep and] you can honestly say that you did not intend to 
do them before going to bed, that you were honestly trying to get to sleep when 
the process started, then most probably you have not committed a mortal sin; 
because in that state of trying to get to sleep, one is usually not in full possession 
of his faculties; and acts done in that state are usually not fully deliberate.® 


® Ibid., p. 38.  Tbid., p. 39. 
8 Jbid.: “Und schliesslich lést sich durch eine Art von Reflexbewegungen.” 
® Tid. % Tbid., p. 40. % Ibid. 


®% “Questioning on Self-abuse,” Priest 16 (May, 1960) 475-77; citation, p. 476. 
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Another point on which I would disagree with Fr. Miller is somewhat 
related. He seems to think that adolescents should be advised to put off 
Communion until they can go to confession, even when it is morally certain 
that there is no formal mortal sin, or at least a truly reasonable doubt about 
formal guilt. I would agree that such advice might be given to a lax penitent. 
But where there is no question of formal mortal sin, or even when there is 
a real doubt about it in a person of ordinarily delicate conscience, I see no 
reason to give such advice, especially since it can easily lead to further ten- 
sions which in turn will aggravate the difficulty. 

Perhaps one reason for doubting the frequency of such cases is too much 
readiness to accept every confession of self-abuse as formal mortal sin with- 
out finding out the circumstances. Admittedly, there can be difficulty in 
finding out circumstances without causing undue embarrassment to the 
penitent. Over a period of several years I have tried to work out a method 
of doing this. My suggestions are included in the above-mentioned article 
in the Priest. I urge confessors to try such a method and not simply throw 
it out as a theory of a professor in his ivory tower. It is definitely the result 
of working out a system from a fairly extensive confessional experience. 

At times a confessor will come across a penitent who seems to be mastur- 
bating as the result of a real compulsion or other psychological difficulty. 
Psychiatric help is usually indicated for such penitents. But in practice it is 
often hard to persuade a person to go to a psychiatrist with such a difficulty, 
especially an adolescent. For a possible line of action for such cases, Richard 
A. McCormick, S.J., gives very helpful advice in an article in the Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review entitled “Adolescent Masturbation: A Pastoral Prob- 
lem.’ The only further comment I would add is a caution not to think 
that a penitent is in the category requiring this fuller pastoral treatment too 
readily. I would urge trying my suggested approach first, and if this does 
not discover a simpler solution, then try Fr. McCormick’s. 


USE OF ANOVULANTS 


The use of substances which prevent ovulation involves several questions 
which demand a precise understanding of general principles and their appli- 
cation. As mentioned before in these Notes,” all moralists would agree that 
the use of these substances for the sole purpose of contraception is certainly 
wrong; and their use for the sole purpose of correcting pathological menstrual 
disorders is certainly licit, provided it is done according to good medical 


% Homiletic and Pastoral Review 60 (Mar., 1960) 527-40. 
8? THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 19 (1958) 549-51, 567-68; 20 (1959) 627; 21 (1960) 231-32. 
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standards. Difficulties come in the in-between area where motives seem 
mixed—where correction of a pathology or abnormality is desired, but 
avoidance of pregnancy is also desired. 

John Acland—mentioned before as the author of a rather strange state- 
ment on experimentation—in a letter to the editor of the Catholic Medical 
Quarterly seems to suggest that the use of antiovulants as contraceptives 
might be licit.** He argues that the intention to avoid children is licit, as 
in the use of rhythm; that the use of antiovulants is admittedly licit for 
menstrual disorders and is not wrong on the ground of artificiality, because 
it promotes natural activities of various parts of the body. Perhaps, then, 
their use is all right to avoid conception. 

The editors add a footnote disclaiming this letter as a view of the Guild. 
And in the next issue, surgeon John Ryan, commenting on Prof. Acland’s 
letter, says: 


The present moral directive on the use of the progestational steroids would 
seem to indicate that these drugs may not be used solely for the purposes of con- 
traception; but they are permitted in treating gynaecological disorders or sterility, 
as in this case where the inhibiting of ovulation occurs it is incidental and not 
the primary intention of their administration.™ 


Denis O’Callaghan, discussing ‘Fertility Control by Hormonal Medica- 
tion” in the Irish Theological Quarterly, states the general principles for 
moral solutions quite well: 


If the intention is bad, i.e., if it aims at contraception or sterilization, there is 
no need to examine the physical act itself since the whole human act is objectively 
wrong. If the intention is good, i.e., to correct pathology, then the liceity of the 
human act will depend on the moral character of the physical act—if this con- 
stitutes direct sterilization the therapy cannot be allowed. Pius XII recognises the 
validity of the principle licet corrigere defectus naturae, but he adds the important 
proviso, “it is still necessary to question by what means the natural defects are 
corrected and to take care not to vitiate other principles of morality.”™ 


And again: “... no reason however serious can justify what is contrary to 
nature.”®! If the sterilization or prevention of conception is truly only in- 
directly voluntary (i.e., if neither is intended as ends or means), the principle 
of double effect will apply. 

If Fr. O’Callaghan’s statement of principles is accurate, it seems hard to 


% Catholic Medical Quarterly 13 (Jan., 1960) 15-16. 

%® Ibid. (Apr., 1960) 72-73. 

Trish Theological Quarterly 27 (Jan., 1960) 1-15; citation, p. 15. 
" Tbid., p. 6. 
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reconcile his application to a couple of concrete problems. He inclines to 
the opinion “that one may lawfully employ the progestogen medication 
to compensate for any failure of the natural hormones which normally 
operate to suspend ovulation at least during early lactation.” As a reason 
he alleges that this is “aiding nature rather than... frustrating it.” If 
the purpose of the medication is to aid the proper production of milk for 
nursing the baby with no intention of preventing another conception, it 
would seem to be an ordinary application of the principle of double effect. 
But if the intention is to be sure that no act of intercourse will result in 
another pregnancy, I find it hard to see why this is not immediately ruled 
out by the principle, “If the intention is bad, i.e., if it aims at contraception 
or sterilization, there is no need to examine the physical act itself since the 
whole human act is objectively wrong.” The intention would certainly 
be aiming at contraception. It would seem that Fr. O’Callaghan should 
either modify his principle or incline his view on its application in the op- 
posite direction. 

For my part, I incline to agree with the principle and deny the liceity of 
using such medication to prevent conception even if this amounts to 
doing what nature might have done itself. In this I incline to agree with 
John L. Thomas’ statement that the evil of contraception is in the contra- 
diction to nature in willing an act whose primary natural purpose is the pro- 
creation of children and at the same time willing another act to prevent 
this purpose from being fulfilled.™ 

Canon P. Anciaux, Belgian writer on moral matters, goes even further 
away from traditional principles. He seems to think that as long as the 
reason for avoiding children is in some way medical (including psychic 
difficulties and even an extreme fear of pregnancy, even though this last 
be not based on any physical reason), the sterilization should be classified 
as indirect.** To me, this seems another example of confusing the distinction 
between direct and indirect voluntary. The fact that there is also a medical 
intention does not mean that the sterility is only indirectly voluntary. As 
long as it is willed, even as a means to a good end, it is directly voluntary. 
If one wishes to change the definition of direct and indirect sterilization, 
he would also have to throw out the traditional four conditions of the double- 
effect principle or at least these two: that the good intended must not result 


® Thid., p. 14. % Tbid., p. 15; cf. supra n. 92. 

“In a paper delivered at the 15th annual convention of the Catholic Theological 
Society of America. The Proceedings have not yet appeared. 

% “Regulation des naissances et thérapies hormonales: Aspects normaux des traite- 
ments a base de substances progestatives,” Saint-Luc médicale 32 (no. 2, 1960) 67-80. 
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from the evil, and that the evil must not be intended either as end or means. be 
Was Pius XII wrong in a statement cited by Canon Anciaux himself? ing 
Is it licit to prevent ovulation by means of pills used as a remedy to disorders - 
of the uterus or of the organism, since this medication, in hindering ovulation, 
also renders conception impossible? Is it permitted for a married woman who, ev 
in spite of this temporary sterility, desires to have relations with her husband? 
The answer depends on the intention of the person. If the woman takes this medi- 
cation, not with the intention of preventing conception, but solely, on advice of 
her physician, as a necessary remedy because of a malady of the uterus or organ- of 
ism, she causes an indirect sterilization, which is permitted according to the general bil 
principle of actions with a double effect. But one causes a direct and hence illicit 
sterilization when one prevents ovulation for the purpose of saving the uterus or - 
organism from the consequences of a pregnancy which it is not able to support. Tl 
Certain moralists maintain that it is permitted to take these medicaments with to 
this end, but mistakenly (c’est @ tort). One must equally reject the opinion of some ge 
physicians and moralists in permitting their use when a medical indication makes 
an immediate conception undesirable, or in other similar cases which it would ca 
not be possible to mention here; in these cases, the use of the medicaments has vo 
as an end to prevent conception by inhibiting ovulation; therefore, it is a case of on 
direct sterilization.” lat 
Admittedly, this statement does not have the guarantee of infallibility, uss 
but it is authoritative, as an answer to a group of doctors who asked him th 
to give them the correct doctrine. It seems strange that Canon Anciaux pri 
seems to quote it approvingly and cites a number of other moralists as th 
holding the same doctrine,” and yet seems to depart from it in some specific S10 
applications. Zi 
Another of Canon Anciaux’ strange-sounding applications is to the pre- “s 
menopause period.” He seems to think that it is licit to inhibit ovulation tir 
during this time to prevent psychic disturbances over irregularity. If he m¢ 
means that he approves medication which might have as an immediate th 
effect a feeling of relief in the way a tranquilizer would work, I would agree 
with him. But if he means that the medication will remove the fear of preg- 
nancy from acts of intercourse, it seems to me to be a direct intention of 19 
contraception or direct sterilization, even if it is intended just to cover an 30, 
outside chance that the woman is not sterile anyhow. To me, this would * 
% Allocution to the Seventh International Convention of the International Society of 16 
Hematology, Sept., 12, 1958; AAS 50 (1958) 732-40; citation, p. 735, my translation, 
italics in AAS; cited in the present article, pp. 69-70. Immediately following this section 14 
of the Allocution came the statement quoted above, n. 92. 
% Fuchs, Gibbons, Janssens, van Kol, Connell, Burch, Lynch, B. Hiring. Pr 
% Art. cit., pp. 76-77. 
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be just as clearly a direct sterilization as a puncture of the heart of a seem- 
ingly dead person to be sure that he is not buried alive is murder in inten- 
tion. 

Let us hope that continuing discussion of these problems will lead to 
eventual clarification of the issues. 


MISCELLANEA ON THE USE OF MARRIAGE 


The population problem has been pretty thoroughly covered in previous 
editions of these Notes.®® For this issue, it should be enough to add a few 
bibliographical items with very little comment: four periodical articles,!°° 
some book reviews,'” a paper read at last year’s convention of the Catholic 
Theological Society of America,!” and an allocution of Pope John XXIII 
to a group connected with the FAO, sponsoring a “Campaign against Hun- 
a 

Fr. Zimmerman’s convention paper calls for brief comment. His sociologi- 
cal treatment of the population problem was interesting and thought-pro- 
voking. But in the moral area, he took the occasion to be somewhat severe 
on the practice of rhythm. Taking several citations from Pius XII praising 
large families and condemning superficial solutions to overpopulation by 
use of contraceptives, Fr. Zimmerman presented as a matter settled by 
the Holy See that overpopulation could not be a legitimate reason for the 
practice of rhythm. Unfortunately, in publishing the acts of this convention, 
the CTSA changed its former policy by omitting any record of the discus- 
sions following the papers. In this case quite a few moralists objected against 
Zimmerman’s view and pointed out that Pius XII explicitly included 
“social” reasons among those which could justify rhythm even for the whole 
time of a marriage. To my knowledge, none of these moralists would recom- 
mend rhythm for this purpose, but they insisted that it is not outlawed by 
the late Pope’s teaching. 


® THEOLOGICAL StupIES 19 (1958) 565-68; 20 (1959) 625-26; 21 (1960) 227-29. 

100 Bishop Karl J. Alter, “The Bishops and Birth Control,” Social Order 10 (Mar., 
1960) 99-102; Robert H. Amundson, “The Population Explosion,” America 103 (Apr. 
30, 1960) 192-95; James O’Gara, “Birth Control and Foreign Aid,” Catholic Mind 58 
(May-June, 1960) 239-43 (from Worldview, Jan., 1960); W. S. Thompson, “World Popu- 
lation and Food Supply,” Journal of the American Medical Association 172 (Apr. 9, 1960) 
1647-50. 

101 By John L. Thomas, S.J., in Social Order 10 (Feb., 1960) 90-91; (March, 1960) 
140-41. 

102 Anthony F. Zimmerman, S.V.D., “Morality and the Problems of Overpopulation,” 
Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Convention, pp. 5-27. 

103 4 AS 52 (June 27, 1960) 463-65; the Allocution was given on May 3, 1960. 
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A final note on population—a curiosity item—to offer some comfort to 
those who may be scared by prophecies of “standing room only” on the 
earth. Although the problem may come to such a crisis sometime and pos- 
sible solutions should be considered now, such a condition will hardly come 
in our generation. A little arithmetic shows that if all the people on earth 
today were crowded into the one state of Texas (now only second largest 
in the U.S.), each man, woman, child, and infant could have a lot fifty by 
fifty feet and have space left over; or a family group of parents and two 
children would have fifty by two hundred feet. So at least there is plenty 
of standing room.!™ 

Speaking of rhythm, L. L. McReavy considers the question, “Is the Duty 
of Fecundity Limited?’ Specifically, is the fact that a couple already 
has four or five children sufficient reason of itself to justify their using rhythm 
to avoid more children? He admits the extrinsic probability of the affirmative 
answer, but himself inclines to the negative in the theoretical order. In the 
practical order, he agrees that “‘such a couple will seldom. . .lack a reason 
sufficient to exonerate them from even venial blame.”!® 

Protestant promoters of contraception usually fail to see a difference 
between end and means, as well as between primary and secondary ends 
of sex and marriage. William E. Hulme, Professor of Pastoral Theology and 
Counseling at Waterburg Theological Seminary in Dubuque, Iowa, in an 
article in Pastoral Psychology holds that the theological issue is whether 
control of nature is a part of man’s responsibility. What means are used is 
of no consequence. “From a Christian point of view the moral issue is the 
same in the use of contraceptives as in the rhythm method. In either case 
the intention of the couple is to avoid conception without foregoing the 
marriage act, and morality centers in motivation so far as the New Testa- 
ment is concerned.”"® As proof of this, in a footnote he adds: “St. Paul even 
subjects martyrdom to this test in I Cor. 13”—which, of course, is the 
famous chapter on charity. 

Hulme feels that the Catholic position amounts to a cult of nature con- 
trary to Sacred Scripture. “We are to subdue nature, not worship it. . . .The 


1% Figuring the world population at 2.8 billion and using World Almanac area figure 
for Texas as 263,513 square miles of dry land. If the higher figure of three billion popula- 
tion is used, the per capita area would be a fraction less than fifty by forty-nine feet. 

105 Clergy Review 45 (May, 1960) 295-300. 

106 Thid., p. 300. Cf. THEoLocicat Stupies 14 (1953) 57; 16 (1955) 588; 18 (1957) 
593-94; 19 (1958) 569-71. 

107 “A Theological Approach to Birth Control,” Pastoral Psychology 11 (Apr., 1960) 
25-32. 

108 Tbid., p. 28. 
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Christian as a worker together with the Creator channels and subdues 
these processes to serve the purposes for which God has created and re- 
deemed us.’ For him, the theological issue between his position and 
ours is ‘whether there is not a higher source for the revelation of God’s will 
than the processes of nature.” 

Several times Prof. Hulme makes a comparison between sex and eating 
as natural functions; but each time he fails to make the application to the 
natural purpose of these functions. A comparison worked out a little further 
might be helpful. The obvious primary natural (biological, if he wishes) 
purpose of eating is to sustain the body. It is not wrong to eat for the pleas- 
ure, too, provided that such eating is not contrary to the primary natural 
purpose, that is, that it is not harmful to the body. I should think that 
Prof. Hulme would also consider it sinful to place some kind of a rubber 
bag to catch food eaten merely for pleasure, and then empty it out. 

To my knowledge, Catholic theology has never held that contraception 
is wrong just because it is artificial, although even Prof. Acland, cited 
earlier,“ seems to have this impression. Contraception is wrong because it 
goes directly contrary to nature. We do not believe in a cult of nature, but 
we do believe that nature is a source of finding out God’s will, if taken in 
its completeness with all its relations and in conjunction with other sources 
of knowing God’s will. This is obviously not to say that it is the only source 
of revelation, nor even necessarily the highest, but merely one source. And 
as our confirmation that it is a source, we might cite Wis 13:1-9 and Rom 
1:18-20," 

Nor does our argument against contraception stem necessarily from 
placing the procreation of children as the primary purpose of sexual function 
and the fostering of mutual love as secondary. It is our belief that to go 
directly contrary to either natural end is wrong. One need not always 
achieve both ends, but one may never act directly contrary to either one. 

Frustration of the secondary end of marriage is offered as the reason for 
the teaching of Pius XII that artificial insemination is wrong even with 
seed obtained legitimately from the husband. On the other hand, means 


109 Tbid. If one substitutes the word “them” after “created,”’ it makes a good state- 
ment of our position. We believe in the same ultimate end too, but not by going against 
the immediate end. 

10 Tid. 11 Cf. supra n. 90. 

u2Tt is to be hoped that some Catholic theologian or biblical scholar will develop 
more fully the scriptural argument from the Genesis account of Onan (Gn 38:8-10), 
showing that the constant pre-Reformation interpretation of the text is a condemnation 
of contraception. Cf. A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture (New York: Nelson, 
1953) n. 156k. 
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used to help natural processes are never wrong merely because they are 
artificial; otherwise it would be immoral to wear glasses or use hearing aids. 
Similarly licit would seem to be a device to help a husband have more effec- 
tive intercourse with his wife, although this can involve a question of 
impotence. A new aid of this type, under the name of Eros, is being produced 
in San Francisco. In the Journal of the American Medical Association a San 
Francisco doctor says of it: ‘““The device has been helpful in the following 
ways: (1) vaginal insemination has been achieved. (2) Stronger erections 
are reported. (3) The husband’s confidence has been increased. (4) Wives 
who had never experienced orgasm during marriage have done so. (5) One 
wife conceived.’’"* 

The doctor also says why its use, naturally speaking, is preferable to 
artificial insemination: ‘‘Since this [artificial insemination] entails masturba- 
tion or the equivalent to secure the specimen, it is psychologically un- 
desirable, because the fact of impotence is emphasized. Indeed, some men 
are unable, after a few trials, to produce an ejaculation. Thus, a bad situ- 
ation has been made worse.’ 

The problem of impotence involved here can be left to a discussion at 
some later date. 

A final question on the use of marriage concerns the “Obligations in 
Conscience Following Sterilization Operations.” In an article by that title 
Msgr. James Madden of Australia outlines the ordinary doctrine."* If the 
person has proper contrition, he or she may be absolved and may exercise 
marriage rights. However, true contrition necessarily involves the willing- 
ness to submit to a repair operation if such becomes practicable and attain- 
able without too great difficulty. At present, such repair operations are 
still rarely if ever fully successful to a restoration of fertility, and for the 
woman entail the risk of a major operation. Nevertheless, in the experience 


43 Pendleton Tompkins, “Infertility Due to Faulty Intromission Successfully Treated 
by Prosthetic Device,” Journal of the American Medical Association 172 (Jan. 2, 1960) 53. 

114 Jhid. One non-Catholic suggests a start for further investigation. R. M. Fagley, in 
The Population Explosion and Christian Responsibility (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1960), cites the traditional Jewish interpretation (pp. 115-17) and Augustine’s interpre- 
tation (p. 171) as against contraception. The reference to Augustine is to his treatise De 
conjugiis adulterinis 2, 12 (ML 40, 479). 

8 Australasian Catholic Record 37 (Jan., 1960) 33-36. Cf. F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
“Rights and Duties of Vasectomized Man,” American Ecclesiastical Review 141 (1959) 
60; W. F. Allen, “Marital Rights of the Sinfully Sterilized,” Pastoral Life 4 (1956) 30-32. 
Both present the same doctrine as Msgr. Madden. 
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of quite a few doctors and priests, many who have undergone sterilization 
prefer to try the repair operation for the peace of their own consciences. 

Certainly, a person who deliberately had the operation of sterilization 
with the intention of confessing it later, would not have true contrition 
essential to valid absolution unless he had a real change of heart. 

The obligation of the repair operation when and if it becomes easily 
available is comparable to that of a woman who has been fitted with a 
contraceptive diaphragm. She could hardly be said to have true contrition 
as long as she leaves it in place. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH COMMANDMENTS 


F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., presents two brief items touching on justice. 
The first, “Dishonesty in a Public Employee,’’"® offers examples of actions 
which would be sinful on the score of both justice and scandal: to do free 
work for friends of the boss at city expense; to give another worker credit 
for working when actually he was at the ball game; to give to friends of the 
boss or one’s own friends materials which belong to the city. 

The second item has to do with “The Disappearance of Library Books.’’"” 
Fr. Connell states that it is objectively a sin to take library books without 
recording their removal and without returning them. Even if eventually 
returned, this could cause inconvenience, sometimes even grave inconveni- 
ence. And as an act of proprietorship on another’s property against his 
reasonable wishes, it is the equivalent of theft. 

A comment might be added: for a religious to do this without a valid 
permission would be a violation of his vow of poverty. There is certainly 
no general permission to borrow library books without recording them, 
where recording withdrawals is the ordinary procedure. 

Also connected with justice is an interesting question proposed without a 
definite solution by a German writer: Who owns the space above a nation?!"* 
Ordinary air space is considered within the right of the underlying nation. 
But what about the space above the ordinary atmosphere? Perhaps it 
should be considered open to all, like the high seas, at least as long as it is 
not used in a way threatening the sovereignty of other nations. 

The TV quiz scandal of last year seems to have so scared those concerned 
that the present tendency is almost to the contrary extreme—being almost 
absurdly honest. However, it did involve some interesting moral questions. 

6 American Ecclesiastical Review 142 (Feb., 1960) 128-30. 


7 bid. (May, 1960) 344-45. 
118 Paul Roth, “Wem gehért der Luftraum?” Stimmen der Zeit 166 (June, 1960) 202-9. 
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Fr. Connell discusses some of these,"* holding that a rigged quiz program is 
at least a lie in action; and he thinks it might well be objectively a mortal 
sin because of the widespread effect on the public. But I wonder if the ex- 
posé has not actually shocked the public towards greater honesty. It seems 
to have done so in the industry at present. Let us hope that it is more than 
just a realization that dishonest programs may lose patronage. 

In the same article Fr. Connell also considers possible questions of justice. 
If the contestants participate in the rigging, there would seem to be no 
violation of justice. But if there is an express or even implicit agreement 
that this is a fair competition for a cash prize and then one contestant is 
given answers, it amounts to cheating the other contestant of his fair chance 
to win. It might be hard to estimate the value of the chance, but it would 
seem to be more or less a fifty per cent chance between two contestants, 
lacking any norm for a surer evaluation. On the other hand, we might ask 
whether a contestant who pays nothing to get on the program and enjoys a 
free trip and vacation anyhow, has a strict right in justice to such a chance. 
Is his mere appearance on a commercial show an exchange on his part? 

The concept of lying seems a simple one, and yet all are aware how diffi- 
cult it is to give a very precise definition. The problems connected with 
such a definition are numerous. One is, how far one can go in concealing 
the truth without being guilty of a lie. J. Goffinet"”° considers the question 
in connection with the doctor’s obligation to warn his patient of approach- 
ing death so that he can get his affairs in order. How can he do this and at 
the same time not cause his patient undue alarm?!” Fr. Goffinet suggests 
that the whole truth about a patient’s condition may be kept from him. To 
justify false rather than merely ambiguous statements,™ he relies on the 
inclusion of the intention to deceive in his definition of lying, saying that 
the doctor’s intention is to serve the good of his patient rather than to deceive 


u9 “Moral Problems Connected with Television,” American Ecclesiastical Review 142 
(Jan., 1960) 54-59. Cf. Hans J. Morgenthau, “America’s Moral Crisis: I. The Van Doren 
Case,” Catholic Mind 58 (Mar—Apr., 1960) 110-14; “II. Epistle to the Columbians,” 
ibid., pp. 114-20. The first is from the New York Times Magazine, Nov. 22, 1959; the 
second from the New Republic, Dec. 21, 1959. 

120 “Faut-il dire la vérité aux malades?”’, Revue ecclésiastique de Liége 47 (no. 2, 1960) 
93-102. 

181 One doctor of rather wide experience told a group of interns in my presence that he 
had never seen advice of extreme unction cause undue shock to a patient except in one 
case: when a priest began to anoint a non-Catholic by mistake. 

18 Fr. Goffinet criticizes B. Hiring, Le loi du Christ 3, 213-23, as holding too strict a 
doctrine, insisting that there always be a true sense to the words used. 
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him. But is it not by means of deceiving him that he will comfort and help 
the patient? Therefore, the matter of intention is not the decisive element. 

Few modern moralists would question the liceity of untruthful words 
where there is an obligation to protect a secret. How to reconcile the false 
statements, undoubtedly meant to deceive the importunate fisher after 
secrets, is the theoretical problem. I think a solution based on a fuller under- 
standing of the classic locutio contra mentem will do it, in which locutio or 
speech is taken in a formal sense as the use of arbitrary signs in circum- 
stances which indicate that the speaker intends to communicate what is in 
his mind. In this sense, for example, speaking in a play is not formal speech, 
but only material. So also, when a person is forced to answer questions on 
matters about which the asker has no business asking, this should indicate 
that the speaker does not intend to communicate what is in his mind. So, 
whatever he says in such circumstances is not a lie. It is simply not formal 
speech in the full sense of the word. It is, if you wish, verbal fencing. 

It may still be sinful to deceive a person even when only material speech 
is used, or even when objectively true but deliberately misleading words 
are used. To lead a person into error is to cause him a physical evil. And 
generally speaking, charity demands that we do not cause evil to our neigh- 
bor. However, physical evil can be done even deliberately for a sufficient 
reason, as long as the act is not morally evil in itself. 

How would this definition of formal speech and of lying fit the doctor’s 
case? In my judgment, the use of false words to a patient can only be justi- 
fied when the patient has shown by previous actions and statements that 
he does not want to be told dire news of his state. Then his attitude shows 
that he does not want the doctor to communicate his real judgment if it is 
objectively hopeless. However, with such a patient, ordinary evasion will 
do the trick, since usually such a patient “will never ask a question which 
does not allow easily for an evasive reply.’ 

But if the patient has let it be known by previous words and actions that 
he does want to know his true state, than I think that the doctor should 
tell him. Obviously, as Fr. Goffinet says of warning of death, the doctor 
(or whoever acts for him in the matter) must use prudence and charity. 
This may also call for looking externally more optimistic than one feels, 
but not for giving a false statement of the illness. 

All of this discussion supposes that the patient asks about his condition. 
Whether a doctor should tell him his condition without being asked is 


% K. M. F. Pole, Catholic Medical Quarterly 10 (1957) 84. 
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another question not concerned with lying, and has been treated often 
enough already.’ 

Lying in another form is discussed by Fr. Connell in “Cheating in Schools 
and Colleges.”** Cheating is labeled as a “lie in action,” because in handing 
in an examination paper a student “asserts implicitly. . .that he has used 
no other help than those that are permitted. . . .” It is also against justice, 
if it is the means of cheating another out of a prize, or for admission to 
medical or legal practice, or especially to the priesthood.'* On the question 
of justice in cheating to gain entrance to the medical or legal profession, 
Frs. Ford and Kelly” think that the injustice would be rather in the actual 
practice of the profession without being truly qualified. The injustice would 
be to the patient or client, who has the right to expect proper training which 
passing the qualifying examination should warrant. For the priesthood, 
there would be a sin in accepting orders while conscious of being unfit; but 
I should think that the sin would be against religion rather than against 
justice. 

Under ordinary circumstances, cheating in a school examination certainly 
seems to be against right reason and sinful. But I find some difficulty in 
seeing precisely where it is a lie. To be a lie, there has to be some false 
statement, some abuse of the faculty of communicating ideas. The answer 
obtained by forbidden means is not a lie. Is the act of handing in the paper 
actually a form of gesticular speech equivalent to saying “This is my un- 
aided effort”? It is certainly understood in ordinary circumstances that it 
should be his unaided effort. But to be a lie and not just a violation of 
regulations, there must be some use of speech, at least gesticulatory. 

By “ordinary circumstances” I mean that the teacher has not challenged 
his pupils to use any means they can, that he has not given such an exami- 
nation that no one could reasonably be expected to pass it without sur- 
reptitious help. In such circumstances the handing in of the paper will 
certainly not be a claim to unaided effort. If a student receives honor from 








































14 Cf. John J. Lynch, S.J., “Should the Cancer Patient Be Told?’”’, Linacre Quarterly 
22 (1955) 127-30; 23 (1956) 27; Gerald Kelly, S.J., Medico-Moral Problems (St. Louis: 
Catholic Hospital Association, 1958) pp. 41-45 on death, pp. 46-51 on cancer; L. L. 
McReavy, “Warning the Dying of Their Danger,” Clergy Review 44 (1959) 295-97; J. 
Madden, “Informing the Sick of Impending Death,” Australasian Catholic Record 36 
(1959) 217-18. 

125 American Ecclesiastical Review 142 (Mar., 1960) 202-3; cf. F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
“Cheating in School,” Liguorian 47 (1959) 12-13; John C. Ford, S.J., “On Cheating in 
Examinations,” THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 2 (1941) 252-56; Gerald Kelly, S.J., ““Notes on 
Moral Theology,” THEoLocicat Stuptes 14 (1953) 64-65. 

1% American Ecclesiastical Review, loc. cit. 127 Tbid. 
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fraudulently getting a higher grade than he deserves, as Fr. Kelly has said,! 
he would seem to be stealing honor to which he has no right. Perhaps some- 
one should devote more study to the question of fraud as distinct from 
lying and as against the right of others to expect its absence, even apart 
from gaining temporal goods or honor, or of depriving others of the same 
by fraudulent means. 

In speaking of “Teen-agers and Truth-telling,” Ernest F. Miller, 
C.SS.R.,° seems to take a rather overly severe and negative approach. 
For example, one case he gives is this: A girl copies her school work. 


Her teacher becomes suspicious. She calls the girl aside and asks her point-blank 
whether or not she copied the answers from another girl’s paper. The two papers 
are very much alike. The girl answers that she did not copy. No matter how se- 
verely she is cross-examined, she maintains her innocence. She heaps one lie upon 
the other.!*° 


According to at least one psychologist, asking such questions “is about 
the best way invented to make liars.”!*' Fr. Miller admits that lying to 
avoid unpleasantness is common among small children. To train to truth- 
fulness, it would seem better not to put a child on such a spot, especially 
before his or her fellow pupils. And is a child who denies guilt in such cir- 
cumstances really guilty of lying? 

As an example of a mortal sin of lying, Fr. Miller gives this: 


...a boy, in an attempt to say something startling, blurts out to his friends who 
are standing on a street corner holding up various trees and telephone poles that 
a certain girl (she happens to be passing by at the moment) is entirely free in her 
morals, in fact that she has no morals at all. To make a statement like this is sup- 
posed to be the last work in bigness in some masculine teen-age circles. 

The trouble with such a statement is that, if it is not true, it is a mortal sin. 
Not only does the boy who makes the statement have the obligation of confessing 
the sin but he also has the added obligation of doing everything in his power to 
restore the reputation of the girl which he so easily destroyed.’ 


There seem to be at least two erroneous implications here, and in general 
the use of a bad means for a good end. The first false implication is that in 
such circumstances as described there would be any really serious damage 
to the girl’s reputation. The second false implication is that, if the state- 
ment had been true, there would be no sin. If real damage is done to the 

138 Tid. 129 Liguorian 48 (April, 1960) 19-24. 1% [bid., pp. 20-21. 

131 A. E. Wiggam, “Explore Your Mind” (syndicated psychological column), as in the 
San Jose, Calif., Mercury, May 14, 1956. 

182 Art. cit., p. 23. 
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girl’s reputation just to show off to the boys, it would seem to be a sin of 
detraction. I pass over the implication that there could be a formal mortal 
sin in the circumstances described. In general, it is certainly a good end to 
want to train teen-agers to truthfulness, but again I fear that overstating 
the evils is not a good means to the end. 

Another example of possible grave detraction is suggested by a case of 
Fr. Connell’s on a different subject.’* In discussing whether an invalidly 
married teacher should be kept on in a Catholic school, he answered with a 
definite negative, “at least if her marital status is publicly known.” I would 
have omitted the words “‘at least.” For our example, let us suppose a case 
of invalid marriage in which the couple are now legitimately living as brother 
and sister, and the invalidity of their marriage is not generally known. To 
tell the fact of the invalidity could easily be a serious sin of detraction, 
and the cause of further injustice if it caused the woman to lose her job. 

Although moral problems concerning the press are concerned with more 
than the eighth commandment, this seems an appropriate place to mention 
the comments of Pope John XXIII on the “Freedom of the Press.””™ In a 
talk to the Association of Italian Catholic Jurists, who had made freedom 
of the press the theme of their meeting, the Pope disappointed some lovers 
of the absolute autocracy of the press when he stressed the need for proper 
legislation to restrain the press from violating the liberty of the people by 
attacking their moral health. Self-limitation has not proved sufficient. He 
was speaking specifically of the press in Italy to Italian jurists, but much 
of what he said applies to parts of the press in this country too. 

Besides the need for prudent laws, His Holiness proposed norms for the 
press itself: a clear conscience, which will put decency, veracity, and justice 
above profit and sensationalism; and clear positions and positive programs 
in support of worthy causes. In this they will fulfil their double role of 
forming minds as well as informing them. 

Fr. Connell, in briefly outlining “(Newspaper Ethics,”™*® put the same 
norms more briefly and a bit more clearly. Reporters and publishers should 
be sure that they give a true and objective presentation of the news, avoid 
detraction by explicit word or implication, avoid undue emphasis on details 
of sex and criminal activities in stories and advertising, and promote good 


13 F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., “An Invalidly Married Teacher,” American Ecclesiastical 
Review 142 (Feb., 1960) 130-31. 

14 Dec. 8, 1959; AAS 52 (1960) 45-50; The Pope Speaks 6 (Spring, 1960) 193-99. Cf. 
JesGs Iturrioz, “La prensa segin ricientes documentos de Juan XXIII,” Razén y fe 161 
(Feb., 1960) 117-28. 

185 Tiguorian 48 (Jan., 1960) 8-9. 
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by features and editorials. He mentions an example of false slanting that 
seems to happen fairly often: the use of a candid-shot sort of picture which 
makes an intelligent person look stupid. 


THE SACRAMENTS 


Common estimation of people is considered the norm for judging whether 
a liquid is to be considered water and hence valid matter for baptism. Fr. 
Connell makes a strange application of the principle in judging an ordinary 
hospital saline or sodium chloride solution doubtful matter, because ordinary 
people hearing the technical name would not consider it water.** Not many 
people hearing hydrogen monoxide (or whatever the technical name for 
pure H;O is) would consider it water from its name either. But this does 
not mean that in their estimation of the substance they would have any 
doubt about its being water. And a hospital saline solution (.9% salt in 
pure water) is definitely less saline than sea water. Of course, chemical 
content is not the norm, but would not most people, knowing that saline 
solution or sodium chloride solution is just a technical name for pure water 
to which salt has been added in the ratio of a teaspoon of salt to a pint of 
water, still consider it water? 

D. Squillaci, in Palestra del clero, discusses several points “De absolutione 
complicis.’"*” Absolution of the specific sin committed with the accomplice 
would not be valid apart from the danger of death, even in grave necessity. 
If the accomplice could not get to another priest because of a crippling 
but not dangerous infirmity, she should rather make an act of perfect con- 
trition. If a priest absolved his accomplice when she omitted confessing the 
sin, because she was not formally guilty, but that only because he had so 
persuaded her before the act, the absolution would be valid (since the 
reservation is only for the formal sin), but the priest would still incur the 
excommunication. 

To what extent may a priest use knowledge which he has received in 
confession? Two recent articles review the principles in this matter and 
suggest some applications. Obviously, he may not reveal any sin of any 
penitent, either directly by identifying sin and sinner, or indirectly by 
speaking in such a way that others could find out a sin of a particular per- 


36 F, J. Connell, C.SS.R., “Sodium Chloride Injection for Baptism,” American Ec- 
desiastical Review 142 (June, 1960) 422-23. 

7 Palestra del clero 39 (Jan. 1, 1960) 34-37. 

48 Winfred Herbst, S.D.S., “The Seal of Confession,” Priest 16 (Feb., 1960) 169-72; 
Stefano Tumbas, S.J., ““Segreto sacramentale,” Palestra del clero 39 (Apr. 1, 1960) 392- 
93. 
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son or even have reason to suspect a particular person of a specific sin. These 
are the immediate object of the seal itself (can. 889). Beyond the direct and 
indirect violation of the seal, the law of the Church forbids any use of con- 
fessional knowledge which could make confession distasteful to the penitent 
or to others (can. 890). And in this matter, since such harm is absolutely 
to be prevented, in doubt the safer course must be followed; or as Fr. Herbst 
puts it, “danger to the seal must always be presumed.’”*® 

The safest and best course is simply not to talk about things heard in 
confession. Especially young priests naturally like to discuss their new 
ministerial experiences. But any mention of actual cases heard in confession 
can easily be an indirect violation. This is especially true if one connects a 
sin with an unusual experience or with a peculiar trait of a penitent, such 
as stuttering, or unusual voice, or unusual use of language, accent, or 
such like. As an unusual experience, I mean something like the penitent’s 
tripping while entering or leaving the confessional, or fainting, or dropping 
something which would be audible to others outside. For example, if a 
priest mentioned some specific confessional matter to fellow priests and 
said that the penitent dropped his hearing aid just as he was giving advice, 
he could well be guilty of an indirect violation of the seal. 

Fr. Herbst gives the ordinary warnings against even the appearance of 
the illicit use of confessional knowledge in sermons or conferences. He 
suggests that if one foresees the possibility of this during a confession, he 
might avoid the suspicion of the penitent by telling him then and there 
that there will be some appropriate matter for him in the conference or 
sermon already prepared for that day.° For my part, I suggest that in 
using any stories or examples about confession in preaching, the preacher 
make it clear that it is just a story and not an actual experience. 

Fr. Tumbas goes into more specific cases on the use of confessional knowl- 
edge apart from any violation of the seal. He thinks that it would be lic 
to use such knowledge in the spiritual direction of a penitent who asked 
for direction, although he advises that the confessor first get explicit per- 
mission even for this—at least a general permission.! I would be even 4 
little stricter and say that he should not use confessional knowledge even 
with the penitent unless it is evident that the penitent wants him to do so. 
And I would agree with Fr. Tumbas that it is even better not to speak of 
past sins in subsequent confessions unless the penitent shows he wants 
advice based on past confessions. 

Qualities required in candidates for the priesthood, according to Pope 


19 Art. cit., p. 170. 1 Tbhid., p. 171. Ml Art. cit., p. 393. 
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John XXIII, include purity of heart, strength of character, and ardent 
charity.” As is usual with our present Holy Father, the talk was more a 
pastoral exhortation than an outline of the teaching of the Church on the 
matter. One aspect of the strength of character is certainly emotional matu- 
rity. This quality was discussed in three articles appearing originally in the 
Supplément de la Vie spirituelle and summarized in Theology Digest.“ 
Another article in the Supplément'™ goes even more thoroughly into some 
of the psychological aspects to be checked in deciding whether a person has 
a vocation or not. It is aimed specifically at the vocation to religious life, 
but, mutatis mutandis, can certainly be applied also to the priestly vocation 
apart from religious life. 

The first point to be checked is motivation. The candidate should not be 
entering religion as an escape, but should rather be giving up something 
good for something better. Secondly, he should give promise of being able 
to find satisfactions in religious life to compensate for the inevitable diffi- 
culties. For this, he should be able to achieve some satisfaction from spiritual 
joys and should be satisfied with the type of prayer of the order to which 
he aspires. Thirdly, he should show an ability to bear frustrations which 
are involved in the ordinary difficulties of religious life, and especially in 
keeping the three vows. At the same time he should show judgment capable 
of independent action. 

Indications for rejection of candidates would include, first, any lack of 
mental health, because the strains of religious life will hasten the develop- 
ment of mental aberrations. To discover weakness here, the Rorschach and 
MMPI tests are suggested, but are to be conducted and evaluated by 
experts in psychology who are also well versed in the exigencies of religious 
life. Also to be eliminated are candidates with weak characters, of a type 
who get along all right in certain stable circumstances, but who could 
hardly stand the difficulties of later religious life. These weaknesses might 
be discovered by personality tests and a life history of the candidate, again 


12 Allocution to Italian Seminarians, Nov. 22, 1959; AAS 51 (1959) 903-7; The Pope 
Speaks 6 (Spring, 1960) 164-68. Cf. Francisco Reino, S.J., “Juan XXIII y las virtudes 
de los seminaristas,” Sal terrae 48 (Apr., 1960) 193-99. Pope John also addressed semi- 
narians during the Roman synod, Jan. 28, 1960, in St. Ignatius’ Church (Latin text in 
AAS 52 [1960] 262-70; Italian text, pp. 271-77). 

48 “Emotional Maturity and the Priestly Vocation,” Theology Digest 8 (Winter, 1960) 
56-58. Cf. A. Plé, O.P., “Principles of Maturity,” ibid., pp. 51-55. All four pieces are from 
Vie spirituelle, Supplément 46 (1st trimester, 1958) 284-327. 

4 D.-H. Salman, O.P., “Le discernement des vocations religieuses,” Vie spirituelle, 
Supplément 52 (1st trimester, 1960) 81-98. Cf. Philippe Parrot, “Point de vue du médecin 
psychologue sur les aptitudes psychologiques 4 une vocation religieuse,”’ ibid., pp. 99-108. 
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evaluated by an expert who knows the particular religious institute. Finally, 
peculiar characters are usually to be rejected too: fanatics, reformers, 
jealous persons, and any who do not seem suited to the particular life of the 
particular institute, even though not falling into any of the above categories. 

Part of the way to help discover these qualities is to have the candidate 
tell the history of his vocation and of his life in general: what he thinks of 
celibacy; of frustrations that may come. Should this be done before accep- 
tance or during novitiate? The ideal time would seem to be a few months 
after the beginning of the novitiate, when there is more hope for true answers. 

If a candidate is sent to a psychologist or psychiatrist to check on his 
suitability, what is the relationship among the three parties: the doctor, 
the candidate, and the religious superior? Louis Beirnaert, S.J., discusses 
this in the following issue of the Supplément.° The doctor’s first obligation 
is generally to his patient, in this case the candidate. Would this be violated 
by reporting him unfit to the superior and thus keeping him from the life 
he desires? It might almost seem that a report to the superior would be a 
violation of secrecy, and yet that is the whole reason for seeing the candidate 
and examining him. Fr. Beirnart resolves the difficulty this way: the candi- 
date is asking admittance to the religious institute. Implicit in his request 
is the question about his suitability. The doctor is helping him to discover 
whether he is fit or not, and so is not violating his obligation of helping the 
candidate, even if his decision is against suitability. The candidate asks 
for a true report by applying to the institute and agreeing to the examina- 
tion.'* 

The Holy Office on March 21, 1960, issued an important decree on the 
distribution of Communion in the evening apart from Mass.’ It gives local 
ordinaries the faculty to permit Communion to be distributed apart from 
Mass, but in connection with some other function (e.g., Benediction or 
novena service), to be determined by the ordinary, during hours when 
evening Masses are allowed (four to eight), in any church, or in chapels of 
hospitals, prisons, or schools (‘“‘collegiorum”). The decree remarks that 
this means that can. 867, §4 will rather rarely find room for application but 
is not abrogated. Can. 867, §4 says that Communion may not be distributed 
outside the ordinary time unless there is a reasonable cause for doing so. 

45 “T Investigation psychanalytique des candidates,” Vie spirituelle, Supplément 53 


(2nd trimester, 1960) 179-86. 

48 For an allied question see J. Sanders, S.J., ““The Professional Secret,” Clergy Monthly 
24 (Mar., 1960) 72-73. 

441 “Tecretum: de S. Communionis distributione postmeridianis horis,” AAS 52 (1960) 
355-56. 
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L. Babbini, O.F.M., joins the vast majority of commentators on the 
Eucharistic fast in agreeing that the term “potus” in the 1957 regulations 
is to be taken in the same sense as the “per modum potus” of the 1953 
rules. He is personally opposed to the opinion that lozenges, caramels, and 
other substances which dissolve in the mouth can count as liquids, but he 
thinks the opinion is extrinsically probable in spite of Cardinal Ottaviani’s 
private response to the contrary. 

An allied question which I am often asked is whether chewing gum breaks 
the fast, and if so, as liquid or solid. In answering, I usually follow the 
opinion of Regatillo, expressed a couple of years ago,!*® that ordinary chew- 
ing gum (as distinguished from candy-coated gum) does not break the fast at 
all. It may be good to advise against its use just before Communion, but no 
specific time limit need be declared. I consider the opinion that ordinary 
gum does not break the fast at all as at least intrinsically solidly probable 
for the reason given by Regatillo: the amount of sugar or other substance 
which is swallowed is so slight that it is swallowed only per modum salivae 
and neither per modum potus nor per modum cibi. This general principle, 
that what is swallowed per modum salivae does not break the fast, is generally 
accepted by moralists.'®° 

To point out that it is no sin to chew the Sacred Host may seem super- 
fluous,’*' but I have found sisters and even priests who have thought that 
it is, and evidently had been passing on such teaching to children under 
their care. 

One of the many areas in moral theology where exhortation seems more 
appropriate than an attempt to fix obligations is that of thanksgiving after 
Communion. And even in exhortation, prudence would seem to demand 
that one take into account ordinary circumstances of ordinary people. 
Leone Babbini, O.F.M.,! urges priests to exhort the people in sermons 
to make a thanksgiving of at least fifteen minutes. He admits that the only 
obligation is to make some thanksgiving, and that this obligation is a light 
one, excused by any reasonable cause. 

Certainly, anyone receiving at Mass who stays to the end of Mass has 
fulfilled any obligation, even if he is the last to communicate. Urging people 


“8 Palesira del clero 39 (Jan. 1, 1960) 52-53. Cf. THEoLocicaL Stupies 18 (1957) 585. 

4 E. F. Regatillo, S.J., “Ayuno eucarfstico, el chicle,” Sal terrae 46 (1958) 175-76. 

0 E.g., Noldin 3, n. 151. 

ul F, J. Connell, C.SS.R., “(Chewing the Sacred Host,” American Ecclesiastical Review 
142 (May, 1960) 348. 

182 “T] ringraziamento dopo la Santa Comunione,”’ Palestra del clero 39 (Feb. 15, 1960) 
229-30. 
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to stay for a full fifteen minutes after Communion seems a little unrealistic 
to me. Choosing the fifteen minutes as an ideal seems to be based on the 
idea that the sacred species remain incorrupt in the stomach about that 
long. This popular notion is undoubtedly due to St. Alphonsus and the 
manualists who followed his lead in compromising between opinions which 
held for much shorter (one minute) and much longer times (thirty minutes 
to an hour or more).'* Both extremes appealed to “scientific evidence.” 
Those holding for the longer periods were based on some cases of sick people 
vomiting after receiving Communion. The species in some cases were 
recognizable after a quarter-hour. Those holding the shorter time seem to 
have been based on the effect of the initial processes of digestion in the 
saliva of the mouth. The latter seem to have had the more reliable basis of 
judgment for normal healthy people. 

To my knowledge, the only really scientific testing of facts as to what 
happens in the digestive juices of the stomach was a study done by Dr. 
Eugene G. Laforet, who published his results, with the collaboration of a 
priest for the canonical implications, in the Linacre Quarterly a few years 
ago.'™ His findings show that in a stomach of normal acidity the host 
becomes “corrupted” (unrecognizable) in less than a minute and is com- 
pletely dissolved in less than two minutes. Of fifty sick patients, only nine 
showed more than ten minutes for “‘corruption” and the longest was twenty- 
one minutes.'®5 This is only recently scientifically established with respect 
to stomach juices, but it is not a new finding, as mentioned above. Cardinal 
de Lugo, S.J., over three hundred years ago, reported that physicians whom 
he consulted in Rome were of the opinion that the small host was corrupted 
within a minute.'®* 

All of this seemingly unimportant detail is mentioned here to console 
those who find fifteen minutes after Communion quite hard or inconvenient. 


18 Alphonsus Liguori, Theologia moralis 6, n. 225. Compare with Noldin, 3, n. 102. 

16 “Medical Aspects of the Holy Eucharist: A Physiological and Canonical Study,” 
Linacre Quarterly 22 (1955) 11-17. 

185 In what may be a strange twisting of these findings, one of the feature writers in 
the Liguorian 47 (1959) 51 says: “According to medical opinion, the sacramental presence 
of Christ remains within a person after Communion for a¢ Jeast ten minutes and perhaps 
longer’”’ (italics added). From this he urges a thanksgiving of at least ten minutes. 

156 De eucharistia, disp. 10, n. 54, as cited by St. Alphonsus, Theologia moralis 6, n. 
225, who also cites Bernal and LaCroix as holding this. A longer time was thought neces- 
sary for the priest’s host, no doubt also based on the action of saliva in the mouth. More 
recent findings show that even the large host is a comparatively small mass for the stomach 
and so should not take noticeably longer to digest. 
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And certainly people are not to be discouraged from receiving Communion 
because they find the fifteen minutes too much. For this reason I recommend 
omitting any mention of time in sermons, unless to mention Dr. Laforet’s 
findings to show the lack of even venial obligation beyond a minute or 
two, and merely exhorting to a suitable showing of appreciation for so great 
a gift. 

The actual immediate purpose of the article by Dr. Laforet and Fr. 
Casey was to encourage priests to be liberal in giving Communion to the 
sick. Their conclusion: 


Apart from mental incompetence, defective sensorium, or intractable vomiting, 
there appear to be few medical contraindications to the reception of Holy Com- 
munion by the ill. In general, it would seem that the Grace to be gained by re- 
ception of the Sacrament outweighs any risk of irreverence to the Sacred Species 
if such irreverence is less than certain to follow.” 


THE MASS 


Another important decree of the Holy See is that of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, March 9, 1959, allowing the Leonine prayers to be omitted 
after low Masses whenever (1) Mass is celebrated on the occasion of a 
wedding, first Communion, general Communion, confirmation, ordination, 
or religious profession (this has been the general practice already); (2) some 
other function or pious exercise follows immediately after Mass; (3) there 
is a sermon during the Mass; and (4) after dialogue Masses on Sundays or 
feast days.! This may well be a step towards omitting them entirely. 

A priest writing in Emmanuel'®® mentions that he has never heard of a 
faculty to binate on weekdays except for weddings and funerals. For him 
and for others who may be of the same impression, attention is called to 
the present loose-leaf supplement of the Canon Law Digest under can. 806. 
Recorded there is a faculty to binate daily for a monastery of nuns when 
they cannot otherwise get to Mass; and another faculty, in the diocese of 
Springfield—Cape Girardeau, for binating on weekdays every sixteen days 
for renewing the sacred species in convents, and whenever evening Mass is 
allowed. In the Archdiocese of San Francisco last year a letter from the 
Archbishop communicated to all a faculty valid for three years to binate 
“on the occasion of a nuptial Mass or a funeral Mass, on Ash Wednesday 

187 Op. cit., p. 17. 

188 “Decretum: de precibus post Missae celebrationem recitandis,” AAS 52 (1960) 


360. 
189 Emmanuel 66 (May, 1960) 240. 
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and on First Fridays [all had previously], and on three other weekdays, if 
there is pastoral necessity.’”!®° 

It is common doctrine that “pastoral necessity” will be fulfilled when- 
ever twenty or more people will be enabled to attend Mass. But what of 
the necessity on the part of the priest? If a parish has four priests and eight 
Masses, and a religious house with plenty of priests is nearby, must the 
pastor ask for four religious priests to help, or may the four priests all 
binate? Fr. Connell approves what has been common practice by answering 
that the four may binate.'™ In the same note he solves what is sometimes a 
bit more of a puzzler to parish priests: even if a visiting priest wishes to say 
Mass in the church at another hour, the others may still binate. And I 
would add that if for any reason a visiting priest prefers not to say one of 
the regular parish Masses, he may be allowed to say a side-altar Mass, 
while one of the regular priests of the parish is binating; but he should 
ordinarily not be expected to do this if he is willing to say one of the regular 
parish Masses. 

A new line of reasoning on the question of Mass without a server has 
been suggested by John J. Reed, S.J. Taking the statement of can. 29, 
“consuetudo est optima legum interpres,” he shows that this may well 
be applied to determine the meaning of the much-discussed Instruction of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments in 1949.! The widely differing 
opinions on the meaning of the Instruction are sufficient indication that 
some interpretation is needed. The Instruction does not certainly rule out 
the possibility of devotion as a sufficient reason. The writings of reputable 
authors accepting a broad interpretation are themselves a good indication 
of the practice of good priests. In practice, one might say that the Instruction 
does not insist on omitting Mass when a server is unavailable, but rather 


1 FE. F. Regatillo, S.J., “Binacién en dias laborables,” Sal terrae 48 (Jan., 1960) 41-45, 
gives examples of other such indults: for Mass in a convent daily if necessary; for parishes 
for three days a week for evening Masses. On the use of such faculties he comments that 
when they are given explicitly in favor of a certain community, the bination must some- 
how be for that purpose. However, one priest could say two scheduled Masses in the 
parish church to allow the other to say the convent Mass. Fr. Regatillo expresses the hope 
that the Holy See will grant a general faculty to all bishops to allow bination on week- 
days. 

161 “Ts Bination Permitted?”, American Ecclesiastical Review 142 (June, 1960) 422. 

1@ “The Mass Server and Canon 29,” THEOoLocicaL StuprEs 21 (1960) 256-70. Cf. 
“Notes on Moral Theology,” ibid. 9 (1948) 108-10; 13 (1952) 98-99; 16 (1955) 579; 20 
(1959) 615; 21 (1960) 247-49. 

18 Cf. Canon Law Digest 3, 334-36. 
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stresses the positive obligation of taking at least the ordinary means to 
try to have a server; and if conditions are habitually present where a server 
cannot be had, an indult should be obtained. 

As might possibly be expected, a rubricist expresses a stricter view. John 
P. McCormick, S.S., writing in the American Ecclesiastical Review, thinks 
that devotion is not enough reason to say Mass without a server.’ 

This is a strange view; for, even taking the strictest possible interpretation 
of the Instruction, it allows one case in which the motive is clearly only 
one of devotion, the famous “tempore pestilentiae” case: “in time of pesti- 
lence, when it is not easy to find someone to serve and the priest would 
otherwise be obliged to abstain for a notable time.’!* 

A peculiar note about this particular statement of the Instruction is its 
complete inconsistency with its context. Right after listing this and the 
three usually mentioned exceptions, for viaticum, for a Mass of precept, 
and for continuing Mass when a server departs after the beginning of Mass, 
the Instruction calls them the cases “which are allowed by unanimous 
consent of the authors.” Undoubtedly, this case was a later addition, sug- 
gested perhaps by Cappello, incorporated without changing the following 
statement; for by no stretch of the imagination can this case by called a 
common opinion, let alone unanimous. As for the term “tempore 
pestilentiae,” out of curiosity I checked all the authors I could find, and 
out of 107 authors checked only three mentioned the term at all, and of 
those one rejected it and the other two used it in an entirely different ap- 
plication from that of the Instruction.’** Pasqualigo and LaCroix use the 
time of pestilence as an example of a time when a priest might positively 
exclude a server for fear of contagion. Piscetta-Gennaro doubted the prob- 
ability of this opinion. Not one held exactly the opinion expressed in this 
statement of the Instruction. 

The other three exceptions mentioned are more or less unanimous in a 
broad sense of that term. The only opinion of any number of authors which 
comes even close to this unusual case is that which would insist that a 
priest take ordinary means to get a server, but that he would not be obliged 
to omit Mass, even a Mass of devotion, if no server can be had. 


14 “Absence of a Server at Mass,” American Ecclesiastical Review 142 (Feb., 1960) 
126-27. 

165 Canon Law Digest 3, 335. 

166A. Piscetta, S.S., and A. Gennaro, S.S., Elemenia theologiae moralis 5 (6th ed.; 
Turin, 1938) n. 486; Zacharia Pasqualigo, De sacrificio novae legis 1 (Venice, 1707) q. 340, 
n. 14; Claude LaCroix, S.J., Theologia moralis 4/2 (Venice, 1760) n. 385. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY 


At the eleventh annual meeting of the Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists in 
February of this year, a “Seminar on the Psychiatric Aspects of Annulment” 
was held. Papers of three psychiatrists and one chancery official who par- 
ticipated, as well as the introductory remarks of the chairman, were pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the Guild. The titles indicate the interesting topics 
treated: “Mental Disease and Ecclesiastical Courts,” by Msgr. John J. 
Hayes, officialis of the Diocese of Bridgeport in Connecticut; “Psychopathic 
Personality and Annulment,” by Paul E. Kubitschek, M.D., of St. Louis; 
“Schizophrenia as a Consideration in Annulment of Marriage,” by John W. 
Higgins, M.D., of West Haven, Conn.; and “Homosexuality as an Impedi- 
ment to Marriage,” by John R. Cavanagh, M.D., of Washington, D.C.!” 

Dr. Joseph D. Sullivan in his “Introductory Comments,” and Dr. 
Cavanagh in his paper, make the very interesting suggestion that the Church 
should make antecedent and perpetual homosexuality an ecclesiastical 
diriment impediment. There have certainly been many cases of marriages 
breaking up or threatening to break up because of the homosexuality of the 
husband. And often enough the wife learns of her husband’s state only 
after the marriage. This seems a great injustice to the normally sexed 
partner. 

Dr. Cavanagh presents some reasons for thinking such marriages are 
invalid anyhow, but his reasons are hardly cogent enough to prove invalidity. 
He thinks that a true invert lacks a necessary psychic element in his consent. 
He wonders, too, whether a man should not be considered impotent who 
cannot consummate his marriage except by using phantasies of homosexual 
relations. Be this what it may, the suggestion of making homosexuality an 
ecclesiastical diriment impediment seems worthy of consideration. 

Dr. Sullivan voices the feeling of many when he suggests that something 
should be done about the length of time it takes to have a marriage declared 
null. He complains that even an innocent party may have to spend several 
years “of great psycho-biological importance. . .between 20 and 40. . . in 
frustration and turmoil in the effort at an annulment with great psychologi- 
cal, social and moral tension.” 

Many theologians have also expressed a desire for a speeding up of the 
processes, as is evident from several sets of suggestions sent to Rome for 
the coming ecumenical council. And actually the Holy See seems to be 
doing something about it already, to judge by some cases mentioned in the 


18 Bulletin of the Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists 7 (Apr., 1960) 75-109. 
168 Tbid., p. 75. 
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Jurist of last January. The Holy Office accepted a ratum-non-consummatum 
case from the Archdiocese of Chicago on an informal petition with good 
testimony but without any formal process.'** In another, from the Arch- 
diocese of Washington, the Holy Office declared a marriage null!”° by reason 
of ligamen of a former marriage, although the former husband could not be 
found, nor any of his relatives, nor any record of the marriage. The decision 
was based on the wife’s word that he had told her that he had been pre- 
viously married and had told an Army psychiatrist the same. This was 
combined with evidence that he had used false names and had a criminal 
record. 

Finally, on a case submitted only by letter of the woman’s pastor to the 
Sacred Penitentiary and turned over by it to the Holy Office, the latter 
granted a declaration of nullity by reason of disparity of cult!” on the 
woman’s word that she was told by her parents that she was never baptized 
and that her husband had told her that he had been baptized a Catholic. 
Neither part could be proved by documents. The only document sent to 
the Holy See was the letter of the pastor. 

In view of such cases, one wonders whether some chancery offices should 
not try more short cuts and not completely stop a process for lack of one 
of the witnesses or parties. This might help obviate another difficult situation 
discussed at the annual convention of the Canon Law Society of America 
in Los Angeles last year, namely, the arbitrary refusal by chancery officials 
to handle certain types of marriage cases. It is arbitrary in that they set 
their own norms, not based on the practice of the Holy See. This is especially 
true of certain types of privilege-of-the-faith cases, which John XXIII 
seems no less ready to handle expeditiously than did his predecessor. 

A number of unusual privilege-of-the-faith cases have been recently 
published, including one which even went beyond what one writer on the 
subject thought possible. L. C. de Lery, S.J., in last year’s Periodica de re 
morali canonica liturgica’ thought that the Church would not have juris- 
diction over a marriage of two unbaptized persons unless one wanted to be 
converted. He did think it possible that the pope could dissolve a marriage 
between an unbaptized person and a baptized Protestant so that one of 
them could marry a Catholic without himself entering the Church. Examples 


16 Jurist 20 (Jan., 1960) 76. 170 “T igamen,”’ ibid., pp. 70-71. 

111 “Tjisparity of Cult: Unusual Case,” ibid., pp. 69-70. Rescript of the Holy Office to 
the Brooklyn diocese dated Feb. 12, 1958, Prot. N. 308/57m. 

172 “Quousque se extendat ecclesiae vicaria potestas solvendi matrimonium,” Periodica 
48 (1959) 335-48. 
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of both cases were sent to him and published in Sciences ecclésiastiques.™ One 
was the case of an unbaptized man, a university professor, divorced from a 
baptized Protestant. He wished to marry a Catholic woman but had no 
intention of becoming a Catholic himself. Turned down by a U.S. chancery 
office, he was told to try the chancery office in Tokyo, where he was going 
as an exchange professor. The Archdiocese of Tokyo sent the case to the 
Holy See. Pope John XXIII, on the recommendation of the Holy Office, 
granted the dissolution so that the unbaptized “petitioner, although not 
converted to the Catholic faith, may, with a dispensation from the impedi- 
ment of disparity of cult, validly and licitly enter into a new marriage with 
a Catholic woman.’ 

The other case published by Fr. de Lery was of the dissolution of the 
marriage of two pagans so that one of them could marry a Catholic, with 
no conversion involved."”® 

I presume that most readers are already familiar with the ‘‘Fresno cases” 
of dissolutions of marriages celebrated in the Catholic Church with a dis- 
pensation from disparity of cult to allow convalidation of subsequent 
unions, in some cases of the original non-Catholic party, in some of the 
Catholic party.'”* 


FAST AND ABSTINENCE 


Some commentaries on the decree of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council, Dec. 3, 1959, for anticipating the fast of the Christmas vigil on 
December 23rd seemed to imply that it was a case of simply changing the 
obligation of fast and abstinence from the 24th to the 23rd.” The wording 
of the decree would rather indicate that it was granting the option of antici- 
pating or keeping the 24th." This understanding of the decree as optional 


178 “Teux nouveaux cas de dissolution du mariage en faveur de la foi,’”’ Sciences ec- 
désiastiques 12 (May, 1960) 267-69. 

1% Holy Office Prot. N. 996/58, of which I have a copy certified by the Tokyo chancery 
office; the protocol number cited by de Lery is that of the Tokyo chancery; cf. Canon Law 
Digest, loose-leaf supplement, under can. 1127, p. 5, where it is noted that several similar 
cases were sent in to the editors. 

1% Holy Office Prot. N. 1986/59, as cited by de Lery, loc cit. 

18 Canon Law Digest 3, 485-88; 4, 347-52. 

7 E.g., Aidan M. Carr, O.F.M.Conv., “Permanent Change of Christmas Vigil Fast 
and Abstinence,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 60 (Feb., 1960) 453. 

1% “Tecretum: anticipandi obligationem abstinentiae et ieiunii pervigilii nativitatis 
D. N. Iesu Christi,” AAS 51 (1959) 918; Canon Law Digest, Supplement, under can. 
1252, p. 2. 
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was later confirmed by the Osservatore Romano."® All of which means that 
one may choose either the 23rd or the 24th for his Christmas vigil penance. 
Casuists should enjoy trying to decide whether all would be completely 
excused if the 23rd should fall on a Sunday, as in 1963. 


Alma College Joun J. FARRAHER, S.J. 


1 Dec. 23, 1959, as cited in Jurist 20 (Apr., 1960) 229, and by Fr. Carr, in Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review 60 (Apr., 1960) 651. 








NOTE 


MORAL PRINCIPLES OF ANESTHESIA: 
A RE-EVALUATION 


Anesthesia, in its most generic concept, is described merely as the “‘loss 
of feeling or sensation, especially loss of tactile sensibility, though the term 
is used for loss of any of the other senses.” This generic concept is normally 
understood to include the systemically induced narcosis and loss of motor 
response which is popularly known as “general anesthesia,” whether the 
anesthetizing compound is introduced by inhalation, ingestion, rectally, or 
by intravenous injection. The general term “anesthesia” also includes the 
specific concepts of “regional” or “local” anesthesia, induced by the applica- 
tion of a drug locally to a nerve or series of nerves, thus achieving loss of 
sensation limited to a definite area of the body.? 


ANESTHESIA AND THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPT OF PAIN 


The voluntary acceptance of suffering from a supernatural motive has 
a definite place in authentic Christian asceticism, and there can be times 
and circumstances in which physical suffering is not only implied in the 
pursuit of Christian perfection, but may be in some circumstances even 
demanded in adherence to basic Christian morality. These, however, are 
not the usual questions which arise in a consideration of the moral aspects 
of clinical anesthesia and analgesia. 

A valuable general orientation in this regard is to be found in the following 
quotations from Pope Pius XII’s Address to a Symposium of the Italian 
Society of Anesthesiology (February 24, 1957): 


The fundamental principles of anesthesiology, as a science and an art, and the 
end it pursues, give rise to no difficulties. It combats forces which, in a great many 
respects, produce harmful effects and hinder greater good... . 

The patient desiring to avoid or relieve pain can in good conscience use those 
means discovered by science which, in themselves, are not immoral. .. . 

Within the limits laid down, and provided one observes the required condi- 
ditions, narcosis involving a lessening or suppression of consciousness is permitted 
by natural morality and is in keeping with the spirit of the gospel.* 


1 Dorland’s Medical Dictionary (21st ed.; Philadelphia, 1947). 

2 “Analgesia” is a term not always sharply distinguished from anesthesia. It is described 
simply as loss of sensibility to pain and represents milder pharmacological approaches to 
pain or discomfort, whether physical, psychic, or both. 

* Pius XII, Address to a Symposium of the Italian Society of Anesthesiology, Feb. 24, 
1957; L’Osservatore romano, Feb. 25-26, 1957. 
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There have been those who have thought that they discerned a scriptural 
objection to the use of pain relievers specifically during childbirth in the 
first chapter of Genesis, precisely in the divine communication to the first 
mother of men: “In pain shall you bring forth children.” This would-be 
difficulty, however, is apparent only to the unscientific amateur in the study 
of Sacred Scripture. As Pius XII pointed out quite clearly: “. . . in punishing 
Eve, God did not wish to forbid and did not forbid mothers to make use 
of means which render childbirth easier and less painful. ... These words 
remain true in the sense intended and expressed by the Creator, namely, 
motherhood will give the mother much to endure.’ 


ANESTHESIA AND INEBRIATION: MORAL CONCEPTS 


The general teaching of the moral theologians on the specific malice of 
inebriation is pertinent to a discussion of anesthesia, and they are often 
linked together in the standard texts. The malice of inebriation may be 
summed up as follows: The voluntary violent deprivation of the use of 
reason plus the concomitant inability to regain it is seriously contrary to 
right order, if done for mere pleasure and without a serious reason, because 
it consists of the voluntary abdication of the higher faculties, whereby a 
man is ordered rightly toward God, and leaves man subject to the dis- 
ordered directives of his lower faculties and appetites.® 

Together with this specific malice, one also finds the catalog of con- 
comitant vices and evils which are likely to arise in connection with the 
disordered use of alcoholic beverage, such as scandal, loose living, wasteful 
expenditure, bringing grief and disgrace to the family, and jeopardizing 
eternal salvation itself. These evils, however, as Zalba points out, pertain 
to the malice of inebriation in an accidental rather than in anessential way.” 

When these authors, in turn, approach the question of general anesthesia 
they usually do so under the heading of inebriation. The moral objects of 
inebriation and general anesthesia are viewed as essentially the same, both 


* Gn 3:16. 

5 Pius XII, Address to a Group of Catholic Obstetricians and Gynecologists, Jan. 8, 
1956; The Pope Speaks 3 (1956-57) 32-33. 

*H. Davis, S.J., Moral and Pastoral Theology 1 (6th ed.; London, 1949) 244-45; E. 
Genicot, S.J., and J. Salsmans, S.J., Imstitutiones theologiae moralis 1 (17th ed.; Brussels, 
1951) n. 183; B. H. Merkelbach, O.P., Summa theologiae moralis 2 (8th ed.; Montreal, 
1949) n. 986; J. A. McHugh, O.P., and C. J. Callan, O.P., Moral Theology 2 (rev. ed. by 
E. P. Farrell, O.P.; New York, 1958) n. 2480; H. Noldin, S.J., and A. Schmitt, S.J., 
Summa theologiae moralis 1 (27th ed.; Regensburg, 1940) n. 346; M. Zalba, S.J., Theologiae 
moralis summa 1 (2nd ed.; Madrid, 1957) n. 1104. 

7 Zalba, op. cit., n. 1100. 
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being the violent voluntary deprivation of the use of reason plus the in- 
ability of quickly regaining it, and this by the introduction into the system 
of toxic depressants of the brain cortex and other tissues. But when the idea 
of “for mere pleasure and without serious reason” is supplanted by “not 
for the sake of mere pleasure but to avoid the serious evil,” the moralists 
have no hesitancy in defending the liceity of general anesthesia. 

Even here, however, the usual approach is by way of the principle of 
double effect. The total inebriation is looked upon as the evil effect, which 
is foreseen and permitted, but not intended; while the intended good effect 
is either the cure of some grave illness or the alleviation of severe physical 
pain. The element of due proportion is viewed as requiring a grave reason 
to admit the induced inebriation, and the grave reason is presupposed as 
inherent in the need of therapy which would involve total anesthesia.*® 


DOUBLE EFFECT OR PRINCIPLE OF TOTALITY 


While many of the standard moralists justify total inebriation when used 
as a therapy for serious illness or to alleviate severe pain under the principle 
of double effect, Vermeersch has a somewhat different approach. In com- 
menting on the morality of what might be called therapeutic inebriation, 
Vermeersch likens it to a “temporary mutilation” and adds that to intend 
it “when it is not morally necessary for the good of the whole, e.g., to regain 
health,” is evidently illicit and wrong.’ 

This approach along the lines of mutilation and therefore under the 
principle of totality seems more appropriate than the application of the 
principle of double effect. It is easy enough to recognize double effect in 
those cases where the pharmacological effects of alcohol in inebriating doses 
would be required (independently of the inebriating effect) to combat some 
disease. But the practical application to modern medicine is not too clear, 
and the common example given by the older authors—as a remedy for 
snake bite—is less than scientifically accurate. On the other hand, when 
one tries to apply the principle of double effect to the really practical thera- 
peutic use of toxic inebriants, i.e., to alleviate or obviate severe pain, it is 
not so easy to purify the evil effect (total inebriation or anesthesia) from 
the notion of being a necessary means to the good effect. 


® Genicot-Salsmans, op. cit., n. 185, add the interesting observation: “There does not 
seem to be any moral difference between this means [alcohol] and others, for example, 
chloroform, which common opinion permits to be used in virtue of the principle of double 
effect.” 

® A. Vermeersch, S.J., Theologia moralis 2 (3rd. ed.; Rome, 1945) nn. 670 ff. 
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GRAVE CAUSE 


Whether the problem is approached from the viewpoint of a temporary 
and reversible mutilation, or from the principle of double effect, the older 
authors would seem to require a serious reason to admit the total depriva- 
tion of consciousness in the adjuncts of either total inebriation or general 
anesthesia. Many of the authors referred to explicitly state this as a neces- 
sary condition,” and although Vermeersch does use the term “proportionate 
reason,” he uses it concomitantly with such terms as “morally necessary 
for the good of the whole” and “to regain health.””"" 

To simply equate anesthesia with inebriation, and thus demand a grave 
cause for inducing either total anesthesia or total inebriation, presents 
difficulties in modern clinical applications. For example, let us suppose that 
a man has need of some fairly simple abdominal surgery, such as an appen- 
dectomy. Let us further suppose that his physician gives him the choice of 
regional anesthesia by spinal block or general anesthesia. With regional 
anesthesia he would experience no pain during the surgery, and let us say 
that the risk would not materially differ from the risk of general anesthesia.” 
Although he is not particularly disturbed at the idea of regional anesthesia, 
which would leave him completely conscious during the whole procedure, 
still he would prefer to have general anesthesia and be “asleep.” Since 
there is evidently no grave reason to have general anesthesia, it would seem 
that the logical conclusion (from the teachings reviewed above) would be 
that his choice of general anesthesia would be morally wrong. 

In summary, then, the following points in the long-standing teachings of 
the standard authors present a difficulty in connection with modern con- 
cepts and practice of anesthesia: (1) Total inebriation (i.e., the suppression 
of the higher faculties, at least without the possibility of immediate re- 
activation), whether induced by alcoholic beverage or by anesthetic medica- 
tion, does not differ as to moral object. (2) To induce this unconscious state 


10 Genicot-Salsmans, Joc. cit.; Merkelbach, op. cif., n. 989 (3); McHugh and Callan, 
op. cit., n. 2477 (b); Noldin-Schmitt, op. cit., n. 348; Zalba, op. cit., n. 1105. 

” Vermeersch, loc. cit. 

® Regional anesthesia by spinal block is produced by injecting the anesthetic drug into 
the subarachnoid space of the lumbar region of the spinal column. Nerve fibres emanating 
from the area are bathed by the drug, thus providing complete regional anesthesia for 
surgery below the point of injection and excellent muscular relaxation. It avoids the 
inhalation of irritating drugs and the loss of consciousness. When used apart from any 
contraindication, the inherent risks are not materially greater or less than with general 
anesthesia. Cf. John Adriani, Techniques and Procedures of Anesthesia (2nd ed.; Springfield, 
1956) passim; S. C. Cullen, Anesthesia (Sth ed.; Chicago, 1957) passim. 
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for mere pleasure or without a sufficiently grave reason is a seriously sinful 
deordination in man’s proper use of his higher faculties. (3) The propor- 
tionately grave reason for complete loss of consciousness (total inebriation 
or general anesthesia) would be that it would be necessary for the con- 
servation of life or health, such as to overcome the extreme pain of general 
surgery or to preclude the violent movement caused by such pain during 
surgery. 

All of this makes perfect sense when viewed in the light of the early 
development of anesthesia. Over the last half century, however, the human 
failing of self-inebriation by alcoholic beverage has remained unchanged, 
while the clinical science of anesthesiology had advanced dramatically. 
Indeed, perhaps it has changed so much that to simply equivalate it to, 
and evaluate it by, the principles of complete inebriation has become an 
inadequate and even inaccurate moral approach. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ANESTHESIA 


Throughout the known history of man, alcoholic concoctions have been 
used for the relief of pain because of their evident hypnotic and analgesic 
effects. The same can be said of a number of roots, seeds, and aromas which 
achieved their effect by being eaten, chewed, or burned and inhaled. But 
all of these crude substances, including alcohol, had many dangerous and 
inappropriate side effects, and their action was for the most part unpredict- 
able and beyond control. 

Any discussion of who discovered anesthesia is irrelevant to the present 
question. But it is important to note that long before a group of serious 
physicians first stood in the surgical theatre of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital with an etherized patient, prepared for surgery, before them (Oct. 
16, 1846), medical students and side show performers had popularized what 
might be called “ether binges” and “nitrous oxide jags,” characterized by 
euphoric intoxication and boisterous drunkenness. 

Broadly speaking, there does seem to be a logical historical connection 
and development between whiskey and ether (or nitrous oxide), from bever- 
age to binge to clinical benefit. The early methods of anesthesia were crude 
and the effects not too well controlled, and the world contented itself 
pretty much with ether or chloroform for major surgery and nitrous oxide 
for minor procedures until World War I, when the need of surgery on pa- 
tients already in shock spurred deeper research into more controllable 
anesthetic agents. 


18 Nitrous oxide was prepared and described by an English scientist, Joseph Priestley, 
in 1777, sixty-seven years before its first definite use as a general anesthesia (1844). Diethyl 
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In the early days of anesthesia there were a great many unanswered 
questions, such as: What new anesthetic agents might be less hazardous and 
offer a wider margin of control? How long could anesthesia be safely main- 
tained? What were the best combinations of the known agents? How could 
oxygen best be mixed with anesthetic vapor, and in what proportions? How 
could the violent agitation of induction be overcome and the prolonged 
period for reactivation be shortened? How could lung irritation be lessened 
and airway patency made more sure? In the last forty years most of these 
questions have been successfully studied and clarified. 

As the art of anesthesia continues to develop, there is more and more 
reason to look upon it as a clinical adjunct to the patient’s comfort as well 
as his safety, and, in spite of the induced loss of consciousness, less and less 
reason to demand a serious and grave cause to justify carefully controlled 
clinical application. 


DANGERS OF GENERAL ANESTHESIA 


All this is not meant to imply that general anesthesia is an inconsequential 
procedure or that there are no real dangers to the patient in its clinical 





ether had been known for centuries before its clinical application as an anesthesia, and 
“ether frolics’” were popular in the United States and Great Britain in the early 1840's. 
At that same time Crawford Long, William Morton, and Charles Jackson were experi- 
menting with a clinical anesthetic application of ether. Finally, in October of 1846, its 
clinical use was first really accepted beneath the “Ether Dome”’ of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital on the day that William Morton anesthetized one Gilbert Abbot, and 
John Collins Warren removed a tumor. It was about this time that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
applied the term “anesthesia” to this type of “clinical binge,’ and the term has stuck. 
Meanwhile, Simpson of Edinburgh introduced chloroform in England in late 1847. Twen- 
tieth-century advances in the United States were marked by the clinical introduction of 
ethylene gas (1923) and cyclopropane (1933). Vinethene and the intravenous use of pento- 
thal sodium and associated barbiturate derivatives came likewise in the early 1930’s, and 
the curariform relaxants in the ’40’s. Improvements and refinements of apparatus, of 
premedication, and of recovery-room procedures have advanced apace. 

The modern anesthetist has at least a dozen tested and accepted anesthetic compounds, 
and he may use many of them successively and in combination during a given surgical 
procedure. He makes his own careful evaluation of the patient from a study of the medical 
charts and his own preoperation visit. Only then does he plot the course of anesthesia, 
depending on the type and duration of the surgery, the depth of anesthesia and the degree 
of muscle relaxation that will be optimal during the various stages of surgery, the physical 
and mental condition of the patient, the pharmacological action of the various anesthetic 
drugs in this particular patient in view of his living habits, underlying disease, and past 
medical history. Even the skill and dexterity of the individual surgeon may enter into the 
anesthetist’s plans. Finally, in view of all this, he plans a particular “tailor-made” course of 
preanesthesia medication which is likewise designed to complement the specific course of 
anesthesia which he has decided upon. 
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application. On the contrary, there is always considerable anesthetic risk. 
Although the surgical death rate that is truly attributable to anesthesia is 
difficult to determine, it ranges (in published reports) between 1:350 and 
1: 4000." 

Respiratory difficulties may arise and may result in anoxia (inadequate 
oxygenation of tissue), cyanosis (due to reduced hemoglobin in the blood), 
hyperpnea (excessive rate of respiration), hypopnea (decrease in respiration); 
or apnea (cessation of respiration) in turn may result in dangerous derange- 
ment of tissue oxygenation and carbon dioxide content. Moreover, ob- 
struction of the airway due to laryngospasm (spasm of vocal cord muscles) 
or other reasons can present serious dangers. There may be tachycardia 
(rapid pulse) or bradycardia (slow pulse) and disturbance of normal heart 
rhythm with dramatic blood pressure fluctuations. Convulsions and vomit- 
ing with danger of asphyxiation can occur, as can shock, to mention some of 
the possible complications of general anesthesia. 

It should be noted, however, that there are established procedures de- 
signed to prevent and counteract all of these difficulties and that not a few 
of them are as likely to occur under regional as under general anesthesia. 
Moreover, a proper proportion between anesthesia risk (whether general 
or regional) and benefit to the patient would be inherent in a clinical situa- 
tion which constitutes a medical indication for anesthesia; and, irrespective 
of the patient’s whims, a good anesthetist would limit his selection to that 
procedure which would be notably safer in a given case. This last con- 
sideration is, for the anesthesiologist, an integral part of the moral aspects 
of anesthesia. 


MORAL CONCLUSIONS 


In view of all this, perhaps it is time that the moral concept of general 
anesthesia be taken out from under the principles of inebriation and evalu- 
ated on its own merits. 

The voluntary deprivation of the use of reason, induced artificially and 
with the concomitant inability to regain it immediately, is still part of the 
picture. But is it exactly the same thing, from a moral viewpoint, when it is 
induced by wanton intoxication as when it is induced in the adjuncts of 
carefully clinically controlled anesthesia, and must we conclude that the 
attendant evils of drunkenness have in no way influenced the identification 
of the specific malice? It would seem not. Nor does it seem necessary that 
from the analysis of ‘his deordination as being primarily the wilful and 


“4 R. P. Dripps, J. E. Eckenhoff, and L. D. Vandam, Introduction to Anesthesia (Phila- 
delphia, 1957) p. 36. 
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artificially induced loss of consciousness, one must conclude to the universal 
major that whatever possible wilful and artificial abdication of conscious- 
ness in whatever circumstances is necessarily a grave deordination of nature. 

Neither does there seem to be any inconsistency in granting that the 
malice of inebriation is as the theologians have analyzed it and that early 
anesthesia was sufficiently like ebrietas to be classified with it, but that 
modern anesthesia is sufficiently different to warrant an independent moral 
analysis of this wilful and artificial deprivation of consciousness. The con- 
comitant evils of drunkenness are listed as secondary, but in reality they 
cannot but color, and somehow be included in, the specific malice. This is 
particularly true of the uncontrolled aspects of drunkenness, when the 
individual is liable to do serious harm to himself and to others. 

It seems rather that general anesthesia, as it is practiced today, includes 
an abdication of reason which in the circumstances can scarcely be called 
a real moral deordination. Rather should it be classed as a temporary muti- 
lation which, granted the proper safeguard, careful control, and the minimal 
risk of its ordinary induction under favorable circumstances in a reasonably 
fit subject, can be morally licit for any reasonable clinical indication, and 
even in preference to regional anesthesia, for the greater comfort of the 
patient. 

Thus it would seem clear that in the case of the appendectomy the patient 
who clinically could elect surgery with spinal block or with general anes- 
thesia would be morally free to elect general anesthesia without having any 
very serious reason for doing so. 

Hence, the morality of a specific clinical use of anesthesia should not be 
evaluated so much in the light of the reduction of consciousness, which 
in these adjuncts has a negligible moral impact, but rather in view of a 
proper proportion between the clinical advantage of the anesthesia and the 
tisk involved. Thus the moral issue of any particular case is left where it 
should be, namely, to the competent clinical evaluation of the anesthetist. 


Georgetown University Medical School Tuomas J. O’DonnELL, S.J. 
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SACRA PAGINA: MISCELLANEA BIBLICA CONGRESSUS INTERNATIONALIS 
CATHOLICI DE RE BIBLICA. Edited by J. Coppens, A. Descamps, and E. 
Massaux. 2 vols. Bibliotheca Ephemeridum theologicarum Lovaniensium 12-13 
Paris: Gabalda; Gembloux: Duculot, 1959. Pp. 579, 486. 

It is unlikely that any readers who are not reviewers will sit down to 
read these two fat volumes through. This is entirely intelligible, yet in a 
way unfortunate; for the editors have assembled here perhaps the most 
massive consensus of Catholic biblical scholarship ever presented to the 
public. The Brussels Congress of 1958 was eminently successful in attracting 
Catholic exegetes; almost everyone was there, and those who were un- 
avoidably absent are, as far as their published works are concerned, in full 
harmony with the Brussels chorus. If anyone wants to know what con- 
temporary Catholic exegesis is and what it is doing, he can find it here. 
There are seventy-nine contributors from France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, 
Germany, Austria, the United Kingdom, Eire, the Netherlands, Switzer- 


land, Poland, and North America, and no major Catholic university or | 


institute of biblical studies is unrepresented. 

It is impossible to review these contributions, and the purpose of a review 
will be better served if I describe the speculum of Catholic exegesis which 
the volumes reveal. First of all, there is a consensus: a consensus not of 
detailed conclusions, in which Catholic scholars differ with a joyous zeal for 
the fray, but a consensus in principles and methods. The principles and 
methods are those outlined in general in Divino afflante Spiritu and rendered 
concretely practical by the work of a generation of scholars. Catholic 
exegesis is critical: it does not treat the Bible as a homogeneous mass, but 
seeks the date, the context, the Sitz im Leben of the literature it discusses. 
Catholic scholarship is historical: it knows that no piece of literature is 
intelligible unless it is related to the historical and cultural situation in which 
it arose, and it is diligent in seeking a better understanding of the historical 
background of the Bible. Catholic exegesis is theological: it tries to synthe- 
size the religious meaning of the texts it studies and to reformulate this 
meaning in language addressed to its contemporaries. Catholic exegesis is 
as tenacious of dogmatic tradition as it is careless of the traditions of anti- 
quated erudition. Catholic exegesis is apostolic, believing that it can and 
must utter the word of God if it is to serve the Church at all. Catholic 
exegesis is creative: it does not shrink from original thinking and proposes 
new interpretations with vigor and courage joined with the humility which 
becomes the genuine scholar. This aspect of the volumes will not please 
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those Americans who believe that creative scholarship ought to be done 
only in Europe—a belief which happily is not shared by our European 
colleagues. In a word, Catholic exegesis is an activity with which one is at 
once proud and humble to be associated. Whoever wishes to repudiate 
contemporary Catholic exegesis is free to do so, but he ought to know what 
he is doing. 

Of particular interest, I believe, will be the section on problems of intro- 
duction and hermeneutics; the articles by Benoit, Schildenberger, Levie, 
and Descamps are truly programmatic. Benoit expands his theory on 
inspiration and approaches an aspect of inspiration which I believe is very 
fruitful and on which I plan to publish an article in the near future: the 
“collective” nature of inspiration in Israel and in the Church. Levie outlines 
the theological function of the exegete as historian, a function which the 
exegete alone is qualified to fulfil. Schildenberger attacks the problem of 
inspiration as it touches doublets and etiological stories in the Bible. Des- 
camps discusses the relations of historical criticism and faith in the con- 
struction of biblical theology. This reviewer finds it impossible to agree with 
Maximo Peinador when he asserts that the construction of biblical theology 
is impossible without an appeal to the sensus plenior; my own views on this 
problem have appeared more than once elsewhere, and it is well known 
that the sensus plenior is a problem on which Catholic exegesis has not 
reached a consensus. 

Included in the contributions are addresses by Archbishop Alfrink of 
Utrecht and Bishop Charue of Namur, neither of whom, in the words of 
Archbishop Alfrink, is a stranger in Jerusalem at a biblical congress. The 
Archbishop of Utrecht, in urging Catholic exegetes to meet their unique 
responsibility of scientific work, takes occasion to warn them against pre- 
mature popularization of novel hypotheses. Possibly not all readers of the 
book will understand as well as His Excellency that a warning against 
premature popularization is not a warning against all popularization, and 
that hypotheses widely accepted among exegetes, while they may be un- 
known to the general public, can scarcely be called “novel.” No good is 
served by cherishing erroneous views, and a false opinion acquires no merit 
from the fact that it has been false for a long time. Bishop Charue discusses 
the office of bishop as authentic teacher in the diocese and the union of 
exegetes with the bishop in his teaching office. This is an encouraging address, 
for which exegetes will be grateful; it is not always remembered that they 
are officers of the Church who share in her mission. 


West Baden College 





Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 
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A Stupy In Hesrew Tuoucut. By Claude Tresmontant. Translated by 
Michael Francis Gibson. New York: Desclee, 1960. Pp. xx + 178. $3.75. 

This is a translation of Essai sur la pensée hébraique (2nd. ed.; Paris, 
Editions du Cerf, 1956), which is no. 12 in the Lectio divina series. The 
English edition has a Foreword by John M. Oesterreicher. 

Tresmontant is primarily a philosopher writing for philosophers, but the 
time he spent with Prof. Dhorme studying Hebrew and exegesis enables 
him to avoid the more serious errors one sometimes encounters in non- 
professionals. The Hebrew thought which T. studies may be more precisely 
denominated as biblical thought, since his references to nonbiblical Hebrew 
material (mostly to the cabala) are all but lost among the hundreds of 
biblical references. He wishes “to uncover the main lines, the organic 
structure of a metaphysics which is truly, though implicitly, contained in 
the Bible” (p. xix). The method is that of comparison and contrast, in that 
“the philosophy we wish to portray will be set beside the native tendencies 
of Greek philosophy, especially those tendencies which, throughout the 
history of thought, have proven incompatible with the metaphysics whose 
inspiration is biblical” (p. xix). The comparisons and contrasts are chiefly 
with the philosophies of Plato and Plotinus, with very considerable attention 
given Bergson as a meeting place of Hebrew and Neoplatonic thought. 

The three main parts of the book, preceded by Foreword, Translator’s 
Preface, and Introduction, and followed by a Conclusion and three Ap- 
pendices, are: (1) “Creation and the Created,” (2) “An Outline of Biblical 
Anthropology,” and (3) “Understanding.” The Hebrew response (creation) 
to the basic problem of the one and the many differs radically from that of 
the Greeks, notably of Plato and Plotinus. For them, any move from the 
one to the many, any generation, is essentially a degradation and a fall, 
whereas in the biblical tradition the genesis of reality is a truly positive 
act, an act of creation. Creation is a continuing process, and time—here 
Bergson’s intuition of the importance of the new greatly influences T.—is 
to be thought of not spatially, as did the Greeks, but as implying a pro- 
gressive and incessant creation of new reality. The cyclic movement favored 
by the Greeks within a static, complete cosmos is to be contrasted with the 
movement of evolution, of maturing, of genesis, of growth, which is biblical 
and opens out into a view of the universe in which history is maturation. 
Other related subjects treated in this first part are: “Creation and Fabrica- 
tion,” “The Sensible,” “Israel,” and “The Incarnation.” 

Part 2 discusses the differences between the Greek soul-body and the 
Hebrew flesh-spirit, while Part 3 shows that understanding is not, in the 
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Bible, an abstract, logical operation, but rather something richer, more 
affective, a “spiritual intelligence.” 

Three Appendices (“The Neo-Platonism of Bergson,” “Care,” and 
“Hebrew Thought and the Church’’) conclude this slim, stimulating volume. 
Philosophers, no doubt, would be much better pleased with T.’s work if 
he had managed to give the Greeks the same careful attention he gives to 
Bergson. It must be confessed that generalizations, whether philosophical 
or biblical (such as that comparing Platonic symbolism and biblical parable 
[pp. 59 ff.]), while striking, more than once ignore elements which do not fit 
the desired pattern. While, as said, stimulating, T.’s book is perhaps too 
sketchy to be satisfying. One suspects that his compatriots would describe 
his interpretation as un peu trop simpliste. 


West Baden College Joseru J. DEVAULT, S.J. 


Die ERHOHUNG UND VERHERRLICHUNG JESU IM JOHANNESEVANGELIUM. 
By Wilhelm Thiising. Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen 21, 1-2. Miinster: 
Aschendorff, 1960. Pp. xiii + 303. DM 26.50. 

This volume, dealing with the Johannine notion of the “being raised 
up” (hypsdthénai) and the “glorification’’ (docksasthénai), is worthy of the 
distinguished series in which it is published. A pupil of Max Meinertz 
and a graduate of the Catholic theological faculty of Miinster, Fr. Thii- 
sing has given us an example of the painstaking exegesis we have come 
to expect from Germany. He knows the German literature on Jn (his 
use of Bultmann shows discernment) and also—and this is refreshing— 
the important French and English contributions. 

Briefly, his thesis is this. The “being raised up” of Jn 3:14, 8:28, and 
12:32 refers to the Crucifixion and not to the Ascension. It is not simply 
to be equated with the glorification of Jesus (vs. Bultmann, Bertram); yet 
it is not to be as sharply distinguished from the glorification as some would 
have it (e.g., Dupont). The raising up of Jesus on the throne of the cross 
was the consummation of His earthly work and a supreme moment of 
revelation (8:28), fos He was shown as a sign of salvation (3:14~-15; 12:32). 

“Glorification” consists in two stages: (a) the earthly work of Jesus, 
culminating in His “hour,” i.e., His passion and death (12:23-24; 13:1, 
31). This was a glorification of the Father through the obedient acceptance 
of the divine will or command by the Son. This glorification of the Father 
resulted in a glorification of the Son, who was seen as the revelation of the 
Father. The “being raised up” in crucifixion was part of this stage of glori- 
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fication. (6) The return of Jesus to the Father. During His earthly life 
Jesus saw the Father (5:19) and was united to Him (10:30), but was not 
with Him. After His life Jesus could go to the Father and be restored to the 
glory with the Father that He possessed before time (17:5). This glorification 
of Jesus includes His receiving all power from the Father, including that 
of sending the Spirit. The giving of the Spirit is characteristic of the second 
stage of glorification (7:39). The Spirit glorifies the Son (16:14), showing 
Him to be the true revelation of the Father. Thus, while in stage a the Son 
is glorified in the Father and in the Father’s name (12:28a; 17:6), in stage 
b the Father is glorified in the Son (14:13). The Spirit’s work of glorification 
is in and through the disciples, who by their love of one another to the 
point of death (15:12 ff.) bear fruit in converting many to faith in Christ 
and thus render glory (15:8; 17:10, 22). 

These two stages of glorification are referred to in those strange passages 
of Jn where glorification is spoken of in the aorist and the future, e.g., 
12:28: “ ‘Father, glorify your name.’ Then a voice came from heaven: ‘I 
did glorify it [stage a] and will glorify it again [stage 6].’”” Yet the two stages 
are not to be disassociated. The revelation of God’s glory by the disciples 
in } is a continuation of the revelation by Jesus in a; their love unto death 
is patterned on His love unto death. The Resurrection is the bond between 
the two stages. It is part of Jesus’ work, for it is part of the divine command 
(10:18: death was for the purpose of resurrection); yet it is part of 5 too, 
for the resurrected Jesus gives the Spirit (20:22) and is the object of faith 
(20:28). (T., however, does not hold that chap. 20 represents the complete 
giving of the Spirit promised at the Last Supper, but a Johannine pre- 
figuring of the full gift of the Spirit.) 

A review cannot do justice to T.’s excellent exegesis of individual passages. 
His over-all thesis, to which we must confine ourselves, is sound and reason- 
able. The two stages are, perhaps, too sharply drawn. Personally, we prefer 
the image of a continuous ascent of Jesus to the Father by crucifixion, 
resurrection, and ascension, which form steps on the ladder. T. would 
object to our image, for he holds that “being raised up” (i.e., crucifixion) 
has no direct reference to being raised up to the Father or to heaven (p. 25). 
Yet—and this we do believe—T. would introduce into these concepts more 
Germanic precision than the Evangelist intended. And even T. must admit 
a parallelism between the ‘“‘ascended into heaven” of 3:13 and the “being 
raised up” of 3:14 (pp. 260-61). 

In comment on some minor points, the distinction between “glory” and 
“glorification” (p. 240; i.e., the latter is not used for a partial revelation of 
Jesus’ glory by way of sign as in 2:11) may be coincidental. The use of 
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“glory” in 1:14 and perhaps elsewhere must be viewed in relation to the 
new-covenant idea, an aspect which T. does not adequately treat. Also, his 
exegesis of 4:34-38, in which he claims that the Father is the sower, is very 
doubtful. If we were to make one general criticism, it would be this. Jn is 
not a uniform work: while the traditions behind it may stem back to St. 
John, pieces of this Johannine tradition, formed at different times, have 
been amassed into an imperfectly edited whole. Therefore, the present 
context of a passage is not always a totally reliable guide to its meaning. 
The final editor of the Gospel fitted in sections wherever he could best 
connect the themes, but this does not guarantee a perfect sequence. While 
T. recognizes this, at times he does not make sufficient allowance for it. 
But these observations concern minor defects (or often, our differences of 
opinion) which cannot detract from the quality of this first-rate contribution 
to Johannine studies. 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore Raymonp E. Brown, S.S. 


JEAN LE THEOLOGIEN ET SON EVANGILE DANS L’EGLISE ANCIENNE. By 
F. M. Braun, O.P. Etudes bibliques. Paris: Gabalda, 1959. Pp. xviii + 428. 
3500 fr. 

This highly specialized study of the history of the fourth Gospel in the 
early Church is divided into three main parts: the relationship between the 
fourth Gospel and the other Johannine writings (pp. 3-63); the diffusion 
and reception of the Gospel during the second century in Egypt, at Rome, 
and in Asia Minor and neighboring countries (pp. 69-296); and the person 
of the fourth Evangelist (pp. 301-92). A short summary of general con- 
clusions terminates the body of the work (pp. 393-97). We shall try to 
review the more important positions arrived at by Fr. Braun. 

B. concludes that the fourth Gospel must be accepted as a literary unity 
(p. 12). Like many of the more recent Johannine scholars (Dodd, Barrett, 
and Lightfoot), he rejects the conclusions of those earlier twentieth-century 
commentators who attempted to identify the various strata alleged to be 
present in the text of the Gospel as it has come down to us. He is cautious 
and reserved with regard to the theories of the Gospel’s mathematical 
structure as proposed by Colson, Boismard, and others (p. 15). B. joins the 
many more recent commentators on the fourth Gospel in rejecting suggested 
textual transpositions and prefers the present order of the text (p. 25). 

Who wrote the various documents attributed to John? B. suggests that 
one author, aided by three disciple-secretaries (one for Ap, a second for 
the epistles, and a third for Jn), is responsible for Ap, 3 Jn, 2 Jn, 1 Jn, and 
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Jn—in that order of appearance (p. 59). As we shall see later, that one 
author is John, the son of Zebedee, the disciple whom Jesus loved. B. thinks 
that all five documents reached their final form by 95-100 A.D. Attention 
should be called to the fact that throughout this section (pp. 27-63) B. 
often argues cogently from pertinent Qumran material to support his 
conclusions. 

In his long second section, B. studies the history of the fourth Gospel’s 
diffusion into various countries during the second century. In the works of 
this period, how much dependence upon Jn can we affirm? Must we attribute 
the diffusion of the Gospel at this period exclusively to the Gnostics, es- 
pecially in Egypt? After studying the available material of the second 
century, B. concludes that the dependence of these works upon Jn was 
according to varying degrees: certain, very probable, probable, and possible. 
The following are examples taken from the author’s chart (p. 291): certain: 
P. Rylands 457, Egerton 2, Ignatius of Antioch, Justin, Theophilus of 
Antioch, and P. Bodmer II; very probable: Marcion, the Gospel of Peter, 
the Letter to Diognetus; probable: Polycarp, the Didache, the Odes of 
Solomon, the Acta Johannis of Leucius; possible: Letter of Barnabas, 
Satornil, Basilides. 

In the course of his investigations of the above material, B. came to other 
interesting conclusions. With respect to the history of Jn in Egypt, for 
instance, he thinks that during the second century the fourth Gospel was 
received there according to the diverse dispositions of the receivers, whether 
orthodox or Gnostic (p. 132). At Rome, the evidence points to a Johannine 
theological climate there when Clement wrote to the Corinthians (ca. 95) 
and the reading of the fourth Gospel by the middle of the second century 
(p. 180). B. feels sure that when Theophilus of Antioch (ca. 170) cites Jn 
1:2-3 ad litteram in defense of apostolic teaching, he is but following a 
tradition of his church, which accepted the authority of the fourth Gospel 
(p. 294). 

In the final section of his work, wherein he considers the person of the 
fourth Evangelist, B. concludes that John, the son of Zebedee and the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, wrote the Gospel which bears his name. He also 
suggests that John called himself simply “the disciple,” while his own 
disciples added the clause “whom Jesus loved” (p. 306). John, the son of 
Zebedee and the disciple whom Jesus loved, was not, however, the disciple 
who accompanied Simon Peter to the gate of the high priest’s courtyard 
and who was known to the high priest (Jn 18:15). B. suggests that this 
disciple was, perhaps, Nicodemus or Joseph of Arimathea (p. 308). The 
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evidence for John’s stay in Asia is strong. If another John was there also, 
we know virtually nothing about him (p. 363). 

In this work for specialists, B. has made a significant contribution to the 
study of positive theology. This careful, penetrating study of the history 
of the fourth Gospel in the early Church is surely the most excellent work 
of its kind ever published. He, better than most, knows the gaps in our 
knowledge of Gnosticism. Where the evidence for his conclusions is slight, 
he is cautious. This is the hallmark of a good scholar. He has made one 
thing, among many others, abundantly clear: the Gnostics must never 
again be thought of as the sole patrons of or first witnesses to Jn. 


Providence College Tuomas Aguinas COLLINs, O.P. 


LES IDEES MAITRESSES DE SAINT PAvL. By Francois Amiot. Lectio divina 
24. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 270. 960 fr. 

This is more complete and cohesive a Pauline theology than its title may 
suggest. Of the two acceptable ways to present Paul’s thought—by tracing 
its development chronologically through the epistles or by finding its key 
principles and following up their ramifications—Amiot has chosen the 
latter. He presents Paul’s thought in an organic framework in such a way 
as to enlighten anyone who has struggled with the epistles themselves but 
has not been able to form a coherent theological picture from them. In 
constructing his synthesis of Paul’s theology, A. has utilized Hebrews as a 
Pauline epistle, because it reproduces the Apostle’s teaching, though it is 
the work of an unknown disciple. Use of Hebrews becomes significant in 
developing Paul’s doctrine on the priesthood of Christ. 

For A., Paul’s theology is the echo of his religious experience, but it is 
not thereby reduced to subjective impressions, being founded on the activity 
of Christ. In a rectilinear development, Paul detects and formulates the 
consequences of his gospel, which he possessed in its most important points 
from his conversion. 

Rarely does A. treat of Paul’s teaching in other than Pauline categories 
of thought. When he does, as when he discusses the notes of the Church, it 
is to show what can be gathered from the writings of Paul about a subject 
which the Apostle did not treat ex professo. 

The key concept of Paul’s thought, as it is of the apostolic generation, is 
salvation. Founded in the divine initiative, salvation is universal and 
gratuitous. Adam and the Fall, Abraham and his faith, Moses and the 
Law, all precede Christ, the author of salvation, who redeems us by His 
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death, resurrection, and ascension. Salvation is not merely negative, libera- 
tion from sin. One is not preserved from sin and death without at the same 
time attaining to justice and life. The dead and risen Christ purifies us and 
sanctifies us. 

Participation in this salvation has its individual and collective aspects. 
Justification comes through faith and baptism. For Paul, faith is not simply 
the adhesion of the mind to the gospel message. It is an unreserved, personal 
commitment to the service of Christ, a commitment governing one’s whole 
life. Justification brings union with Christ, grace, and the gift of the Spirit. 
The one who is justified is joined to the glorified Body of Christ. As a 
member of Christ’s Body, he receives nourishment from its Head, and he is 
united to the other members of that Body. This union with the Head and 
the other members of the Body of Christ is perfected by the Eucharist. 
The Church is the Body of Christ; more precisely, the Church is the visible 
society of the faithful in its organized and hierarchically constituted exterior 
unity, while the expression “Mystical Body” lays emphasis on the com- 
munity of life between the members and the Head and between the members 
themselves, and emphasizes the interior unity of the Body of Christ. 

The final achievement of salvation is the object of Christian hope. Death 
and judgment lead to the resurrection, and the Parousia will bring the final 
victory of Christ. In all this divine intervention in history, the final end 
sought is the glory of God. 

Such a summary, while it sketches the basic outline of A.’s work, cannot 
do the book justice. All the various elements of Paul’s epistles which bear 
on the matters above are discussed in their place. The reader is impressed 
with the unity of Paul’s thought in A.’s presentation of it. The kerygmatic 
concerns of the apostolic age—the characteristic emphasis on the resur- 
rection, for instance—also shine through, though Pauline concepts have 
been added to the basic pattern. 

Since much is condensed in this closely written work, some things receive 
scant attention. Because of current theological discussion, the reviewer 
would have liked more development, e.g., of what the Body—Church dis- 
tinction has to offer for the salvation of those outside the visible unity of 
the Church. But a survey such as this cannot explain everything. As a 
survey, and as an introduction to Pauline thought in all its richness, the 
book is excellent. 


St. Paul’s College, Washington, D.C. NEIL J. McE.eney, C.S.P. 
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INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE ON THE APOSTLE PauL. Compiled 
under the direction of Bruce M. Metzger. New Testament Tools and Studies 
1. Leiden: Brill; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1960. Pp. xvi + 183. 
14 gld.; $4.00. 

B. M. Metzger is both the editor of the new series, New Testament Tools 
and Studies, and the chief compiler of the admirable bibliography of articles 
on the Pauline writings which forms the first volume of the series. The 
index itself grew out of an exercise in bibliographic research engaged in by 
twenty of his students in a seminar on Paul. Listing 114 periodical titles 
and indexing articles in 14 languages, the bibliography covers the time from 
the first year of publication of each periodical until the end of 1957. The 
entries are catalogued under six general headings (Bibliographical Articles 
on Paul, Historical Studies on the Life of Paul, Critical Studies of the 
Pauline Literature, Pauline Apocrypha, Theological Studies, History of 
the Interpretation of Paul and of His Work). In the third section is found 
an extensive list of articles dealing with each of the thirteen Pauline epistles 
under the further subheadings: Textual Criticism, Historical and Literary 
Criticism, Theological Studies, Exegesis of Individual Passages. It is difficult 
to praise sufficiently the excellence of this NT tool prepared under the 
direction of a renowned bibliographer. This first volume augurs well for 
the rest of the series. 

Though the reviewer fully realizes that the compilers have not made the 
claim of offering an exhaustive coverage of Pauline periodical literature, he 
feels that a few points concerning this index should be indicated. Confronted 
with the splendid coverage given, he recognizes fully the vast amount of 
work which has gone into the production of this otherwise splendid index. 
However, it should be pointed out to the eventual user that a number of 
theological magazines which have occasional articles on Paul have not been 
indexed (e.g., Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses, Nouvelle revue théologique, 
Revue des sciences religieuses [Strasbourg], Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
Kirche, etc.). Further, in the periodicals canvassed there are occasional 
omissions (e.g., J. J. Collins, “Bulletin of the New Testament: The Pauline 
Epistles, “THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es 17 [1956] 531-48; J. T. Curran, “Tradition 
and the Roman Origin of the Captivity Letters,” ibid. 6 [1945] 163-205; 
see further W. Parsons on Rom. 13, ibid. 1 [1940] 337 ff.; 2 [1941] 325 ff.; 
E. F. F. Bishop, “The Risen Christ and the Five Hundred Brethren (1 Cor 
15.6),”” CBQ 18 [1956] 341-44; C. Spicgq, “Une réminiscence de Job XX XVII, 
13 dans I Cor. IV, 21?”, RB 60 [1953] 509-12; H. Riesenfeld, ‘““La voie de 
charité: Note sur I Cor. XII, 31,” Stud. theol. 1 [1948] 146-57; G. V. Jourdan, 
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“Koinonia in I Corinthians 10,,” JBL 67 [1948] 111-24; etc.). Such 
omissions scarcely fall in the group intentionally left out of the index ac- 
cording to the following statement: “All articles on Paul, except a few of 
purely homiletic nature, have been cited” (p. ix). Consequently, despite 
its wide coverage it is—as its title indicates—an index to a great deal of 
periodical literature on Paul. The Bibliographie biblique from Montreal, for 
all its “narrowly limited” scope (see THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 20 [1959] 480- 
81), nevertheless supplies many a Pauline title not found in this index. 
They should be used conjointly. 

The present generation of Scripture students, however, should utter the 
name of B. M. Metzger with thanksgiving for this latest addition to his 
indispensable bibliographies. 

The American edition from Eerdmans Publishing Co. mistakenly bears 
the date 1951 on the title page. 


Woodstock College Josepn A. Fitzmyer, S.J. 


IL PROBLEMA STORICO DELLA RISURREZIONE NEGLI STUDI RECENTI. By 
Carlo M. Martini, S.J. Analecta Gregoriana 104. Rome: Gregorian Univ. 
Press, 1959. Pp. 174. L. 1600. 

Fr. Martini has contributed a fine sequel to La résurrection de Jésus dans 
Vapologétique des cinquante derniéres années of Paul de Haes (cf. THEOLOGICAL 
Stupiks 15 [1954] 314-16). The most important recent works touching on 
the literary and historical analysis of the VT documents on the Resurrection 
are critically studied and evaluated to bring out the problems of the Resur- 
rection and present an evaluation. 

M.’s study is concerned chiefly with the sources of the Resurrection story 
and shows a thorough knowledge of Form-Criticism, Source-Criticism, and 
Redaktionsgeschichte in tracing the historical phases of the formation, 
development, and finished form of the NT tradition. After an introduction 
dealing with the problem of the Resurrection and recent exegetical methods, 
M. works through the sources of the primitive preaching as it touches the 
Resurrection, the literary conditions of the Gospel narratives on the Resur- 
rection, the historical content of the primitive gospel message and of the 
Gospel narratives, and the results of recent research on the Resurrection. 

Faith in the Resurrection is expressed in the primitive communities in 
varied forms from professions of faith to liturgical prayers, from catechetical 
formulas to narrative accounts. Recent research has shown the lines of 
development of the forms and the factors behind this development. This 
makes it possible to form a balanced judgment, supported by good evidence, 
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that there is a development in the tradition but not a distortion of the 
initial thought. It also warns against attempts at an overrigid material 
harmonization of all strata of the tradition. 

On the content of the Easter tradition, recent research has brought out 
the substantial homogeneity of the historical content as well as the motives 
of its development. The result is that the Resurrection does not appear as 
a projection of faith but is founded from the beginning on concrete historical 
data that the tradition preserves unaltered even in the successive prises de 
conscience of the event. 

M. brings out the principal difficulty experienced by the historian in 
dealing with the Resurrection. We are dealing with mysterious and super- 
human events which in their totality do not issue from a historical proof 
but are the object of faith. Some of the effects are perceptible and can be 
the object of testimony. The empty tomb and the apparitions are subject 
to some control by the historian. They illuminate each other and can be 
united in one coherent explanation which is the extraordinary event whose 
roots are supernatural and divine but whose visible effects have the value 
of a sign. 

M.’s conclusions are sober and prudent, with a neat balance between a 
despair of any historical knowledge and overoptimistic conclusions that go 
beyond the evidence. Room for progress is indicated in continuing research 
on the history of the forms, on the specific plan and purpose of each Evange- 
list, on the theology of the apparitions, and on the historical attitudes of 
later writers, e.g., the Fathers. All this will bring out even more clearly the 
evolution of the Easter tradition as a homogeneous and organic develop- 
ment. 


Fordham University VincENT T. O’KEEFE, S.J. 


Tue SecRET Books OF THE EcypTiAN GNostics: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE Gnostic Coptic MANUSCRIPTS DISCOVERED AT CHENOBOSKION. With 
an English translation and critical evaluation of The Gospel according to 
Thomas. By Jean Doresse. Translated by Philip Mairet. New York: Viking, 
1960. Pp. xx + 445. $6.50. 

This is a “fully revised and augmented” translation of D.’s Les livres 
secrets des gnostiques d’Egypte (Paris: Plon, 1958), which forms the intro- 
ductory volume to a projected series on the Nag‘-Hammadi MSS. Appendix 
2, to be discussed below, contains a good deal of the material from D.’s 
second volume, L’Evangile selon Thomas (1959). Besides the added 
appendices and a splendid index of names and topics (nearly sixty pages), 
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the English edition incorporates the seven pages of additions and corrections 
for Vol. 1 which D.’s second French volume was compelled to print, thus 
going far to remove the impression of undue haste made two years ago. 
There remain corrections to be made: e.g., ““New”’ instead of “Old” Testa- 
ment on p. 95, top; ““Bidez’’ instead of ““Bides”’ on p. 10, n. 35, among other 
misprints; etc. The publishers of this edition merit the reader’s thanks for 
placing the copious footnotes where they belong—at the foot of the page— 
instead of at the end of each chapter as in the French original. 

Although sometimes awkward, especially in the Introduction, the trans- 
lation seems to improve and becomes fairly smooth as the book proceeds. 
There are indeed errors or unhappy expressions. The reviewer may be 
permitted to note a few of these blemishes on a generally attractive pre- 
sentation: “Where are we now with the Problem of Gnosticism?” is a 
quaint rendering of “Ou en est le probléme du Gnosticisme?” (p. 3); either 
Contre Celse (French) or Contra Celsum, but not Contra Celse (p. 7); 1. 22 
on p. 91 makes no sense; “‘Rufin” is Rufinus in English (p. 139); “justesse” 
is “accuracy,” not “‘justice” (p. 158); etc. 

This work furnishes a good deal more than a description of the Cheno- 
boskion MSS and their contents. In chap. 1, D. introduces the concept of 
Gnosticism and offers a fairly detailed summary of the manifold varieties 
of it as we know them in the works of their adversaries, the Church Fathers, 
and historians. Here and throughout the work D. rightly emphasizes the 
importance of the Nag'-Hammadi documents as furnishing an authentic 
corroboration or a corrective norm, as the case may be, to these necessarily 
biased accounts. The author then surveys what little we have had up to 
now of the writings of Gnosticism, such as the Pistis Sophia and the Berlin 
Codex, and the fragments, art works, and other ancient remains of this 
once widespread religion. He concludes his picture of Gnosticism prior to 
the Chenoboskion discovery with a useful summary of Gnostic doctrine 
(pp. 110-15), here as often elsewhere expressing his debt to the studies 
of H.-Ch. Puech. 

In chap. 3, D. relates the fortuitous story of the MS discovery and 
the tortuous subsequent history of it. No one will dispute D.’s claim to 
write with authority on this subject or on what follows in the book. He 
was the first to examine (along with the late Togo Mina) and to catalogue 
the MSS and apparently one of very few to make any firsthand preliminary 
study of them. Once this fact is established, one wonders whether D.’s 
repeated (e.g., pp. xii ff., 117 ff., 122, 16 f., 338) insistence on his own role 
in this drama is in good taste. One can only interpret it as evidence of a de- 
plorable rivalry among scholars that could add not a little to the difficulties 
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already besetting the publication of the codices (see the essay of W. Till 
in W. C. van Unnik, Evangelien aus dem Nilsand |Frankfurt, 1960)). 

The author goes on to classify the codices themselves according to the 
scripts and to enumerate the works contained in them. The problem of 
reference continues to grow complicated: the numbering of the codices 
proposed here differs, for reasons given, from D.’s first inventory and from 
Puech’s classification. In the longest chapter of the book D. describes the 
contents of the works—some in considerable detail—as his initial survey 
of them was able to reveal. He then resurveys our picture of Sethian Gnosti- 
cism (for such is the dominant type of Gnosticism in the works) in the light 
of both Nag‘-HammAdi and previous information. In general he finds that 
the writings tend to confirm the dependability of the ancient heresiologists’ 
accounts. After wading through the multiplicity of the sects and works and 
their similar but extremely complex mythologies, one is grateful to D. for 
his effort to put some order into this confusion by tracing the lines of this 
one doctrine and its relationships to the religious and intellectual currents 
of the ancient world. No really clear picture emerges yet, of course, nor is 
the problem of Gnostic origins much clarified. While we wait—and we may 
have to wait a long time—for further publication and study of the docu- 
ments from Nag‘-HamméAdi, we will find D.’s book a valuable first presenta- 
tion. 

In the fifty pages of Appendix 2 we find an introduction to the Gospel of 
Thomas, a translation of it, notes, and a very useful index of references to 
the canonical Gospels. This part of the volume was ably translated from 
the French by L. Johnston in collaboration with the author. It is not in- 
tended as a translation of D.’s second volume, but it covers briefly much of 
the same ground. D.’s general views of Thomas in the Introduction are 
substantially unchanged; his estimate of its date (late second century or 
even earlier) and of its relationship to possibly authentic traditions appears 
to be somewhat more conservatively expressed. Even if some such relation- 
ship should be established, it remains unclear to the reviewer why “‘it will 
certainly be indispensable to turn to the parallel witness of the Gospel 
according to Thomas—however ambiguous it may be—for any critical work 
on many passages of the canonical gospels” (p. 351). There are some slight 
changes in this translation, and the notes are very sketchy as compared 
with the long commentary of D.’s French work. 

D.’s numbering of the Thomas sayings differs from that of all the existing 
translations, as far as the reviewer knows; D. gives a total of 118 of them. 
He disclaims any definitive system, but it is regrettable that he has compli- 
cated reference to his work by not following, “simply for reasons of con- 
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venience,” the system of the text recently published by Brill and Harper. 
The translation is fairly literal, but not without some interpretative render- 
ings. Unfortunately, it is not always quite accurate. For one thing, D. often 
handles verb tenses with much too much freedom (e.g., Sayings 3, 12, 14, 
92, etc.). It might be unfair to question the translation in the many details 
that come to mind, since D. has made no effort here to explain his readings 
of the text or his understanding of the Coptic. Nevertheless, a few of what 
seem to be mistranslations should be pointed out. In Saying 2, “those who 
seek to attract you” should be simply “those who lead you” (netsdk 
héttéut'n). The first clause of Saying 4 is not optative, nor do the words 
“it will be seen that” appear in the text of the last clause. In Saying 17, 
tacha (Greek) is “perhaps,” not “indeed,” and “they will be lifted up” is a 
far cry from “they will stand” (senadhe eratou; cf. Saying 28 also). In 
Saying 33, tenou setohe cannot mean “let someone come who will correct 
them.” In view of the Gospel parallels to Saying 50, “barn” seems a poor 
choice for eho, “treasure,” and there is no reason whatever to read “he 
sows” instead of “he speaks” evil. Similarly in Saying 52, D. has ignored 
a clear case of proleptic word order to come up with “otherwise he will 
honor the one and the other will treat him harshly.” It is regrettable that 
such instances as these are quite numerous in the translation. 


Weston College Grorce W. MacRag, S.J. 


THE IDEA oF CATHOLICISM: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THOUGHT AND 
WorsHIP OF THE CHURCH. Edited by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., and 
William F. Lynch, S.J. New York: Meridian, 1960. Pp. 479. $6.00. 

“The purpose of this book is to provide the serious student of Catholicism, 
be he Catholic or non-Catholic, with those materials which will put him in 
basic and solid contact with the theology and prayer of the Church.” So 
reads the opening sentence of the preface to this book; the experience and 
professional competence of its two learned editors, aided by their own 
scholarly contributions, guarantee a successful compilation. In line with 
their stated objective, the editors refuse to regard it as an anthology, pre- 
ferring to consider their choice of material as dictated by a carefully estab- 
lished position on the meaning of Catholicism. Hence there is no casual 
culling out of interesting passages from the vast stores of Church literature. 
Rather, the editors have hit upon a well-formulated pattern and fashioned 
their selections accordingly. That pattern embraces the scope of the Church’s 
thought and worship, the breadth of her traditional past, her doctrinal 
riches—terms which they have seen fit to condense in the one word “‘idea.” 
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Any practitioner who has ever been called on to open up the inner sig- 
nificance of the Catholic religion will gratefully acknowledge that the pro- 
fessional theologians have with this volume saved him many a step. The 
value of their work becomes clear as one savors the depth and the range of 
their selections: Suhard, Newman, and Hiring on the perennial sense of 
religion; Lynch on the Catholic “idea”; Charlier on Scripture; Adam, Leen, 
and Goodier on Christ; Salet on the Trinity; Congar on the Church; Burg- 
hardt on Mary; Roguet on the sacraments; D’Arcy and Benoit on the 
Eucharist; Adam and de Montcheuil on papacy and episcopacy; Vann’s 
“vision of the way.” Especially appealing are the fine essays of Salet and 
Charlier. The second section presents in English living texts which illustrate 
the idea of Catholicism: confessions and creeds, the Mass, the seven sacra- 
ments, prayers of the Church, spiritual documents, and modern papal 
pronouncements. 

The paragraphs introductory to each section are skilfully composed. If 
the reader does not balk at the adjectival form “Christic,” he will find them 
not only graceful connectives but instructive items in their own right. Those 
for whom certain selections are already familiar will enjoy a rereading in 
this new setting with its attractive layout and design—even though the 
small print may tax their vision. However, this too has ample compensation 
in view of the judicious care that made possible the inclusion of so much 
that is worth while. 

The team of Jesuit seminarians who collaborated with the editors on this 
volume also deserve high praise for their part in arrangement and transla- 
tion. 


Fordham University Puiwie S. Hur ey, S.J. 


MopERN CATHOLIC THINKERS: AN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by A. Robert 
Caponigri. New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. xvi + 636. $15.00. 

Anthologies have become a necessary part of the modern world of books, 
because that world has become so vast and unmanageable. Most anthologies 
are selections of the best in a field, or of the best over a wide range of sub- 
jects for a given period. Caponigri’s is perhaps unique in that it is conceived 
as a practical method of demonstrating, to many within the Church as 
well as to outsiders, a truth whose theoretical proof, often offered, usually 
leaves the doubter unmoved: the truth that Catholic thinkers enjoy true 
intellectual freedom. By this last phrase C. does not mean simply that their 
adhesion to the faith does not impose upon them in all areas of human 
thought a ready-made set of opinions, nor that Catholic thinkers do indeed 
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submit passively to dictation in certain spheres but are “free” and un- 
trammeled in others because their faith has nothing to say to them there. 
Rather, “their faith is the source and spring of their freedom. They are free 
because they believe” (p. xvi). Divine revelation not only opens up a realm 
of reality hidden to the unaided human mind; in its light alone the world 
of human experience itself unfolds its full breadth and depth. 

Since it is primarily the modern Catholic thinker that C. is interested 
in and not a synthetic presentation of Catholic thought, he has been satis- 
fied to group his thirty-eight entries (wherein only one writer, Hans Urs 
von Balthasar, is represented twice) under a few broad headings: God, Man, 
The Church, The Political Order, History, Religion and Culture, and 
Witness. For the same reason he has not hesitated to use sections of books 
as well as, and in fact much more than, separate essays from collections and 
periodicals. An itemization of the selections under the heading ‘“‘Man”’ will 
show the breadth and quality of the anthology: Yves de Montcheuil, S.J., 
“The Ideal of Christian Humanism,” from his For Men of Action; Gabriel 
Marcel, ““My Life,” from his The Mystery of Being 1: Reflection and Mystery; 
Jean Guitton, “Love as Oblation,” from his Essay on Human Love; Karl 
Rahner, S.J., ““The Theology of Death,” from the Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie 79 (1957) 1-44, since published separately, with a long appendix 
on martyrdom, by Herder of Freiburg in its Quaestiones disputatae series; 
Joseph Nuttin, “The Unconscious and Freedom,” from his Psychoanalysis 
and Personality; Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., “The Divinization of 
Activities,” from his Le milieu divin (now available in English); and Em- 
manuel Mounier, “The Self amongst Others,” from his The Character of 
Man. 

From this enumeration—and the selections under the other six headings 
are of the same quality—it will be evident that C.’s anthology makes 
available in one place a great deal of first-rate modern Catholic thinking 
on subjects and problems very much on the order of the day. The above 
enumeration also shows, however, a practical disadvantage to the book, 
precisely for the type of Catholic who will be able and desirous to follow C. 
on this high level of intellectual interest: so much of what is contained here 
may well already be on such readers’ bookshelves, even if they be restricted 
by linguistic limitations to books written in English. For of twenty-nine 
books by single authors from which selections are taken, twenty-four are 
indeed originally in a foreign tongue, but nineteen of these have already been 
translated; of eight essays from periodicals or collections, four are originally 
written in English. This fact, together with the volume’s high price, will 
make many readers think twice about buying it. 
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Of the selections not hitherto available in English, the most valuable to 
many will be Karl Rahner’s essay on the theology of death. It took courage 
to attempt the translation: the difficulty of Rahner’s thought and the 
obscurity of his language and style make the reading of his work an im- 
probus labor even for Germans, and in the Rahnerian corpus this essay on 
death is second to none in its demands upon the reader. Yet the translators 
have managed to produce a fluent and usually quite clear version. 

An unusual and valuable anthology. 


Woodstock College MATTHEW J. O’CoNNELL, S.J. 


THE NECESSITY OF THE CHURCH FOR SALVATION IN SELECTED THE- 
OLOGICAL WRITINGS OF THE PasT CENTURY. By John J. King, O.M.I. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. xxvii + 363. $6.00. 

This is a comprehensive and balanced analysis of the doctrine Extra 
ecclesiam nulla salus, as found in Roman documents and theological writings 
on the subject from Perrone (1794-1876) to the present day. Its aim is to 
determine what elements have been established as absolutely necessary to 
an adequate explanation, what elements have been rejected as erroneous or 
inadequate, and what facets still require dogmatic elaboration. 

Perrone may be said to have started the modern tradition by insisting 
that the doctrine on the Church’s necessity was concerned only with those 
living culpably outside the Catholic communion. Later writers rested heavily 
on Perrone, while adding the familiar body-soul distinction or suggesting 
that the Church was indeed necessary but only as the ordinary means of 
salvation. 

Pius [X’s contribution was to elevate the issue to the level of an absolute 
principle. ‘‘He attaches no reservations or conditions. He maintains that a 
person completely separated from the Church, that is without any attach- 
ment to it, cannot be saved.” As regards those outside the Church through 
invincible ignorance, “he is content to say that God will not punish them 
for their ignorance,” which is a negative statement that “in no way excuses 
these same people from the necessity of establishing an attachment to the 
Church” (p. 28). This emphasis on the need for some attachment to the 
Church gave a new orientation to the scientific study of the problem. 

Franzelin, whom K. believes had influenced the teaching of Pius IX, 
spoke of persons in good faith as members of the Church in the eyes of 
God, De Groot of members in desire, Hunter of invisible members, Schanz 
of moral and virtual members of the Church of Christ. With rare exception, 
therefore, theologians came to speak of union with the Church as necessary 
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to be saved, and so of a necessity of means and not only of precept, which 
ignorance of the law might excuse. 

As the ontological and not merely psychological need of the Church came 
to be more recognized, writers like Caperan began to explore ways of bring- 
ing non-Catholics, and especially infidels, within the ambit of God’s uni- 
versal salvific will. Without pretending to answer precisely how, Caperan 
says there are extraordinary means of salvation, yet always in ecclesia 
and per ecclesiam. “The Church has received the order, the power, the 
exclusive right of leading souls to Jesus Christ.” She does not know “how 
the superabundance of her riches is granted—extrasacramentally—to the 
number of children which she has among the infidels and who, although they 
are not reached by her preaching, are saved nevertheless because of her, by 
her and in her,” through a special providence of God (pp. 126-27). 

While granting value to their insights into the problem, K. takes issue 
with three major writers: Sertillanges, Karl Adam, and Congar. Sertillanges, 
he feels, changed the meaning of the term “church” in the axiom. He 
described the Church as “the society of those who are governed by the 
law of mankind.” Consequently, his explanation scarcely went beyond the 
necessity of precept. Karl Adam appeared to make union with the Church 
in desire an effect rather than a cause of salvation. “His theological ex- 
planation equated the doctrine (extra ecclesiam) with the statement that 
the Church is the one true Church; his psychological explanation applied 
the doctrine only to those who are formal heretics. In fine, Adam painted 
the Church as merely the ordinary means of salvation; salvation can and 
does come without the mediation of the Church; and in such cases the most 
important role is played by the Catholic elements which are present in 
non-Catholic religions” (p. 169). In other words, his position represents a 
doctrinal retrogression. 

Congar’s study is admitted to be penetrating, notably in the stress he 
placed on the internal aspect of the Church viewed as a sharing in the life 
of God. Also with greater care than some of his predecessors he sought to 
identify the internal and external phases of the Church as merely two 
sides of a single reality. He likewise repudiated any concept of a visible 
and invisible Church. “Yet he later accepted it as obvious that ‘Christendom 
or the Mystical Body is not coterminous with the visible reality of the 
Church.’ An attempt to reconcile this with his earlier statement leads to the 
conclusion that ‘visible ecclesiastical structure’ and ‘Church’ signify two 
different realities for him. . . . This obscurity added to his view of the efficacy 
of the separated ‘fibres’ of the Mystical Body leaves little basis for establish- 
ing the necessary causal role of the Catholic Church” (pp. 245-46). 
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The Encyclical Mystici corporis authoritatively clarified several aspects 
of the problem: the Mystical Body and the Roman Catholic Church are 
identified; the visible Church is instrumental of salvation; there is a sharp 
distinction between real membership and being related to the Church by 
desire, though in a given case either could suffice for salvation. “These 
principles invalidated any reference to a large or invisible Church as well 
as any over-emphasis of the invisible spiritual reality of the Church; they 
confirmed the rejection of the body-soul explanation of the Church’s neces- 
sity” (p. 286). Two other documents, the letter to Archbishop Cushing on 
the Boston Heresy Case and the Encyclical Humani generis, further em- 
phasized the Church’s necessity as objective, in the order of being, and her 
identification with the Mystical Body. 

Since the publication of these documents, the doctrine has entered another 
and “final phase.” Theologians now seldom consider the doctrine directly, 
but have narrowed their efforts to studying how different people (including 
non-Catholics) may be united with the Church. De membris ecclesiae is the 
dominant problem that needs to be solved. 

K. has done a masterful work of synthesis, not only in making available 
the substance of more than a century of theology on an important subject, 
but in evaluating this mass of material for teachers and professional students. 


West Baden College Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 


CHRISTIAN ComMUNITY. By J. V. Langmead Casserley. London-New 
York: Longmans, 1960. Pp. 174. $5.50. 

Readers of this volume will be interested and puzzled by Prof. Casserley’s 
estimate of the place and meaning of Anglicanism in the Christian world. 
They will be interested; for C. avoids any parochial or provincial starting 
point. He does not establish his case on a previously-accepted Anglican 
loyalty, but on a theology of the Church of Christ which is expounded in 
the first part of his book. Yet readers will be puzzled; for they are constantly 
advised to consider Anglicanism, not in terms of what it was at the Reforma- 
tion, but in terms of “what it has become.” Yet nowhere do we find a clear 
exposé of what it is that Anglicanism has become. 

The Church, as described by C., is structured on the episcopate, which 
maintains the apostolic function of guiding the faithful. It is a biblical 
community, existing by reason of the fact that God has revealed Himself 
to man in the history to which the Bible witnesses. It is a liturgical com- 
munity; for “our Lord the Holy Spirit” preserves the Church mainly through 
her worship, when she enters into communion with Christ her Saviour. 
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There would be little to object to in this more “catholic” section of the 
book, if C.’s desire to differentiate between himself and ‘““Romanism” had 
not led him to establish rather artificial oppositions between a basic Catholi- 
cism and some aspects of the Roman Catholic system of faith and govern- 
ment. In particular, his criticism of infallibility seems totally illogical. Of 
Roman Catholics he asks: What are the means of infallibly knowing when 
the pope speaks infallibly and when he does not? This, to him, is the “present 
ridiculous impasse” of Roman Catholicism. Yet his own conception seems 
in no less ridiculous an impasse: there are in the Church “elements of in- 
fallibility. In no particular case can we say absolutely that it is one of these 
instances of infallibility. ...The infallible is fallibly known” (p. 107). 

The function of the Anglican communion, as described in the second part, 
would be to anticipate the future reunion of Christendom by showing that 
the Catholic synthesis and the Reformation are not incompatible. The 
gradual demonstration of this seems to form the “process” which is Anglican- 
ism. Yet the demonstration is not yet perfect: Protestant (Evangelical) 
tendencies today coexist with Anglo-Catholic positions, each being repre- 
sented by rival Anglican groups. The demonstration that C. is hoping for 
requires that these divergent interpretations coexist within each Anglican 
and all Anglicans. To reach such a synthesis would be the historical vocation 
of Anglicanism, as implied in C.’s volume. It will then remain for Protestants 
and Roman Catholics to reach the desired conclusion, that is, to work toward 
such a synthesis themselves. 

As revealing in what light Anglo-Catholics today try to think of their 
Church, this is an important contribution to the ecumenical dialogue. It 
would be more important, had C. taken account of the existence of Eastern 
Orthodoxy, which is strangely absent in these pages. Yet a fundamental 
question remains—and in the nature of the thing must remain—unanswered 
by the author: How does he know that this is more than wishful thinking? 


Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh GrorceE H. TAVARD 


L’OrtTHODOXxIE. By Paul Evdokimov. Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 
1959. Pp. 351. 

The author of this book wishes, as he indicates in the Introduction, to 
portray “Orthodoxy” in a manner which will manifest its vital reality and 
faithful continuity with the faith, traditions, worship, and culture of the 
Church known to the apostles, Fathers, and writers of early Christianity. 
This is to correct the false and shallow opinion of Western writers, who look 
upon it as a static and formalized relic of national culture. To do this, he 
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ranges over a vast extent of theology, religious anthropology, asceticism, 
dogma, Scripture, tradition, liturgy, eschatology, and heterodoxy. His 
frequent references indicate that he has read rather extensively on many 
subjects. His style is engaging, often almost poetic. Many beautiful, pro- 
found, and stimulating ideas run through these pages, which manifest a 
deep love for God. 

E. offers his picture of “Orthodoxy” as the solid core of traditional 
thought in the East. It is true that he cites many passages from traditional 
thought to confirm his thesis, but on many points his interpretation of this 
matter is not in conformity with his sources. It is many years since I had 
my course in Slavophile theology. In glancing over those old notes, I find 
practically all the general, essential viewpoints of our author enumerated. 
He speaks the language in theology of Khomiakov, Akvilonov, Malinovsky, 
Kolemin, Florensky, Bulgakov, and Berdiaev. This school of thought 
formally developed in the last century and, after the Russian Revolution, 
continued on in the Parisian school of Slavic writers. One of its characteristics 
is the almost total negation of the viewpoint of the Catholic Church in regard 
to the interpretation of the Christian data which was once common to 
East and West. 

This explains the opposition which E. finds in almost every point of 
common contact between Catholicism and “Orthodoxy.” Let us sample 
some of E.’s observations in this vein. The theology of the West is rational- 
istic, moralistic, and cataphatic. It tries to put God into the category of 
being and becomes a philosophical conceptualism of first cause, efficient 
cause, instrumental cause. It is a juridical system of satisfaction, authority, 
merit, and moral legalism. In the East, theology is ontologistic, apophatic, 
mystic, and sapiential. God transcends all conceptual knowledge and is 
known in the heart in the uncreated energies and the light of deification. 

In the West, original justice and justification are explained by an external 
element, foreign to nature, a created grace that renders deification im- 
possible. In the East, grace was not superadded to nature, but man was 
created in the image and likeness of God; the deiformed man was naturally 
supernatural. When the fallen man is justified, he can freely go to the en- 
counter of uncreated grace, because his nature has an innate exigency of 
grace. 

The Church, in the East, is theandric, excluding all separation of the 
terrestrial and celestial Church. It cannot be defined but should be de- 
scribed from faith. It is not an organization but an organism. It is the Body 
of Christ, the Eucharistic family continued and perpetuated. The “people 
of God” are united not in a local place but in the Body of Christ; the whole 
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Church is present here and now in the local Eucharistic reunion with the 
bishop. All the bishops are equal; all their power is from the Eucharist, 
which is that of charity and mutual tenderness; all have equally received 
the Holy Spirit. Christ is the sole head of the Church; Peter had no uni- 
versal jurisdiction, but was the first bishop celebrating the first Last Supper. 
Every bishop is the direct successor of Peter. Bishops are not juridically 
over the Church; in an ecumenical council they are only official witnesses 
whose testimony is accepted conditionally, until shown by the reception of 
the people to be ex consensu ecclesiae. All this is put in opposition to the 
external, institutional organization of the West, which is adorned with 
juridical elements of power, jurisdiction, authority, monarchy, geographical 
universality, and submissive unity. 

E. continues with contrasts of opposites in the nature of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the organ of tradition, the doctrine of the Filiogue, the 
Immaculate Conception, the Assumption, the operation of the sacraments, 
the nature of transubstantiation, and other matters. With this type of 
mentality, it does not suffice to justify the Catholic truth by solid theological 
argumentation from the sources of revelation. Their opposition to conceptual 
theology, to secondary efficient or instrumental causality, to human co- 
operation, to merit, to satisfaction, to the effect of the words of consecration, 
to jurisdiction and to magisterial infallibility and many other facets of 
Catholicism, lies in an implicit presupposition which, philosophically 
analyzed, seems akin to occasionalism. God is the transcendent One, the 
completely adequate cause: His action in the world is by theophanies, on 
the occasion of which He produces spiritual realities. Added to this there 
is an excessive tendency to the idealistic order along Platonic lines 
of thought. Only patient exposition of the validity of the universal laws of 
causality in the whole created world and of the correct interpretation of 
analogical conceptions can pave the way to a better understanding with 
sincere thinkers of this school. In the matter of their misconceptions of the 
Church, there is a defect of the full understanding of its theandric nature. 
Their attack leads logically to a type of Semi-Monophysitism and Docetism. 
A thorough discussion of this concept would be helpful. 


Weston College James L. Monks, S.J. 


MOTHER OF THE REDEEMER: ASPECTS OF DOCTRINE AND DEVOTION. 
Edited by Kevin McNamara. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1960. Pp. xv + 
258. $4.00. 

In what has since developed into an Irish Mariological Society, experts 
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from home and abroad were invited to the Maynooth summer session for 
priests in the Lourdes centenary year, 1958. Fr. Duncker, O.P., Dutch-born 
Scripture professor from the Angelicum, Rome, gave two lectures on our 
Lady in the OT, limited to Gn 3:15, Is 7:14, and Mi 5:1-3. He admits for 
these passages a Messianic and Mariological scriptural sensus plenior. 
Duncker also has the paper on “Our Lady in the Patristic Age,” with 
acknowledged dependence on Jouassard. 

H. Francis Davis of England contributes delightfully easy-to-read papers 
on the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption, using the latest 
historical researches to show in both cases “how Catholics were led to 
this doctrine.” Ireland provides the other authors: C. Kearns, O.P., “Our 
Lady in the New Testament”; John J. McGreevy, “Divine Maternity”; 
Dermot Ryan, “Perpetual Virginity.” Michael O’Grady, S.J., contributes 
“Mary’s Role in Redemption” and “‘Mary’s Mediation of Graces.” Follow- 
ing what hecalls the conservative school (H. Lennerz, G. D. Smith), O’Grady 
holds that the Blessed Virgin had no direct and proximate share in the 
objective redemptive work of Christ. He is not unaware of the force of 
papal texts: “were the doctrine elsewhere well-supported, these texts might 
be construed as giving it confirmation and sanction” (p. 147). Although 
O’Grady does not admit recent papal texts as favorable to a direct involve- 
ment of Mary in objective redemption, there are certainly other equally 
valid interpretations: e.g., S. Tromp, S.J., in his commentary on the Marian 
epilogue of Mystici corporis, brings out the difference between objective and 
subjective redemption and favors a stronger role in objective redemption 
than O’Grady (cf. Litt. Encycl.: Pius Papa XII, De mystico Iesu Christi 
corpore, 3rd ed., 1958, pp. 151-53). 

Editor Kevin McNamara contributes “Our Lady, Queen of the Universe,” 
a doctrinal treatment following closely Ad caeli reginam, with the assistance 
of earlier documents of Pius XII, as Bendito seja, May 13, 1946. 

In “Our Lady and the Church,” Noel D. O’Donoghue, O.D.C., con- 
centrates on the background and meaning of the phrase, “Mary is a type of 
the Church.” He admits his indebtedness to the unpublished (1957) thesis 
of Donal Flanagan, “Mary, Spouse of the Second Divine Person: The Usage 
and Meaning of a Marian Term in Tradition, with Special Reference to the 
Mariology of Matthias J. Scheeben.” Along with Flanagan, O’Donoghue 
argues that “Spouse of Christ,” for our Lady, though admittedly very rare 
in early writings and never a common phrase at any time, is rooted in the 
New Eve notion and should not be rejected as nontraditional. Fr. Flanagan’s 
findings were partially set forth in Irish journals in the fall of 1958; it is 
hoped he may soon publish the full dissertation. 
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The most provocative article is by Dermot Ryan on virginity in partu. 
Dr. Albert Mitterer, Austrian priest who has made a special study of the 
influence of medieval science, especially biology, physiology, etc., on Scholas- 
tic theology, published in 1952 his Dogma und Biologie der heiligen Familie. 
From the standpoint of biology, as he explains, the normal bringing forth 
of a child pertains to the integrity of maternity. And biologically also, the 
nonuse of sex relations is sufficient to safeguard physical virginity, regardless 
of the rupture of the hymen (sigil/lum virginitatis) in parturition or by acci- 
dent. Mitterer raised the questions: Does our “traditional” theological view 
of the virginity in partu as being miraculous (usually explained in terms of 
freedom from labor pains and the preservation of the virginal seal) suffi- 
ciently protect the reality of Mary’s maternity? Are we dealing here with a 
handed-down misunderstanding of an aspect of our Lady’s virginity, i.e., 
have we taken as “traditional” what really rests on an outmoded medieval 
view? 

Mitterer makes a strong case, but his position, which has the most 
sympathetic and complete English treatment to date in Ryan, leaves out 
of the reckoning a whole world of values that go beyond biological defini- 
tions. For the Fathers and Schoolmen, virginity in partu is sacramental, 
i.e., it has the value of a sacred sign. The signaculum or sigillum virginitatis 
is referred to in words that do not come from a poverty of popular medical 
language, but rather from the consciousness of a deeper mystery. For them, 
as Laurentin has shown, virginity im pariu is not a mere prodigy, not an 
apocryphal carry-over, but a sign indicative of divine intervention, and 
intended to convey a likeness of Christ’s temporal generation, without loss 
of any kind to His mother, to the eternal generation of the Word from the 
Father. (McGreevy follows this view in his essay, p. 75.) Christ’s birth is 
at the same time a type of the Church’s spiritual bringing forth of the 
brethren of Christ through water and the Holy Spirit. 

The corporeal integrity of Mary, miraculously preserved in some way 
beyond our exact knowledge, belongs to the same New Eve whose body was 
also spared the biological necessity of the dissolution of death; for in the 
actual economy of our supernatural world both labor pains and the tyranny 
of the tomb have an explanation more than biological. D. Ryan, 
like Mitterer, renders a real service in requiring of his fellow theologians a 
better explanation of virginity in partu. It is unfortunate that the range of 
his discussion did not cover the possible sign values of a miraculous virginity 
in partu. In fairness it must be said that Ryan is sensitive to the past: 
“One cannot lightly cast away 1500 years of tradition, and until cogent 
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arguments against its acceptance are produced, it would be unreasonable 
to reject it” (pp. 130-31). 

It is regrettable that the American edition omits two excellent topical 
lectures from the original Irish edition (Dublin: Gill, 1959): C. B. Daly, 
“The Meaning of Lourdes,” and Joseph Cunnane, ‘The Doctrinal Content 
of Irish Marian Piety.” 


Catholic University of America Eamon R. CARROLL, O.CARM. 


THE NoTION oF TRADITION IN JOHN DriEpo. By John L. Murphy. 
Milwaukee: Seraphic Press, 1959. Pp. xiv + 321. $3.00. 

Fr. Murphy’s book is eminently successful. It lucidly illuminates the life 
and thought of a theologian whom we can ill afford to let rest in obscurity. 
In many respects it may serve as a model to future writers who set them- 
selves the task of bringing to light the other pre-Tridentine authors who 
should be studied if we are to be in a position to understand the historical 
developments which lie behind the commonly accepted present-day notions 
of tradition. Among the many excellencies of this book may be numbered, 
firstly, the brief but clear and amply documented presentation of the general 
problem in the Introduction; secondly, the generous citations from Driedo 
throughout the book; thirdly, the aptness and pertinency of the successive 
points of view from which Driedo’s doctrine is examined; fourthly, the 
succinct summaries which follow each of the discussions, as well as the final 
summary; and lastly, the presentation of other authors’ opinions concerning 
Driedo. 

Among the opinions presented, only one receives M.’s unqualified ap- 
proval: that of Robert Guelluy, “who points out that Driedo ‘was persuaded 
that the ecclesiastical teaching was nothing but the explanation of the 
doctrine placed by God in Scripture....’” In Driedo, the Church and 
Scripture, the Church of today and the Church of old, were intimately 
welded together. A point of special interest is M.’s discussion of Fr. Geisel- 
mann’s stand on Driedo. He rejects Geiselmann’s contention that Driedo 
was among those who “separated Scripture and tradition into two completely 
separate entities.” Indeed, M. goes further and includes Driedo among those 
“who consider Scripture and tradition as complementary parts of one living 
entity, and who hold that Scripture does contain in some fashion all of the 
truths necessary for salvation.” To confirm his position, M. makes a com- 
parison between Driedo and Johann Kuhn concerning the two points of 
originality attributed by Geiselmann to Kuhn. The second of these points 
is that Kuhn arrived at the formula (otaliter in scriptura—totaliter in tra- 
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ditione. For Kuhn, according to Geiselmann, there is no dogmatic statement 
in the whole compass of the ecclesiastical system which is without at least 
a “starting point” or “insinuation” in Holy Scripture. For Driedo, according 
to M., there is no dogma without its “foundations” and “beginnings” in 
Sacred Scripture. If M. is right—and his documentation does seem suff- 
cient—the originality of Kuhn is somewhat diminished. 

M. refutes the contention that Driedo was a partim—partim theologian 
as follows. He distinguishes “truths necessary for salvation” from “apostolic 
traditions” in Driedo’s thought. The first are dogmatic truths and are not 
derived by Driedo from tradition alone. The second, “‘apostolic traditions,” 
are disciplinary and liturgical practices. In the second chapter M. writes: 
“If we examine these ‘apostolic traditions’ in greater detail, we will find 
that they are not limited merely to dogmatic points, but concern various 
practices of a purely disciplinary or liturgical nature. Driedo groups them 
all together. . . .”” Now if these apostolic traditions include traditions which 
according to Driedo are dogmatic and not contained in Scripture, it would 
seem that M. is forced to admit that Driedo held the partim—partim posi- 
tion. Murphy finds, however, that Driedo held that such traditions have at 
least a “beginning and foundation” indicated in Scripture. “Therefore, 
although certain things cannot be demonstrated in evident fashion from the 
Scriptures, they are nevertheless insinuated or indicated in them.” Examples 
of such dogmatic “apostolic traditions” are the sacrificial nature of the 
Mass, the Real Presence, prayers for the dead, the invocation of the saints, 
the use of images, the fire of purgatory, the indissolubility of marriage, the 
virginity of the Blessed Mother, the baptism of infants, and the authenticity 
and canonicity of Scripture itself. One might perhaps be allowed to observe 
that the theologians who hold for a strictly constitutive tradition, and 
therefore are parlim-parlim proponents, proffer many of these same ex- 
amples as instances of constitutive tradition. Perhaps such theologians, in 
view of the analogy of faith and the inexhaustible riches of both Scripture 
and tradition, would find no difficulty in admitting a class of truths con- 
tained in Scripture not demonstrably but by way of insinuation or indica- 
tion. 

In spite of the general persuasiveness of M.’s reasoning, there are some 
indications that he has at times minimized rather than answered objections 
against his theory. Thus, even though the words partim-partim do not 
occur in the translation of St. Basil quoted by Driedo, the meaning of the 
sentence (apparently quoted with approval by Driedo) is not altered: 
“Dogmata, quae in ecclesia praedicantur, quaedam habemus e doctrina 
scripto prodita, quaedam rursus ex apostolorum traditione in mysterio. . . .” 
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Again, in his Introduction, M. tells us that Driedo influenced Bellarmine 
and Cano. But when he deals with Geiselmann’s reference to that influence, 
he tends to minimize it, admitting only that later theologians may well 
have been influenced by a rapid reading of Driedo’s work. Again, in out- 
lining the contents of Driedo’s De ecclesiasticis scripturis et dogmatibus, 
M. tells us that the first chapter of Book 4 opens with four principal argu- 
ments which Driedo answers specifically in chapter 6. These arguments 
are given to us in a footnote. The first runs as follows: “Everything necessary 
for salvation seems to be in Scripture. ...” An outline of Driedo’s answer 
to this objection would have been extremely helpful. 


Weston College RICHARD G. PHILBIN, S.J. 


PECHE D’ADAM ET PECHE DU MONDE. By Louis Ligier. Paris: Aubier, 1960. 
Théologie 43. Pp. 319. 

This is the first part of a dissertation presented to the Gregorian Univer- 
sity in 1952. It deals with the concept of sin in the OT; the second part of 
the dissertation, which is to appear later, will deal with the feast of Yom 
Kippur and the Eucharistic liturgy. The bibliography has been expanded 
to include a number of works published after 1952, but it has not been 
brought completely up to date. 

The dissertation is theological rather than exegetical; but it is an en- 
couraging effort to integrate the conclusions of recent biblical studies into 
theological writing, and for this reason alone it would deserve attention. 
But it has other merits to recommend it. The work exhibits a maturity and 
a command of the material which are not always found in dissertations. L. 
is well acquainted with the principles and practice of literary and historical 
criticism, and draws to a limited extent upon the religions and culture of 
the Ancient Near East. One is happy to see this material employed in theo- 
logical writing. 

The book falls into two nearly equal parts. The first part deals with the 
concept of sin in the OT, and specifically with the concept of collective guilt, 
the sin of Israel and the nations. In the OT, sin and guilt are often attributed 
to the people and the nation conceived as an individual person. This has 
created a classic theological problem concerning personal responsibility; 
but the concept is necessary background for the doctrine of original sin, 
with which the second part of the book is concerned. L.’s treatment of the 
concept of sin in the OT is full and not without originality; he has collected 
almost every one of the pertinent texts, which he analyzes in their historical 
and theological context, and he includes a number of other texts which are 
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not usually connected with this theme. The treatment elicits a number of 
questions; for instance, the relation proposed between Is 57 and Ps 51 seems 
to this reviewer to be a trifle forced. 

It is a commonplace in works on biblical theology that the Eden story 
has left almost no definite traces elsewhere in the OT. The second part of 
L.’s book seeks traces of this influence where it has not been proposed by 
other writers. This is an original contribution, but it raises even more ques- 
tions than the first part. I say nothing of L.’s rejection of the so-called “‘sex- 
ual” interpretation of Gn 2-3, with which this reviewer has elsewhere iden- 
tified himself; I am well aware that this is a highly controversial opinion 
which many exegetes, if not most, have been unable to accept. But I believe 
that in a formal study of the passage a closer examination of the reasons 
alleged for this interpretation may legitimately be demanded. It is, I think, 
as well founded as most of the ‘‘influences” of the Eden story which L. pro- 
poses elsewhere in the OT. Can one, e.g., find in David a second Adam who 
conquers “the seed of the serpent,’”’ Hanunben Nahash, King of Ammon? 
Is the dynastic oracle of Nathan a restatement of the protevangelium? Does 
Eve reappear in the “virgin Israel” so often addressed by the prophets 
as the unfaithful spouse of Yahweh? Is the relation of king and nation the 
relation of espousal, suggesting the relation of the first man and the first 
woman? One asks whether the tracing of themes in this manner is not likely 
to follow mere verbal coincidence, and whether there is not danger of im- 
posing a false unity upon the OT. These questions, of course, can be here 
no more than questions; they indicate the lines which a full examination 
of the dissertation might follow. It is also to be noted that L.’s original and 
imaginative treatment is often stimulating. 

In any case, the dissertation cannot be judged before its publication in 
entirety. One can conclude now that it is a hopeful sign of a new era in crea- 
tive theological writing, and convincing proof that the theologians can 
integrate modern biblical studies into their work. Most readers will agree 
that theological writing is thereby enriched. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzir, S.J. 


Tue SIN OF THE ANGEL: A RE-INTERPRETATION OF SOME THOMISTIC 
Positions. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by William Rossner, S.J 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. xv + 106. $3.00. 

One of the most profound discussions in speculative theology in recent 
years has been concerned with the sin of angels (cf. THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
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of 11 [1950] 377-80). There is unanimity that angelic sin de facto was a rejection 
ms of the supernatural. The discussion is focused on the question whether 
angelic sin would be possible in a purely natural order, and is largely con- 
ry fined to the problem of interpreting St. Thomas. The classical exegesis of 
of Thomistic texts has maintained that in a purely natural state angels could 
by not sin. The opposite view is the theme of M.’s present book. 
es- Based on a background of numerous texts of St. Thomas concerning the 
ex- nature of sin (pp. 5 ff.), the natural end (pp. 15 ff.), necessary love (pp. 
on- 18 ff.), love of free option (pp. 27 ff.), natural integrity and rectitude (pp. 


‘on 48 ff.), M. builds up to and expands his thesis that according to St. Thomas 
“ye sin would be possible for angels in a purely natural order (pp. 52-104). He 
yns argues chiefly from the frequent assertion of St. Thomas that every spiritual 
nk, creature “...si in sua natura consideretur potest peccare”’ (Sum. theoll. 
ro- 1, q. 63, a. 1; cf. also C. gent. 3, 109, and De verit., q. 24, a. 7). Despite the 


sho complete natural perfection of each angelic intellect from the instant of 
yn? creation and despite the necessary movement of each angelic will toward a 
oes natural act of love of God, known through each angel’s immediate intuition 
ets of its own essence as totally dependent on Him, M. maintains that, in order 
the to obtain beatitude even in the natural order, each angel must submit to 
irst God freely as the supreme rule of morality; precisely here, he maintains, 
ely lies the possibility of a free choice for or against God. Such a choice, due to 
im- the completely spiritual nature of angels, would perdure forever, irreversible 
ere and inflexible. 
ion The present reviewer is not convinced that M. presents the authentic 
and doctrine of St. Thomas, who, writing always as a theologian, is interested 
mainly in existential angelic sin, which occurred only in the supernatural 
1 in order. Having previously demonstrated the pre-eminence of angelic intel- 
rea- lect and will, in theologizing on this point St. Thomas wishes to show how 
can it is possible for such perfect beings to sin; in this endeavor he was acutely 


sree aware, however, of the historical background of Aristotelian and Platonic 
influences on Christian thought which could give rise to the danger of con- 
sidering pure spirits semper in actu as divine, or at least as sharing divine 
J. attributes; this precise danger undoubtedly inclined many Fathers and early 
Scholastics to the view that angels are not pure spirits, but rather are com- 
STIC posed of spirit and a sort of refined, ethereal matter. It was St. Thomas’ 
S.J faith-inspired but profoundly metaphysical insight into the Christian dogma 
of creation which convinced him that every finite being without exception 
sent — is composed of essence and existence. This enabled him to show that angels, 
though they are pure spirits, are not pure act, that they receive their exis- 
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tence from God, and that their faculties of intellect and will are distinct 
from their substance, even as their operations are distinct from intellect 
and will. 

It is this essentially finite condition of angelic life which St. Thomas 
wishes to stress in those series of texts where he states that no spiritual 
being is by its nature impeccable; in other words, there are conditions under 
which every creatable spiritual being could sin; absolute impeccability 
must be attributed uniquely to God. This general principle of indefectibility 
in the moral order destroys radically the pantheistic tendencies in both 
Aristotelian and Platonic comprehensions of “separate forms,” which are 
not created but either emanate necessarily from the One or have an eternal 
and necessary (but unexplained) being. However, this general assertion 
of possible moral defectibility does not preclude the possibility that in cer- 
tain conditions an angel could not sin; it seems to the present reviewer that 
this is the clear and firm position of St. Thomas, namely, that angels could 
not sin in a purely natural order. 

To obtain a convinced adherence to his interpretation, M. should have 
reflected more on the following texts of St. Thomas. In Sum. theol. 1, q. 63, 
a. 1: “Utrum malum culpae potest esse in angelis?’’, the third objection is 
drawn from the natural immobility of angels in their love of God: “Id quod 
est naturale semper inest. Sed naturale est angelis quod moventur motu 
dilectionis in Deum. Ergo hoc ab eis removeri non potest. Sed diligendo 
Deum non peccant. Ergo angeli peccare non possunt.” St. Thomas replies: 
“Ad tertium dicendum (a) quod naturale est angelo (6) quod convertatur 
motu dilectionis in Deum, (c) secundum quod est principium naturalis 
esse. Sed (6’) quod convertatur in ipsum, (c’) secundum quod est objectum 
beatitudinis supernaturalis, (a’) hoc est ex amore gratuito, a quo averti potuil 
peccando” (divisions and emphasis added). The perfect opposition and the 
interior logic of the reply implies in (c): “a quo averti mon potuit peccando.” 
M. in quoting this text (p. 47, note) dismisses it with the following remark: 
“But such a natural dilection...does not by any means fix the angel’s 
will on God in a necessary manner.” One wonders whether M. would be so 
sure of this assertion, if he had reflected more on the following texts: 


Naturale est intellegentiae, sive intellectui separato, quod cognoscat substan- 
tiam suam: et sic naturaliter cognoscebat quod esse suum erat ab aliquo superiori 
participatum . . . . Unde relinquitur quod intellectus eius non poterat apprehendere 
aequalitatem sui ad Deum sub ratione possibilis. Nullus autem tendit in id quod 
apprehendit ut impossibile .... Et simili ratione non poterat appetere quod ab- 
solute non esset Deo subiectus: tum quia hoc est impossibile, nec potuit in eius 
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apprehensione cadere quasi possibile: tum etiam quia ipse esse desineret, si totaliter 
non esset Deo subiectus. 

Et quidquid aliud dici potest quod ad ordinem naturae pertinet, in hoc eius malum 
consistere non potuit: malum enim non invenitur in his quae semper sunt actu, sed 
solum in his in quibus potentia separari potest ab actu... . Angeli autem omnes 
sic conditi sunt, ut quidquid pertinet ad naturalem perfectionem eorum, statim 
a principio suae creationis habuerint: tamen erant in potentia ad supernaturalia bona, 
quae per Dei gratiam consequi poterant. Unde relinquitur quod peccatum diaboli 
non fuerit in aliquo quod pertinet ad ordinem naturalem, sed secundum aliquid 
supernaturale (De malo, q. 16, a. 3). 


Manifestum est autem quod motus angeli primo est in id quod est sibi connatur- 
ale, quia per id pertingit in id quod est supra naturam; et ideo oportuit quod an- 
gelus in primo instanti suae creationis converteretur ad naturalem sui cognitionem, 
secundum quam non potuit peccare, ut ex supra dictis patet; postmodum vero potuit 
converti in id quod est supra naturam, vel ab eo averti (De malo, q. 16, a. 4). 


Et ideo sicut immobiliter nos habemus in cognitione primorum principiorum; 
ita intellectus eorum [angelorum] immobiliter se habet circa omnia quae naturaliter 
cognoscit. Et quia voluntas proportionatur intellectui, consequens est quod etiam 
voluntas eorum naturaliter sit immutabilis circa ea quae ad ordinem naturae per- 
tinent. Verum est autem quod sunt in potentia respectu motus in supernaturalia, 
sive per conversionem sive per aversionem; unde haec sola mutatio in eis esse po- 
lest, ut de gradu naturae ipsorum moveantur in id quod est supra naturam, con- 
vertendo se vel avertendo (De malo, q. 16, a. 5). 


Praeterea quod natura est tale, semper est tale. Sed angelus naturaliter habet 
quod possit converti in bonum. Ergo semper potest in bonum converti, sicut ante 
peccatum, sic et post peccatum....Ad decimum dicendum, quod liberum arbi- 
trium diaboli non est naturaliter vertibile quantum ad naturalia sua; sed solum habet 
verlibilitatem respectu supernaturalium, ad quae potest converti vel ab eis averti; 
quod cum fecerit, immutabiliter in hoc perseverat, sicut dictum est (ibid., obj. 
10 et ad 10m). 


Of these four texts, M. refers to (p. 49) but does not quote De malo, q. 
16, a. 5, ad 10. He does quote the other three, but his manner of quoting 
them and particularly his omissions are significant. From De malo, q. 16, 
a. 4, he quotes only as far as “...cognitionem,” and ends the quotation 
with a period, whereas the same sentence continues “... secundum quam 
non potuit peccare...” (p. 70). From De malo, q. 16, a. 5, his quotation 
ends with “... pertinent”; how, one wonders, would he reconcile the next 
sentence, especially ‘‘... unde haec sola mutatio in eis esse potest...” 
with his position as representing an authentic doctrine of St. Thomas (p. 
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49)? From De malo, q. 16, a. 3, his citation begins ‘‘Malum non invenitur in 
his...” and concludes (punctuated by a period and not by a colon) with 
“... habuerint...” (p. 48), thus omitting the two statements italicized 
above, which, it seems, can hardly be reconciled with his interpretation. 
Two brief conclusions: (1) M.’s conviction that, in a purely natural order, 
following upon a spontaneous movement of love toward God, each angel 
would then have to decide freely for or against God, seems to be contrary 
to the teaching of St. Thomas. (2) The solid and profound synthesis of St. 
Thomas on all aspects of natural angelic perfection, as opposed to the im- 
perfection of human beings, seems te render M.’s position in itself untenable. 


Weston College Parr J. DonneELLy, S.J. 


LITURGISCHE BEWEGUNG NACH 50 JAHREN: GESAMMELTE AUFSATZE. 
Edited by Theodor Bogler, O.S.B. Maria Laach: Ars Liturgica, 1959. Pp. 
128. 

This symposium reviews the history of the liturgical movement of the 
last fifty years and discusses its progress, goals, and influence. In an initial 
essay on the meaning and viewpoint of the liturgical revival, Emmanuel 
Severus insists that the central questions which must be faced are how to 
bring about an active participation of the faithful and what is the most 
effective form of such participation—the obvious intent of the pastoral 
reforms of Pius X and Pius XII. The author is in wholehearted accord with 
F. Antonelli: “The liturgy is not a museum in which archeological relics 
are preserved, but rather the immediate expression of the life of the 
Church .... The liturgy is not only worship before the Majesty of God, 
but also the school of life, and in school the pupil must be able to understand 
and follow the teaching. The liturgy is also a religious instructor, and the 
faithful must, through rite and prayer, be brought to grasp and live more 
deeply the mysteries of redemption.” 

A second contribution, written by Olivier Rousseau, centers on the role 
played by Dom Lambert Beauduin in the origins of the liturgical movement. 
Without denying the extraordinary influence of the work of Prosper Guéran- 
ger, the author seeks in Beauduin’s conference on the liturgy given at the 
Malines Congrés des oeuvres catholiques in 1909 the immediate launching of 
the pastoral liturgical apostolate. The rest of the article is given over to a 
discussion of Beauduin’s ideas on the relationship of liturgy and the spiritual 
life—which should be familiar to American readers through the translation 
of his work La piéié de l’église, published by the Liturgical Press, College- 
ville, Minn. 
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Basilius Ebel then discusses the starting point and purposes of the liturgi- 
cal revival, concentrating most of his attention on the thought of his pred- 
ecessor as abbot of Maria Laach, Ildephons Herwegen. Benedikt Reetz 
of Beuron sets forth the goals of the liturgical movement of our own day 
and is very insistent on the functionalism of liturgical rites—which he ap- 
parently esteems less when he comes to discuss the vernacular. In his en- 
deavor to plumb the nature and reality of Christian cult, Altfrid Kassing 
considers the liturgy as contact with the history of salvation, in this case 
a history that is ever unfolding in and through us. Three final contributions 
concern the liturgy and the liturgical movement as related to society and 
history, the liturgical movement and modern art, and the Liturgical Con- 
ference held at Montserrat in 1958. 

All in all, this is an excellent summary of the history of the modern liturgi- 
cal apostolate and a clear and forthright statement of its aims today. 


University of Notre Dame Joun H. Mriter, C.S.C. 


THE CONVERSION OF AUGUSTINE. By Romano Guardini. Translated 
by Elinor Briefs. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. xviii + 258. $3.95. 

This volume first appeared in German in 1935 (2nd ed., 1950). Despite 
considerable scholarly advances made in the intervening decades, its value 
has, if anything, grown, and the decision to translate it has notably enriched 
the library of English-language studies of history’s most celebrated con- 
version. 

The work aims “to reveal Augustine as the struggling, growing Christian 
endeavoring to understand himself in faith” (p. xviii). The first part pursues 
this goal by analyzing, with frequent citations from the Confessions, some 
of the principal ingredients which went into the making of A.’s thought 
and personality. Chapters on the notion of confession, the memory, in- 
teriority, beatitude, etc., seek to suggest by phenomenological description 
rather than by rational argument the very essence of Augustinianism. The 
effect might be compared to that produced by a Leonard Bernstein analysis 
of the several strands, complexly interwoven, which go into the making of 
a great symphony. The second part again turns to the Confessions, now 
more conventionally and chronologically, and comments on the successive 
stages of the drama of A.’s conversion from childhood in Tagaste to the 
vision of Ostia. 

Many recent works of a scholarly and sometimes technical character 
have sought to increase our knowledge of the Confessions. Msgr. Guardini 
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aims not at knowledge but at understanding, that insight into the thought 
and personality of another which is less dependent on the plausible ordering 
of historical and literary evidences than on the perceptions of a sympathetic 
heart. It is his deep love for and affinity with the sensitive heart of A., to- 
gether with his rare gift of expression, that provides a work throbbing with 
delicate passion, reverence, and joy. One is tempted to quote sentences 
and sometimes whole paragraphs which brilliantly epitomize the treasures 
of Augustinianism. For example, in speaking of the danger, inherent in A.’s 
thought, of a neglect of created values: “Here lies the threat of a religious 
short-circuit, of the religious-unconditional depriving the finite of its power, 
a threat from which Christian thought protects itself by making Augustine 
guardian of the inner sanctuary, but Thomas Aquinas its guide”’ (pp. 102 f.). 
Chap. 6 is a remarkable defense of Augustinian ‘“eudaimonism” against 
modern Kantian contempt. The only lengthy footnote in the book (pp. 242- 
44) is a devastating reply to attempts to reduce the “‘tolle, lege” incident to 
a purely subjective experience. 

Where so much depends on a good translation, the presence of an excellent 
one should be signalized. In the present case a gross or mechanical verbal 
fidelity would have destroyed a whole atmosphere of meditativeness and 
restraint. The translator, allowing herself a certain freedom, chooses her 
expressions in a manner perfectly suited to the genre of the work. This is 
one instance where the hyphen is other than a necessary evil for the trans- 
lator from the German; its rather frequent use helps the total effect, and 
only rarely is it overplayed, e.g., ‘“(Self-)being . . . (self-)living” (p. 27), 
and “law-ful and duti-ful” (p. 209). The choice of Frank Sheed’s translation 
for the frequent and lengthy excerpts from the Confessions was also a happy 
one. There is an index, and this is one case where the more common criticism 
may have to be reversed: for this kind of book an index may be both super- 
fluous and impossible (there was none in the German). 

The reviewer would suggest that the second part of this book should be 
read first by anyone approaching the Confessions for the first time; the 
penetrating observations of the first part will be better appreciated there- 
after. The reader already familiar with A.’s masterpiece can read Guardini’s 
work as written. It will undoubtedly send him back to the Confessions for 
the second, fourth, or tenth time with increased capacity for sounding once 
again their almost unfathomable depths. 


Woodstock College Tuomas E. Ciarkg, S.J. 
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THE LiFe oF GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. By Roberto Ridolfi. Translated 
from the Italian by Cecil Grayson. New York: Knopf, 1959. Pp. x + 326. 
$7.50. 

This book is a translation of the author’s two-volume biography, Vita di 
Girolamo Savonarola, published in Rome in 1952. In the original, over three 
fourths of the second volume was devoted to closely printed notes, bibliog- 
raphies, and critical essays. These have been omitted from the English 
translation. For scholarly use, the Italian version remains indispensable. 

Ridolfi’s book enjoyed enthusiastic critical approbation in Italy. The 
author’s strength as a biographer is his wide and deep familiarity with the 
works of Savonarola (of which he has been the most recent editor) and the 
contemporary and near contemporary literature alluding to him. To work 
through this mass of literature, to solve or suggest solutions to numerous 
questions of attribution or dating, has represented, for R., the labor of over 
twenty years. That labor (most of which hardly emerges in the English 
translation) lends the biography, and the many works which preceded it, 
an authority not lightly challenged. The biography itself substantially 
takes the form of an extended and learned commentary upon Savonarola’s 
works, especially his letters and sermons. This soundly grounded study 
should lay to rest forever the hoary misinterpretations that have clustered 
around the figure of the tumultuous Dominican. Savonarola was not a 
Protestant before Protestantism. Nor was he a cloud of medievalism, for 
the moment obscuring the bright sun of the Renaissance. Savonarola was 
fifteenth-century Italy; not all of it, surely, but as much of it as the Renais- 
sance princes and prelates he forcefully denounced. 

Still, while R.’s work remains solid and standard for all scholars interested 
in Savonarola, the total picture of the friar and of the friar’s career that 
emerges from these pages is somewhat disappointing. The book is perhaps 
too narrowly focused on Savonarola the writer. This is a “life” and not a 
“history.” Not a chapter attempts to reconstruct the broad historical, social, 
intellectual, or religious context within which the friar’s career unfolded. 
We are not introduced into the problems, the social or political situation, 
of the city that first welcomed and then slew him, or of the Church which 
he would have reformed. R. is an enthusiastic supporter of his hero. The 
motives of Savonarola’s enemies, from Pope Alexander VI to the fickle 
Florentine mob, emerge, if they can be said to emerge at all, as totally black. 
R. not merely believes that Savonarola was justified in his defiance of ec- 
clesiastical authority; he hardly seems to admit that in that defiance the 
friar faced serious ethical issues. In this the book invites comparison with 
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Michael De La Bedoyére’s The Meddlesome Friar and the Wayward Pope, 
published in 1957—a work which, if it hardly can claim scholarly preten- 
sions, contains in this reviewer’s eyes a much keener appreciation of the 
great ethical and human dilemmas involved in the friar’s uncompromising 
demand for reform. 

Nor do the friar’s relations with the secular powers emerge much more 
clearly. It would seem pretty evident that the success of Luther, for example, 
was importantly due to his separation of the cause of ecclesiastical reform 
from the cause of political and social reform. Luther’s tactical genius was 
his turning of reform demands from a threat to princely power to a rein- 
forcement of that power. Savonarola was not that discerning. He denounced 
powerful laymen and prelates without pausing for breath. He was not the 
one to write an address “To the Christian Nobility of the Italian Nation.” 
This may perhaps be a reflection of the friar’s sincerity—some might say 
stupidity. At any rate, the vital question of Savonarola’s relations with 
the powers that were in Florence is not vigorously discussed in R.’s pages, 
so narrowly occupied is he with the person and writings of his hero. 

One critic, Giovanni Papini, has said of this book: “This will be, for all 
time, the definitive and classic biography....” It is hardly that. It is a 
scholarly book, a sound book, an immensely useful book. But Savonarola, 
already one of the most written-about figures of the Renaissance, will have 
still more biographers, with more to say. And to their efforts R. has made a 
contribution which, if not definitive, is still invaluable. 


Bryn Mawr College Davip HERLIHY 


Tue RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN ENGLAND 3: THE Tupor AGE. By David 
Knowles. Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. xiv + 522. $10.00. 

In 1940 Dom David Knowles published his The Monastic Order in Eng- 
land, in which he gave us a complete survey of the history of the older monas- 
tic orders (Benedictine, Cluniac, Cistercian, and Carthusian) from St. 
Dunstan to Pope Innocent III. Since then he has published three volumes 
on The Religious Orders in England, carrying the story down to the suppres- 
sion of all monastic houses, friaries, and nunneries by Henry VIII. The 
change of title indicates a wider scope in these three later volumes, which 
deal not only with the strictly monastic orders but also with the canons 
regular (Augustinian, Premonstratensian, and Gilbertine) and with the 
four orders of mendicant friars. These volumes have established their au- 
thor’s reputation as a fine literary artist as well as a trained critical historian. 
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Soon after 1940 he became a Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and was 
elected to the Chair of Medieval History in the University. Today, as for 
some years past, he holds the senior post of Regius Professor of Modern 
History. 

If in my review I deal mainly with the problems connected with the sup- 
pression, that must not be taken as showing unawareness of the chapters 
in which K. deals with the external history of the monasteries in the early 
years of Henry VIII; with the interest shown by some of the Black Monks 
(especially at Canterbury, Oxford, and Evesham) in the new humanism of 
which Erasmus was the chief spokesman; and with a few outstanding per- 
sonalities such as Abbot Kidderminster of Winchcombe (a scholar, though 
not a humanist) or the landlord-prior of Worcester, William More, who 
survived the suppression of his priory which his high social connections had 
failed to avert. 

Three quarters of this large volume deals with the story of the suppres- 
sion, from the first stage of Cardinal Wolsey’s commission of inquiry in 
1521 which led to the suppression in the next few years of almost thirty 
small houses, through the sharp struggle to win reluctant acceptance of 
the new royal supremacy, to the final suppression of a large number of 
smaller houses in 1535-36 and the fall of the surviving great houses in 
1538-39. Were it not for the heroic group of young monks of the London 
Charterhouse who followed their prior, John Houghton, to martyrdom in 
1535, it would be indeed a sorry tale. K. is himself a monk of Downside 
Abbey, and every page of this volume reveals a mind that has been trained 
in monastic traditions and is unusually sensitive to the appeal of fervent 
religious life. But this Benedictine scholar, turned academic don in Cam- 
bridge, is too honest and too critical a student of the surviving records to 
have any doubt as to the failure of the older monastic orders, and (with the 
notable exception of the Observant Friars Minor) of the mendicant orders, 
to stand firm in the hour of crisis. Thomas More was a layman, John Fisher 
a member of the secular clergy. Richard Reynolds, the “‘angel of Syon” (a 
Bridgettine community near London), and the London Carthusians under 
Prior Houghton are the equals of these two. But how many fall by the way! 

The chapter on the northern Pilgrimage of Grace is notable for the frank- 
ness with which K. points the contrast between these sturdy layfolk of 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Northumberland, who risked and lost their 
lives and property for the sake of old Catholic traditions, and the monks 
and friars whose cause they were espousing and who for the most part stayed 
ingloriously at home. So, too, there is little comfort to be found in the long 
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story of weak resistance and final surrender, when community after com- 
munity was compelled to face the dread issue of yes or no to the royal su- 
premacy. 

In each of the four volumes which he has now published K. has shown 
himself not only deeply interested but also exceedingly competent as a 
student of monastic economic history. In 1914 Miss E. S. Fegan edited the 
Journal of Prior William More for the Worcestershire Historical Society. 
The text of this journal was thus made available for study almost fifty 
years ago; but the skill with which K. analyzes all this detailed evidence 
and thus brings to life all the day-to-day activities from 1518 to 1536 of a 
prosperous and very worldly-minded, though soundly conventional land- 
lord and prior, is a model of biographical reconstruction. So, too, the chapter 
on the liturgical ceremonies and devout prayers of monks and layfolk at 
Durham as recorded by an old man, probably a former keeper of the pri- 
ory register, who writes from memory under Queen Elizabeth I of what 
he had known as a young man, almost sixty years after the extinction of 
all this pomp and ceremony and beauty of shrines and vestments by 
Cromwell’s visitors. 

Of Cromwell himself and of his typically opportunist policy, which began 
by a full-scale inquiry into the wealth of the monasteries and was soon de- 
veloped into a swift and ruthless attack by a minister who was sure of his 
royal master’s greed and lack of scruple, this volume shows a fine under- 
standing. On the vexed question of the fate of the dispossessed monks, K. 
is willing to concede the validity of the evidence published by Baskerville 
in 1935-37 which makes it plain that most of the former monks and friars 
were able to live in reasonable comfort, either as pensioners or as clergymen 
of the new Anglican regime. But on the value of the scandalous reports sent 
in to Cromwell by his agents during the visitation of 1535-36, and the com- 
plete ruthlessness of the methods employed by these men who had no care 
for religious discipline but were eagerly seeking to advance their own in- 
terests by pleasing their unscrupulous master, the long chapter on this 
visitation is decisive in its severe judgment. This chapter is the work of a 
scholar who knows from personal experience of community life what de- 
fects are bound to need correction, and understands the wisdom of the 
Church’s canon law which provides for a careful and fair-minded judicial 
inquiry, very different from the procedure revealed in the injunctions and 
comperta of Cromwell’s visitors. 

I must end this review with a reminder that the reader will find in these 
pages many admirable passages of description, which disclose a keen 
eye for the beauty of the landscape in which so many generations of monks 
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were formed to the monastic tradition, and which explain, if they do not 
justify, so much human frailty. The account of the trial and martyrdom 
of the London Carthusians is perhaps the-finest piece of writing in this book; 
but I commend also to those who love good writing and who can appreciate 
the beauty of the landscape in so many English counties, the pages in which 
K., himself a monk of Downside in Somerset, tells the story of the last days 
and journey to death on Tor Hill in Somerset of Richard Whiting, the last 
abbot of Glastonbury. Abbot Whiting had not the high courage needed to 
die as a martyr for the faith; but he fell a victim to Henry VIII’s ever-grow- 
ing cupidity and (so we are told by a contemporary) “took his death pa- 
tiently, asking pardon of God and the King for his offences.” 


Dublin, Ireland AUBREY Gwynv, S.J. 


THE ScoTTisH REFORMATION. By Gordon Donaldson. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. 242. $5.50. 

The fourth centenary of the Reformation in Scotland was marked at 
Oxford University by the publication of Moderator J. H. S. Burleigh’s 
A Church History of Scotland and at the sister university by the appearance 
of the Birkbeck Lectures in the form of the volume under review. 

Dr. Donaldson is Reader in Scottish History and Palaeography in the 
University of Edinburgh. His book, based as it is upon wide acquaintance 
with both archival and printed sources, is a significant accomplishment. 
Though surely not pro-Catholic, it is fair to the ancient Church. In 1560, 
it observes, “‘the issue was not reform or no-reform, but rather reform or 
revolution. And revolution came only after a series of earnest but ineffective 
attempts at reform” (p. 31). Much is properly made of growing royal con- 
trol over the pre-Reformation Scottish Church in the years following 1535 
(pp. 37-46), but that in practice this involved ‘the virtual elimination of 
papal authority in many fields” and “‘an almost universal tendency to dis- 
regard the papacy even in theory” must be balanced against the fact that 
it is precisely this period which saw in Scotland the wide supplanting of the 
Sarum Use by the Roman Rite (cf. David McRoberts, Catalogue of Scottish 
Medieval Liturgical Books and Fragments [Glasgow: John S. Burns, 1953] 
nn, 98, 112, 121, 123, 124, 127-33, 135, 138, 139, 141). 

The penetrating survey of the crucial years 1560-67 (pp. 53-75), while 
recognizing the dubious legality of the 1560 parliament which banned Holy 
Mass and abolished papal jurisdiction, clearly depicts the strength of Prot- 
estant determination and the incredibly small resistance offered by the 
Catholic bishops. Ultimately, in December 1567, an end was put to the 
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bestowal of church benefices upon any but Reformed ministers, and Prot- 
estant establishment became a reality (pp. 68, 152-54). However, it is D.’s 
singular merit to have stressed that down until 1567 the Catholic ecclesiasti- 
cal structure remained intact alongside the Kirk organization which was 
abuilding. Note is taken of the disservices to the Catholic cause of which 
Queen Mary was guilty (pp. 138-39, 151-52, 155-57); mention might also 
have been made of the violent hatred which sears through George 
Buchanan’s Tyrannous Reign of Mary Stewart (ed. W. A. Gatherer; Edin- 
burgh Univ. Press, 1958) and to which she fell victim. 

The common view, currently reflected in A. M. Renwick, The Story of the 
Scottish Reformation (Edinburgh-Grand Rapids, 1960) pp. 7, 109-14, holds 
that the Reformed Kirk was presbyterian in polity from its beginnings. 
D.’s evidence (pp. 102-29, 167-70, 183-202) that propaganda for Scottish 
presbyterianism commenced only with Andrew Melville in 1575 and that 
prior to that date the early Reformers had not objected to the episcopal 
structure given the Kirk with the superintendents in 1561 marks, therefore, 
a major revision. In D.’s companion volume, Scotland: Church and Nation 
through Sixteen Centuries (London: SCM Press, 1960) pp. 70-94, it is pos- 
sible to follow the alternating triumphs of the two opposing polities within 
the Kirk: the victory of episcopacy in 1561, 1584, 1610, and 1661, and that 
of presbyterianism in 1578, 1592, 1638, and 1690. 

Some will wonder that so little notice is taken of John Knox in these 
pages. No doubt the author thus deliberately provides counterbalance to 
the popular belief that Knox was the Reformation. There is, however, this 
disadvantage, that Knox’s narrow hatred of Rome and deep detestation 
of Holy Mass, both integral to the Scottish Reformation, are dropped from 
the story. That throughout the religious upheaval in Scotland “theology 
is marvellously little in evidence” (quoted p. 76) must be taken only in 
the sense approved by D., namely, that the late date of the Scottish Refor- 
mation excludes the likelihood of theological novelties. It does not at all 
imply that the early doctrinal standards employed in Scotland, e.g., the 
1560 Confession of Faith (ed. W. C. Dickinson: John Knox’s History of the 
Reformation in Scotland 2 [New York, 1950] 257-72), Craig’s Catechism 
of 1581 (ed. Thomas F. Torrance: The School of Faith [London, 1959] pp. 
97-165), and the Palatine Catechism first circulated in 1591 (Torrance, 
pp. 69-96), are anything else than Protestant in character. 


Immaculate Conception Seminary Henry G. J. BEcK 
Darlington, N.J. 
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SAGESSE ET SAINTETE DANS LA PENSEE DE JEAN CALVIN: ESSAI SUR 
L’HUMANISME DU REFORMATEUR FRANCAIS. By Jean Boisset. Bibliothéque 
de l’ Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Section des sciences religieuses 71. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1959. Pp. 454. 24 fr. 

This book is a veritable gold mine of Calvin texts, not only on “wisdom” 
and “sanctity,” but also on “predestination,” ‘‘church,” ‘sacraments,”’ 
“revelation.” Unfortunately, however, Boisset has not been able fully to 
master his material. The last four ideas mentioned have not been treated 
satisfactorily. In the discussion of predestination there is no mention of 
Calvin’s view of Christ as the mirror of election (cf. Institutes 3, 24, 5). 
In dealing with “church” it is only “the pure preaching of the Gospel and 
the administration of the sacraments according to the teaching of Christ” 
that are mentioned, not the practice of ecclesiastical discipline, even though 
the latter belongs, if not to the essence, at least to the integrity of the Church 
according to Calvin himself (cf. Inst. 4, 1, 11-12; ““Responsio ad Sadoleti 
epistolam,” Corpus reformatorum 33, 394; “Brieve instruction contre les 
Anabaptistes,” CR 35, 68). As to the sacraments, the significance for Calvin 
of communion with Christ is not adequately dealt with. It must be con- 
ceded that only with difficulty can the element of “communion with Christ,” 
mainly derived from Martin Bucer, be reconciled with Calvin’s doctrine 
on extrinsic justification; yet he strongly insists upon it (cf., e.g., Inst. 4, 
17, 7; CR 77, 487; 43, 723; etc.). Finally, apropos of the idea of revelation, 
a full section is indeed given over to the proposition that “The Bible is 
God’s revelation,” but insufficient justice is done to Calvin’s interpretation 
of it, which rightly avoids both a narrow biblicism and a latitudinarianism 
concerning God’s words, and, for that matter, maintains a sane distance 
from the Barthian “God’s Word in the Bible.” 

These shortcomings, however, do not impair the value of the rich collec- 
tion of Calvin texts, for B.’s main concern, after all, is with the concepts of 
“wisdom” and “sanctity.” His object is to synthesize Calvin’s views on 
these two ideas by successively discussing man’s situation in the economies 
of creation, of the Fall, of redemption. This first part is followed by a very 
short, in fact too short, section on Jesus Christ as the mediator of wisdom 
and sanctity. A third part, on wisdom and sanctity in God, deals with the 
Bible as proclamation of God’s wisdom and vocation to sanctity and with 
predestination as the supreme decision of God’s wisdom. Finally, there is 
a fourth part consisting of a well-elaborated inquiry into the humanistic 
sources of Calvin’s views, particularly into the influence of Renaissance 
Platonism on his theology. It is not so much in the description of the hu- 
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manistic circles in which Calvin grew up that the author’s originality lies— 
these circles have been so often described—as in his analysis of Platonic 
influence on Calvin’s theology. Plato’s distinction between the sensible and 
intelligible worlds finds, B. says, a remarkable application in Calvin’s doc- 
trine on the Church and the sacraments. The author’s exposition here seems 
to us to contribute substantially to a better understanding of the unity of 
Calvin’s doctrine on Church and sacraments. 

The composition of the work as a whole is decidedly weak. Calvin himself 
always starts from the knowledge of God to come to the knowledge of man, 
and it might be expected that B. would start from the wisdom and sanctity 
of God (expounded especially in Calvin’s biblical commentaries) to come 
to the wisdom and sanctity of man. Instead, he follows the reverse order, 
and his reason for this (p. 13) is not convincing. Christ’s part in the acquisi- 
tion of Christian wisdom and sanctity is treated very briefly in the ten-page 
second section of the book, thereby being given even less significance than 
it had in Calvin himself. Very little attention is paid to the Holy Ghost, 
even where wisdom and sanctity are concerned, which surely goes contrary 
to the substance and spirit of Calvin’s theology. (Recommended in this 
connection is W. Krusche, Das Wirken des H1. Geistes nach Calvin (Gottingen, 
1957], which is not mentioned in the otherwise excellent bibliography.) 
The third part of the book, ‘““God, Wisdom, and Sanctity,” contains a long 
chapter entitled “Predestination and Free Will” and consisting of a histori- 
cal outline and an attempt to explain psychologically the doctrine of predes- 
tination. Both outline and explanation are defective, irrelevant in this 
section, and, if treated at all, should have been put into the final section, 
“The Sources of Calvin’s Ideas.” 

The rather arbitrary way in which the numerous quotations from Calvin 
are distributed—some in the text, others in the footnotes, others again in 
a ninety-six-page appendix—does not contribute to a clear understanding 
of the book. But meanwhile we are grateful for the rich material collected 
from Calvin’s works. 


Gregorian University, Rome J. L. Wirtz, S.J. 


CONSTITUTIONALISM AND STATECRAFT DURING THE GOLDEN AGE OF SPAIN: 
A Stupy oF THE PoLiTIcaAL PHILOSOPHY OF JUAN DE Mariana, S.J. By 
Guenter Lewy. Geneva: E. Droz, 1960. Pp. 204. 20 fr. 

This is a thorough and interesting investigation of the thought of Mariana 
(1535-1624). Lewy is informed, fearless, sympathetic, and just, his work 
well organized and amply documented. His erudition, though broad, shows 
limited acquaintance with questions such as Philip II versus religious orders. 
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Philip did not dislike them; he simply liked his own will too well, and he 
had a mordant fear of outsiders tampering with his patronal rule of the 
Church. Yet his orders drew incorporation directly from Rome. 

His General, Laynez, sent Mariana to teach in the Roman College (1561- 
65), where Bellarmine was among his disciples. Following upon four years 
at Messina, he lectured on the Summa theologica at the Parisian Collége 
de Clermont (1569-74). During this term he earned the doctorate at the 
Sorbonne. Later years were passed largely at the professed house in Toledo, 
though he spent nine months (1609-10) as a prisoner of the Inquisition, 
of which he had formerly been an active member. At the hands of Clio he 
has fared badly. He lived in an age when his ideas (the common Scholastic, 
and also Protestant, teachings on princes) brought sharp pain to the many 
then regnant absolutists. He labored mightily to stem the drift away from 
medieval concepts of constitutionally protected liberties. 

These liberties he had come to value during researches for “his literary 
masterpiece,” the Historia general de Espafia. Now, with his brethren, he 
endured under Philip II the pinch of autocracy. This study, and stress, 
influenced his compositions—all of them except his posthumous work fully 
approved by his censors. Two of these caused him subsequent humiliation: 
De rege et regis institutione libri III, written for Prince Philip (III), and 
Discurso de las enfermedadas de la Compafita, published after his death. 
His work kept things Spanish foremost in perspective. Spain had far more 
attraction for him than heretics. 

In political theory he stood alongside, though somewhat inferior to Suarez. 
Both based their approach on the historical present. Neither was a democrat 
in our current thinking, yet both rejected the autocrat. Suarez the teacher 
dealt in philosophical thinking. Mariana, historian, criticized such govern- 
ment as he currently witnessed; and in Spain he had full view of what men 
like Baltasar Gracidn, friend of absolutists and of the fawning ways of 
courtiers, could do to institutional life. Too, he had seen the eminently 
superior rule of Philip II give way to the lack of ideals and seriousness in the 
unkingly Philip III. He longed for the days of Isabella and Ferdinand and 
of their powerful cortes. 

His indictment of the Jesuit constitution took no account of the origin 
of religious jurisdiction—nor does Lewy’s—and this allowed him to confound 
the person with the office. Any alert witness among his fellows could have 
presented a catalogue of mistakes in fact or outlook matching his poignant 
complaints. But a religious takes vows for better or for worse, and disputes 
within the order are not matter for the roadside. 

When Lewy deals with Acquaviva, he shows something less than scholarly 
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objectivity, notably regarding the Congregation of 1593-94. This reviewer 
would like to see direct documentation for the statement (p. 119, n. 31) 
that the General threatened Clement VIII with a general council. The 
author’s understanding and tolerance here reflect a tension, possibly due to 
unfamiliarity with the intellectual background. Factual knowledge calls 
for the help of theoretical mastery, and the constitution in question still 
awaits its evaluation as a political structure. 

The bibliography will satisfy anyone able to appreciate the merit of the 
book. 


Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio W. EuGENE SHIELS, S.J. 


THEIR RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES. By Thomas O’Brien Hanley, S.J. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. xv + 142. $2.75. 

The seventeenth century was the age of national religions with establish- 
ments in almost every European country. In the New World the early 
colonies established the Dutch Reformed, or the Puritan, or the Church of 
England. Church and state were united. In 1634 Maryland was founded 
with a new concept of religious freedom. There would be separation of 
Church and state; each would be free to worship according to his conscience 
so long as he was loyal to the civil government. Such a novel concept would 
be destroyed before the end of the century, but not until the statute books 
had been indelibly marked with the Ordinance of 1639 and the Toleration 
Act of 1649, and the court dockets had recorded the cases of William Lewis 
and Jacob Lumbrozo. The precedent had been set and would rise again to 
assert itself in a new glory in the American Constitution of 1789. 

The settlers of Maryland had a tradition to guide them in separating the 
Church from the state. It is the burden of Fr. Hanley’s book to trace these 
traditions which inspired the beginnings of religious and political freedom 
in colonial Maryland. To know their origin is to understand them better; 
to study their history is to strengthen our grasp of their soundness. 

Even before the issue of Henry VIII’s divorce from Catharine of Aragon, 
Thomas More and Henry had disagreed upon the power of the Church. 
Thomas More would distinguish between the pope in his temporal power 
and in his spiritual power; Henry spoke of the temporal princes as receiving 
their power, in some way, from the pope. Henry swung from one extreme 
to the other, rendering first everything to the Church and then everything 
to Caesar. Thomas More, as expressed in his Ufopia, refused to mix the 
temporal and the spiritual. He lost his life insisting on their separation and 
on rendering each its separate homage. More’s concept of the Two Powers 
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had a long history going back to Pope Gelasius in 494. With the Act of 
Supremacy in 1534, England repudiated the Two Powers philosophy, but 
the tradition lived on in those who could not accept the subjection of the 
spiritual to the temporal. 

For the next hundred years the separation of the Two Powers was the 
only defense for Catholics who held fast to their faith, and yet maintained 
they were loyal to their king. This was the era of the papal Bull Regnans in 
excelsis excommunicating Elizabeth, and the reasoned statement of Cardinal 
Allen in his Defense of English Catholics. This great prelate guided the 
Catholics of England through stormy years of persecution with the tradition 
handed down by Thomas More. The great Cardinal Bellarmine contributed 
his share to quiet the troubled waters with his political philosophy of Church 
and state. 

It was against this background that George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore 
and secretary of state, became a Catholic. He had proven himself loyal to 
the Stuart kings, and they did not turn upon him. Charles I granted a 
charter to Calvert with the rights and perogatives of a palatinate which, 
in effect, made him free from the laws of England. The colony that he 
founded in the New World would be free from the strife and turmoil of 
England on the religious issue. “I will not by myself nor any person directly 
or indirectly molest or discountenance any person whatsoever . . . for in 
respect of his or her religion.” Thus the tradition of Gelasius and Thomas 
More was brought to the shores of Maryland. 

The struggles to implement the new-found religious and political freedom 
consume the last two chapters of this book. It is fascinating reading in the 
English tradition of Magna Charta, the struggle between the parliament 
and the crown, the maxim that the king rules “sub Deo et sub lege.” All 
of these came into play with the early colonists and their Lord Proprietor. 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews were summoned before the courts, ordered 
to live in peace in spite of their religious differences, and some of them were 
fined. The struggle continued even under the Puritan Revolution, and their 
rights and liberties were not permanently lost until the Protestants William 
and Mary of the Netherlands ascended the throne of England. But the 
memory of what was once possessed survived to blossom anew in the First 
Amendment of our Constitution. 

This book is excellent history and well written. The footnotes are reserved 
to the end of the book for more enjoyable reading. The bibliography is 
extensive, and the index adequate. It is “must” reading for all who would 
understand their rights and liberties. 


Catholic University of America Joun J. McGratu 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


LE ROYAUME DE DIEU ET SA VENUE. By Jean Héring. 2nd. ed.; Neuchatel: 
Delachaux & Niestlé, 1959. Pp. 292. The first edition of this book 
appeared in 1937. Since then, “‘nothing has been said in recent publications 
to alter [H.’s] opinion.” The thesis advanced may be briefly stated. Jesus 
taught that the kingdom of God already existed, although only germinally 
and invisibly, from the start of His preaching. For its full realization, a 
future cosmic transformation was necessary. While Jesus did not believe in 
the coming of a Messiah, He did believe in the coming of a heavenly Man, 
described by Daniel and Henoch, with whom He would be identified. Such 
a conception was incompatible with Jewish Messianism, which was of an 
earthy, political character; hence, Jesus could not have claimed to be the 
Messiah. It was the Church that gave Him this title, and Paul combined it 
with the idea of a celestial, pre-existent Man. Pauline soteriology is eschato- 
logical. Not that Paul denies the present possession of certain spiritual 
goods to the Christian, but he does insist that salvation can only be per- 
fectly realized by the resurrection. To combat Gnosticism, Paul considers the 
new Adam as provisorily invisible. The sacraments are a foretaste and 
preparation of the definitive salvation. The idea of Jesus’ Messianic en- 
thronement at His baptism is a late invention, which shows that Marcan 
Christology (and, a fortiori, that of the other Evangelists) is later than 
Paul’s. Four appendices have been added to this new edition. In the first, H. 
agrees with Preiss that the fourth Gospel contains a primitive tradition 
regarding the Son of Man as a central figure which complements the Syn- 
optic theme. Appendix B asserts, with Cullmann and Dodd, that the Suffer- 
ing Servant is sometimes implicitly present in the Gospels, but it does not 
explain the hope of the Saviour’s resurrection on the third day, a notion 
foreign to Isaiah. Appendix C denies that there is anything like a Messianic 
expectation in the Qumran literature. Appendix D takes note of the work of 
Lohmeyer, Bultmann, Stauffer, and Cullmann concerning Jesus’ “Messianic 
consciousness,” work which is in partial agreement with H.’s own thesis. In 
brief, the book is an interesting example of Christology which today cannot 
but appear somewhat dated. 

Jesuit Seminary, Toronio David M. Stanley, S.J. 


Crepo 2. By Peter Lippert, S.J. French adaptation by Yves Becker, 
O.F.M. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 320. 9.90 fr. Credo was 
written in German in six small brochures from 1916 to 1923 and has gone 
through many editions (Herder published a one-volume edition in 1951). 
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The first part of the French adaptation (God, Trinity, creation) appeared in 
1955; the second part deals with the Saviour, the graces of God, and the 
sacraments of Christ. Credo is not, as the title might suggest, either a glori- 
fied catechism or a watered-down didactic presentation of systematic 
theology. The informing spirit that molds the work and gives it its distinc- 
tive cachet is indirectly indicated in Hans Urs von Balthasar’s recent 
statement: “La philosophie chrétienne de Peter Lippert a donné a |’idée [of 
‘encounter,’ of the ‘I-Thou’ relationship of Buber] une présence efficace 
dans le monde catholique, en élevant aussi simplement que possible la 
rencontre avec le Dieu personnel dans le ‘Tu’ humain de Jésus-Christ au 
rang de type parfait de la connaissance” (Dieu et homme d’aujourd’ hui 
[Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1957] pp. 80-81). What emerges, however, is 
neither a selective, one-sided “Christian existentialism” nor a vague “ap- 
proach” to God, but a rounded presentation of classic doctrine. Here are 
essays on truths that have been deeply penetrated and “lived” (one need 
only read Job the Man Speaks with God or the unfortunately untranslated 
Briefe in ein Kloster [there does exist a French version, Letires d un jeune 
moine; Bruges: Beyaert, 1953] to glimpse something of an extraordinary 
interior life), combined with the sensibility of a poet and beauty of style. 
Rather than attempt direct translation of Lippert’s first-rate prose into so 
alien a language as French, B. has wisely chosen to do an adaptation which 
is at times a close version, at times a freer paraphrase involving, e.g., a 
shift in metaphors, but always faithful to the sense and spirit of the original 
and not without a certain lyric breath of its own. 
Woodstock College M. J. O’Connell, S.J. 


ELEMENTARY Patroocy. By Aloys Dirksen, C.PP.S. St. Louis: Herder, 
1959. Pp. xiii + 314. $4.00. Seminarians and others beginning the 
study of patrology will find this a useful and relatively inexpensive text. D. 
states in a modest preface that there is little in his book which cannot be 
found elsewhere; this is true, but it does not mean that the work is without 
value. Names, dates, biographical and bibliographical material, theological 
movements, heretical literature—all the essential information is here. The 
compilation is brief, clear, and for the most part accurate. In some places 
oversimplification is responsible for statements which are false or mislead- 
ing. Thus, it is incorrect to say that in the treatise De pudicitia Tertullian 
“denies the Church the right to forgive sins” (p. 67). Rather, he condemns 
his Catholic opponents for pardoning the sin of adultery, but explicitly 
asserts that the bishop is authorized to forgive less serious sins. Nor does St. 
Jerome “date Tertullian’s death as late as 240” (p. 64). He says no more 
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than that Tertullian ‘“‘fertur vixisse usque ad decrepitam aetatem.”’ And it 
is surprising to see Arianism, Nestorianism, and Pelagianism included in a 
list of “less known heresies” along with such exotic groups as the Bas- 
motheans, the Hypistarians, and the Ophites, or Brethren of the Snake. 
The usefulness of the book would have been increased immeasurably by the 
addition of an index. 

West Baden College William Le Saint, S.J. 


SatnT CyRILLE DE JERUSALEM CATECHETE. By Antoine Paulin, W.F. 
Lex orandi 29. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 250. Originally a 
Gregorian University thesis, prepared under the direction of H. Schmidt, 
S.J., this study of the Catecheses of St. Cyril in their dogmatic, moral, and 
liturgical aspects looks at the fourth-century catechumenate with one eye on 
the present. The author, of the White Fathers, notes that Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie, before he began his missionary work, was the author of a thesis, pre- 
sented to the Sorbonne, on the Christian school of Edessa; he himself 
follows that example. He accepts the five postbaptismal Catecheses as being 
by Cyril, and in a judicious page gives reasons why he cannot accept as 
definitive the attempt of Swaans to transfer them to John of Jerusalem. He 
is not so wise when he takes Abbot Capelle’s work of 1933 on the origins of 
the catechumenate as final, for the discovery of a highly organized system of 
initiation at Qumran makes it now reasonable to ask for a much earlier date 
for the origin of the Christian catechumenate than the Abbot was prepared 
to admit in 1933. Similarly, in setting the stage for the Catecheses, P. would 
have been helped by the valuable reconstruction (with plans) of the Jerusa- 
lem basilica by K. Conant in Speculum 31 (1956) 1-48. The author is 
primarily interested in Cyril’s method, and considers catechetics as an art, 
whereas theology is a science. Being an art, catechetics can select and thus 
can be primarily Christological, whereas theology is primarily Trinitarian. 
It will be seen from this that P., as befits his missionary calling, is not lost 
in the archeology of catechetics but can face its modern problems. 

London, England J. H. Crehan, S.J. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE ON PERSONALITY. By Paul Henry, S.J. New York: 
Macmillan, 1960. Pp. viii + 44. $2.25. Last year the distinguished 
Plotinian scholar inaugurated at Villanova University the annual lecture 
series, “Saint Augustine and the Augustinian Tradition.” He pays tribute 
to the sympathy, independence, and creativity with which Augustine 
turned to the then unfashionable Aristotle for the starting point of his pro- 
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found Christian theory of the person. H. develops his thesis in four steps. 
First, he explores the vacuum existing in Greek thought on man as a per- 
sonal being, and associates this vacuum with a similar one concerning the 
conceptions of creation, history, and freedom. (One hopes that the author 
will one day develop in detail this intriguing fourfold contrast with Christian 
thought.) Secondly, he deals with Augustine’s central treatment of the 
person in De trin. 5, and shows how these celebrated speculations, which 
were ultimately to issue in the Thomistic relatio subsistens, drew upon and 
transformed Aristotle’s doctrine of relations. Thirdly, he affirms that it was 
under the pressure of the Christian revelation of the Trinity that Augustine 
turned from the cosmos to the soul of man for his fundamental analogy (or 
analogies). Finally, he discerns the influence of the Augustinian conception 
of person as essentially relational not only in subsequent Trinitarian develop- 
ment but in the modern philosophy of the person, which recognizes, as it 
must, the paradox that person, an absolute, is also and essentially defined 
as person by its relativity. Notes at the end of the volume include two or 
three pertinent and lengthy passages from De /ris.., in Latin and English. 
One important slip should be noted: “quality” for “relation” on p. 11, 1. 12. 
This genial and suggestive little volume should delight Augustine’s many 
devotees. 
Woodstock College Thomas E. Clarke, S.J. 


Der RELIGIONSDISPUT DER BARLAAM-LEGENDE, EIN MOTIV ABEND- 
LANDISCHER DicutunGc. By Hiram Peri (Pflaum). Acta Salmanticensia 
14/3. Salamanca: Univ. of Salamanca, 1959. Pp. 274 + xvi. In 
1859 it was discovered that the Edifying Story of Barlaam and Joasaph, 
usually ascribed to St. John Damascene, was, in Christian dress, the story 
of the awakening of Gautama, Prince Siddhartha, and his becoming the 
Enlightened One or Buddha (probably Barlaam = Baghavan = “The 
Lord,” one of Buddha’s names; while behind Joasaph lies Bodhisattva = 
“Future Buddha,” the European form “Josaphat” arising from assimilation 
to the name of the biblical king). P. reviews the hypotheses offered to explain 
the authorship, and the relation to parallel Georgian and Arabic stories, of 
this Greek novel which was the source, chiefly through the twelfth-century 
Latin “Vulgate” translation, of more than a hundred versions, as well as of 
many poetic and dramatic retellings, in all Western languages. His chief 
interest is in a specifically Christian and quantitatively large part of the 
Greek story: the theological dialectics, and in particular the “dispute,” in 
which Christianity is defended, all other religions routed, and Christian 
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dogma expounded at length (part of the dispute being taken almost ver- 
batim from the second-century Apology of Aristides). In the rest of the 
book P. traces the use of the dispute in the Old French and Middle High 
German Barlaam epics, the Middle English and Late Medieval Italian 
versions, the Medieval French dramas, and the dramas of the Spanish 
Baroque period, presenting (pp. 125-222) ten texts, all but two previously 
unpublished, to illustrate the discussion. There is a bibliography of 383 
items (pp. 225-62, 272), aiming at a complete listing of all books and articles 
published since 1894 on the novel and its versions; there are thirteen plates, 
chiefly of MSS, and a chart showing the interrelation of all versions. (“Peri”’ 
is the Hebrew equivalent of the German name of the author, now teaching 
at Hebrew University, Jerusalem.) 
Woodstock College M. J. O'Connell, S.J. 


THE GENERAL COUNCILS OF THE CuyRcH. By John L. Murphy. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce, 1960. Pp. ix + 193. $3.50. Anticipating the Second 
Vatican Council, the present volume offers the average lay reader or busy 
priest a summary description of the twenty ecumenical councils from 
Nicaea to Vatican. Its aim is to answer the questions, where, for what 
reason, under what circumstances, and with what effect the councils were 
held. Suggesting that the true history of the Church is spiritual, M. stresses 
the need for seeing this history from within, specifically in the struggles with 
error, to recognize that here is something more than a mere human institu- 
tion. There has been growth and development, but “the faith and the 
sacraments have remained untouched. The power of the Holy Spirit has 
triumphed over the trials of time.” Central in this internal history have 
been the councils, “Christian landmarks, serving as guides for the future. 
In every instance, they endeavored to sum up the teaching of the past and 
to blot out doctrinal errors” (p. 2). Yet their essential purpose was always 
constructive, to reinvigorate the life of the faithful by clarifying and deepen- 
ing the resources of Christianity. About ten pages are given to each council, 
always in a historical context that makes for interesting reading and proving 
an unformulated thesis that runs through the volume: the dogmatic and 
moral problems which occasioned the councils were human creations, with 
a traceable ancestry in a complex of persons and events. But the book is 
more than a sketchy compilation of historical facts. It is a careful synthesis 
of the main features of doctrine in dispute or practice under tension, which 
makes the book useful beyond the immediate purpose of giving information 
to the lay reader. Teachers especially will find it practical either as a textbook 
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in class (upper high school or college) or as a reference source for accurate 
data on the dogmatic and moral issues which the councils handled and 
defined. 

West Baden College John A. Hardon, S.J. 


L’EucnaRIsTIE. By Marie-Joseph Nicolas, O.P. Je sais—Je crois 52. 
Paris: Fayard, 1959. Pp. 128. 350 fr. In keeping with the aim of the 
collection Je sais-Je crois, N. endeavors to present a synthesis of the 
Church’s Eucharistic teaching in a popular fashion. One should not, there- 
fore, expect to find anything more than a starting point for further study. 
The author divides his material into three major sections: the faith of the 
Church in regard to the Eucharist, the theology of the Eucharist, and the 
Eucharistic practice of the Church. After a brief study of the scriptural and 
traditional basis for the dogma, a classic theology of the Eucharist is pre- 
sented in an effort to integrate the different aspects of this mystery. In the 
third part, the most typical forms of actual Eucharistic devotion are treated: 
cult of the Real Presence, participation of the faithful in the Mass, frequent 
Communion. The theological section takes up most of the book—a clear, 
adequate presentation of a Thomistic approach. The summary of the scrip- 
tural and patristic witness is somewhat disappointing—unfortunate, in view 
of the fact that so much pertinent material is available. 

Weston College Edward J. Kilmartin, S.J. 


JAKOBITISCHE SAKRAMENTENTHEOLOGIE IM 13. JAHRHUNDERT: DER 
LITURGIEKOMMENTAR DES GREGORIUS BARHEBRAEUS. Edited by Radbert 
Kohlhaas, O.S.B. Liturgiewissen schafiliche Quellen und Forschungen 36. 
Miinster: Aschendorff, 1959. Pp. xii + 118. DM 12.50. Gregory 
Abu’! Faradj, better known by his surname Barhebraeus, was a most prolific 
writer and the last great theologian of the Jacobite Syrian Church. In his 
many works he treats of the sacraments three times: in the sixth part 
(fundament) of the Book of the Lamp of the Sanctuary, his chief theological 
work; in the seventh treatise of the Book of the Rays, a summary of the 
previous work; in the Book of Directions (Barhebraei Nomocanon). In this 
volume K. publishes for the first time the text, translation, and a com- 
mentary on the sixth part of the Book of the Lamp of the Sanctuary, which is 
entitled Concerning the Earthly Priesthood. Although Barhebraeus does not 
attempt a theological penetration of the sacraments along the lines of 
western Scholasticism, his work does manifest an inclination to systema- 
tization and a fondness for Aristotelian philosophy. True to his background, 
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however, he concentrates on the liturgical aspect of the sacraments and 
endeavors to incorporate into his treatise the important commentaries on 
the individual sacraments which he had at his disposal. Barhebraeus, 
through his endeavor to preserve and systematize the thought of his pred- 
ecessors, remains the chief interpreter of his Church tradition. 

Weston College Edward J. Kilmartin, S.J. 


THE CHURCH AND THE NATIons. Edited by Adrian Hastings. London- 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. xxii + 238. $4.75. The Church 
must offer herself to all nations. But the human race is a greatly diversified 
entity in histories, cultures, and religions. The constant challenge, then, for 
the expanding Church is to preserve her unity and continuity and to reveal 
her catholicity. The editor, in a vigorous introduction, defines the problem 
of the minority Church with some sharp observations about inadequacies, 
failures, and successes. As a minority in most nations, should the effort of 
the Church be directed toward insertion or withdrawal, outspoken con- 
frontation or self-protecting isolation? The authors discuss the experience 
and status of the Church in fourteen countries of Europe, America, Africa, 
the Middle East, and Asia. For a quick look at the problems and condition 
of the Church Universal, the book will certainly satisfy. For some it will be 
provocative; for others, stimulating. Self-appraisal is beneficial if we seek 
positive solutions to problems and are not content to point up defects. The 
authors have tried to be as objective as possible in their descriptions. 

Jesuit Missions, N.Y. Edward L. Murphy, S.J. 


PIONEER THEORIES OF MIssIoLocy. By Ronan Hoffman, O.F.M. Conv. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1960. Pp. xiv + 
182. A study in the history of dogmatic teaching about the missionary 
activity of the Church as formulated by four authors in the early years of 
the modern missions. The procedure is a comparative investigation of the 
ideas of these men with the intention of presenting the hitherto unknown 
mission theory of Cardinal Brancati de Laurea, O.F.M.Conv. The magnifi- 
cent upsurge of missionary work with the discoveries of the sixteenth cen- 
tury had an impact on the theologians. The Franciscan Cardinal was one of 
these theologians. H. has do e the service of recovering his thought and thus 
has added to our knowledge of the evolution of missionary thought, which 
in our times has reached a high degree of formulation. By comparison with 
these earlier ideas one is able to see what progress has been made in the 
theological definition of mission objectives by present studies in missiology. 

Jesuit Missions, N.Y. Edward L. Murphy, S.J. 
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THE MISSIONARY CHURCH IN EAST AND WEsT: STUDIES IN MINISTRY 
AND WorsuiP. Edited by Charles C. West and David M. Paton. London: 
SMC, 1959. Pp. 133. One of the most promising areas of Protestant 
theological investigation concerns the nature of the Church, to which pri- 
mary emphasis has been given by ecumenical discussion. The problem dis- 
cussed in these essays is the acute one of the Church’s relation to and 
apostolate in a world which has undergone such unprecedented changes. The 
chapters reflect on the religionless atmosphere of the West, the new status 
of the missionary in Asia, the reaction of Islam to the West, the movement 
of the world to a new experience of unity, the necessity of flexibility in the 
Church. There are many sharp insights into the world situation and chal- 
lenging suggestions as to how the Church is to confront it. There are a num- 
ber of statements with which the Catholic theologian could not agree. It is 
encouraging, however, to discover many points of view with which we can 
agree. One likes to think that the Catholic theology on the Church and the 
world has not been a closed book to modern Protestant theologians. Protes- 
tant theological research should not be a closed book to us. That is why this 
group of essays is valuable for the theologian and the missionary. 

Jesuit Missions, N.Y. Edward L. Murphy, S.J. 


L’OEUVRE DES SIX JOURS: SOMME THEOLOGIQUE 1: Qa. 65-74. By St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Introduction and notes by H.-D. Gardeil, O.P. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 338. 8.10 fr. This latest volume of the 
well-known pocket edition of the Summa follows the established pattern: 
brief foreword, Latin text and French translation, explanatory notes, several 
lengthier notes, brief bibliography, subject and author indices. In these 
questions St. Thomas is treating of the hexaemeron and is content for the 
most part to follow traditional explanations, heavily dependent on the cos- 
mology of antiquity. The longer notes deal with the Genesis account, general 
problems regarding the creation of the corporeal world, the conception of 
the hexaemeron entertained by theologians from patristic times to the 
present, and the seventh day. 

Woodstock College Thomas E. Clarke, S.J. 


EXPERIMENTAL KNOWLEDGE OF THE INDWELLING TRINITY: AN HisTorI- 
CAL StuDy OF THE DoctRINE oF St. THomas. By John F. Dedek. Disserta- 
tiones ad lauream 30. Mundelein, Ill.: St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 1958. 
Pp. 167. A very compact, extremely interesting, but rather inac- 
curately named book investigating Scholastic doctrine on cognitio (quasi) 
experimentalis of the divine Persons dwelling in the soul and of infused char- 
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ity. The first chapter reviews the work of Gardeil, Galtier, and Garrigou- 
Lagrange on the first question, and of Landgraf, Auer, and Mouroux on the 
second. Chaps. 2-5 (pp. 12-123) study the history of these two points in the 
century preceding St. Thomas, and chap. 6 studies the doctrine of St. 
Thomas himself, concluding that for him “experimental or quasi-experi- 
mental knowledge of the divine persons is the knowledge that is accom- 
panied by the affective experience of love and spiritual taste” (p. 147). 
D.’s chief contribution lies, I think, in the four central chapters, where we 
are spectators at initial Scholastic inquiries into the meaning and implica- 
tions of the Pauline “Ipse enim spiritus testimonium reddit spiritui nostro 
quod sumus filii Dei,” and the Augustinian “Magis enim novit dilectionem 
qua diligit quam fratrem quem diligit.”” Chap. 6, too, is solid work but seems 
disproportionately short. D. is quite right to grant full importance to the 
prior history of the question, but there is no substitute, if we would ascer- 
tain the ideas of St. Thomas himself, for a prolonged examination of his 
works: sanctus Thomas sui interpres; and I should like to see here a much 
more leisurely study of the general theory behind cognitio experimentalis 
and of the qualification implicit in the guasi, than the excellent but crowded 
paragraphs devoted to those questions. In short, we are in debt to D. for some 
laborious, intelligent, and sober work. I hope he will increase our debt by 
expanding his investigation of St. Thomas. 
Jesuit Seminary, Tororto F. E. Crowe, S.J. 


THE NATURE OF THE PRACTICAL INTELLECT ACCORDING TO SAINT THOMAS 
Aquinas. By John E. Naus, S.J. Analecia Gregoriana 108. Rome: Gregorian 
Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. 220. With the world of science becoming daily 
further removed from that of ordinary experience, the problem of relating 
thought to action, theory to practice, becomes increasingly critical. N. has 
done a valuable service by collecting and interpreting the important texts of 
St. Thomas on this difficult question. The four chapters of his work take up 
the distinction between the speculative and the practical, first as it concerns 
the intellect itself, next as a classification of different types of sciences, 
then in the realm of virtues, and finally as it enters into separate acts of 
knowing. In this last chapter, which is the most psychological of the four, 
the aim is to show how and at what point the will inserts itself in the process 
of reasoning to render it practical rather than speculative. The result is some 
interesting observations on the connection between “election” and practical 
truth. Also, in the preceding chapter, N.’s remarks on the function of con- 
natural knowledge are worthy of note. But although the author, in addition 
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to having a firm grasp of St. Thomas’ doctrine, reveals a knowledge of con- 
temporary Thomist literature on the subject—and, in all truth, his purpose 
is a historical study of St. Thomas—still it seems regrettable that in so im- 
portant a matter he has not also availed himself of the insights of more re- 
cent philosophical developments. For if modern thought has discovered 
anything, it is the extreme limitations of the purely speculative, which 
would ultimately seem to make it a derivative of the practical rather than 


its source. 
Loyola Seminary, Shiub Oak, N.Y. Robert O. Johann, S.J. 


LA DEVOCION EN EL ESP{RITU DE SAN IcNacio. By Alfonso de la Mora, S.J. 
Mexico City, 1960. Pp. 102. The published excerpt from a doctoral 
dissertation can be expected to include a justification of the author’s method, 
the central chapters of his investigation, a brief presentation of his final con- 
clusions, and a complete bibliography. The work in hand (Gregorian Univ. 
diss.) meets each of these requirements. Although scholars had long recog- 
nized the importance of devotion in the life and spirituality of St. Ignatius, 
hitherto no specific study had been devoted to an analysis of this subject. 
Unfortunately—or perhaps fortunately—the Saint did not provide his fol- 
lowers with a treatise on his theory concerning the nature of devotion. For 
him devotion was a lived experience. To an eminent degree he incarnated 
the ability to encounter the Divine Majesty with ease, not only during time 
of formal prayer but throughout all of his activities and undertakings as 
well. Accordingly, M. used as the principal font of his analysis the Spiritual 
Diary of St. Ignatius, with passing references to pertinent passages in the 
Spiritual Exercises and the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus. In brief, 
M. finds therein a unique dialogue between man seeking God and God 
manifesting Himself in His gifts and spiritual graces. This is the Ignatian 
meaning of devotion: a contemplative activity which aways leads to the 
Giver of all gifts directly or indirectly. The excerpt is sufficiently complete 
to warrant consideration. 

Rome, Italy Dominic Maruca, S.J. 


APOSTLE AND APOSTOLATE ACCORDING TO THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. 
By Lucien Cerfaux. Translated by Donald D. Duggan. New York: Desclée, 
1960. Pp. v + 184. $2.75. This is a translation of Discours de mission 
published in Belgium in 1956. Subject matter of the book, as the English 
title indicates, is the missionary instruction given by Christ in Mt 9:35— 
10:42. Contrary to what one might expect from C., who is so well known for 
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his scientific treatment of biblical topics, the present work is more of a spir- 
itual application of the texts in question than exegesis properly so called. 
Perhaps for that very reason it will have greater impact upon the readers for 
whom intended: apostles of Christ, priest and lay alike. Every priest, and 
every layman devoted to Catholic Action, will find here an abundance of 
matter for meditation on what it really means to be an apostle for Christ. 
Frequently quoting from the Fathers and other writers, and using the con- 
crete examples of St. John Vianney, St. Francis of Assisi, and St. Benedict 
Labre, C. explores the depths of meaning behind the words of Christ. This 
little book would seem to deserve a place beside classics like The Soul of the 
Apostolate. Unfortunately, the translation at times is overliteral and there- 
fore somewhat stilted. 
Mary Immaculate Friary Eric E. May, O.F.M.Cap. 
Garrison, N.Y. 


THE Quest For Gop. By I. Ryelandt, O.S.B. Translated by Matthew 
Dillon, O.S.B. London-St. Louis: Herder, 1959. Pp. 207. $3.25. While 
the Rule of St. Benedict was undoubtedly written for religious living a 
monastic life, its masterful teaching need not be confined within that frame- 
work. Many of its principles can be adapted to all Christian souls. In the 
present work R. has applied key Benedictine principles to the spiritual needs 
of those souls who are trying to meet the problems of life in the world with 
a truly Christian spirit. There are three main sections, and each keeps 
clearly in view that which is the heart of Benedictine spirituality, the quest 
for God. The first section, “Fundamentals,” emphasizes the primary im- 
portance in human life of an awareness of God, of a seeking for Him, and a 
desire to belong to Him. But the soul can find God and belong to Him only 
by belonging and giving itself to Christ. Thus, one should prefer nothing to 
the love of Christ, since Christ leads men to the full possession of God. But, 
whatever be one’s condition of life and state of soul, the best soul-atmosphere 
for seeking God is a firm faith in His love joined with a deep humility. In 
the second part, “‘Piety,”’ R. presents the importance, in one’s quest for God, 
of the liturgy, the Mass, and prayer, especially of praise and thanksgiving. 
The central element in the third part is fidelity in carrying out one’s quest 
for God. R. makes no attempt to treat any of this matter exhaustively. In 
fact, he explicitly states that he does not intend to expound points of doc- 
trine which may be found in the excellent books of Dom Marmion. But ths 
does not keep it from being an interesting, although incomplete, study of 
Benedictine spirituality. 

Weston College Thomas G. O’Callaghan, S.J. 
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EssAI SUR LA CONNAISSANCE DE DieEv. By Claude Tresmontant. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 216. A brilliant synthesis of Christian phil- 
osophy, foreshadowed in T.’s previous studies: Essai sur la pensée hébraique, 
Etudes de métaphysique biblique, Introduction a la pensée de Teilhard de 
Chardin, Saint Paul et le mystére du Christ, and La doctrine morale des 
prophétes d’Israél. Although a work of haute vulgarisation, every page mani- 
fests T.’s wide erudition and firsthand knowledge of sources. T. considers 
three ways by which the human mind in our actual historical order may 
reach a secure knowledge of God: (1) the way of metaphysical reason, (2) 
the acceptance of God’s revelation of Himself in the OT, and (3) the ac- 
ceptance of God with us, revealing our call to divine Trinitarian life, in the 
NT. Thoroughly familiar with all recent trends in philosophical thought 
from Kant to the various facets of modern existentialism, T.’s exposition 
of the validity of true metaphysical thought is superb in its vitality, thor- 
oughness of analysis, and well-balanced conclusions; this first part of T.’s 
essay is warmly recommended to the increasing number of religious-minded 
men, whose discontent with the fideism and agnosticism of many non- 
Catholic theologians springs from a growing awareness that the God of faith 
is the Creator of human intelligence, which is open not only to beings but to 
Being. The second and third parts are outstanding for their demonstration 
of the unity of the two Testaments. T. stresses cogently the transcendence 
of the Spirit of Yahweh, which is the Spirit of Christ, the Spirit of love: 
“There can be no metaphysic of creation without a theology of love” (p. 151). 
One may hope that T.’s essay will soon be translated into English; it would 
be immensely valuable not merely to Catholics but to the many Protestants 
who are intensely interested not only in the revealed but also in the rational 
claims of Catholic belief. 

Weston College Philip J. Donnelly, S.J. 


ALL Lost IN WONDER: SERMONS ON THEOLOGY AND LiFe. By Walter J. 
Burghardt, S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. xi + 220. $3.50. 
The distinguished author of these thirty-seven splendid sermons has 
achieved his avowed purpose: “authentically Catholic doctrine presented 
intelligibly and attractively.” The author had more than eight years of radio 
preaching behind him. His sermons have been tested on live audiences and 
found extremely effective. Every sermon is direct, addressed to a definite 
audience. The purpose and main idea of each talk is clearly stated in the 
very beginning, and the audience is referred to frequently. Dogma is trans- 
lated into understandable language. Scripture is plentifully and aptly used. 
There is an engaging freshness in language and illustration. Fr. Burghardt 
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believes in practicing what he preaches to all preachers: give your audience 
concise but fully developed sermons, weighty truths in understandable 
language, no empty exhortations just for the sake of exhorting, but accurate 
theological truth moving listeners to live the faith. Many priests find it 
difficult to preach a dogmatic Christmas sermon, often contenting them- 
selves with a weak “Christmas greeting.”” The Christmas sermons in All 
Lost in Wonder are a joy to read. B. shows us how to preach a dogmatic 
Christmas sermon; they are excellent models. The seven sermons in the sec- 
tion entitled “The Eucharist and the Passion” are highly persuasive, bril- 
liantly presented, and undeniably intelligible. They teach the priest how to 
compose Lenten sermons that are fresh in their approach, forceful and 
effective in presentation of the truths. Every active priest should read, study, 
and imitate B.’s method, style, and purpose. 
Chicago, Til. Thomas V. Liske 


St. Francis or Assisi: His LirE AND WRITINGS AS RECORDED BY His 
CONTEMPORARIES. Translated by Leo Sherley-Price. New York: Harper, 
1959. Pp. 234. $4.50. No two books of Franciscan lore have attracted 
in recent years more attention or evoked greater criticism than the Fioreiti 
and the Speculum perfectionis. Sabatier erred egregiously when he stated 
that the Speculum had been written by Brother Leo as early as 1227. In 
reality, as the author rightly attests, it was compiled about 1318 by a member 
of the Spiritual party at Portiuncula who copied it from pre-existing manu- 
scripts. But what the author fails to say is that, whereas many of the 
original stories may have been based on Brother Leo’s notes (cedulae or 
rotuli), all show, as Msgr. Faloci Pulignani exposed already in 1901 (Miscel- 
lanea Francescana 8, 133), that the Speculum has rather “a thesis to prove 
than a story to tell.” In reality, the purpose of the book is to condemn the 
life led by the Community at the beginning of the fourteenth century as op- 
posed to that led by the Spirituals. Therein lies its raison d’étre; also, the 
source of its anachronisms. Nevertheless, the Speculum has its merits. It 
demonstrates the poor and simple life preferred personally by St. Francis. 
The stories are delightful and “charming.” But to insinuate that Francis 
was opposed to study and preaching so often intimated by the Speculum is 
contrary to chaps. 2 and 9 of the Rule of 1223. Nevertheless, all will appreci- 
ate the time and labor that Fr. Sherley-Price has devoted to this excellent 
English translation of the Mirror of Perfection, which will ever remain dear 
to all lovers of Franciscana, no matter what aspect of the book they prefer— 
the critical, the literary, the legendary. But the raison d’étre must not be 
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underestimated, to understand the true philosophical purpose of the com- 
pilation. 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M.Conv. 
Rensselaer, N.Y. 


LE BIENHEUREUX PIERRE FAVRE, PREMIER PRETRE DE LA COMPAGNIE DE 
Jésus (1506-1546). By Georges Guitton, S.J. Lyons: Vitte, 1959. Pp. 
246. This work is substantially the same as L’Ame du bienheureux 
Pierre Favre, which G. published in 1934. It is divided into two parts: a 
very brief outline of Favre’s external life, and an analysis of his spirituality 
as reflected in his Memorial and correspondence. The thirty-seven pages, in 
four chapters, of the first part are a slightly expanded treatment of what 
appeared in the two chapters of the original work. It is unfortunate that G. 
perpetuates some legends, now discredited, that have grown up about Favre, 
such as the story that Peter, prostrate with sickness in Spain in the spring 
of 1546 and under orders to proceed to the Council of Trent, exclaimed that, 
while it was not necessary that he live, it was necessary that he obey; and 
the story that St. Francis Xavier could have known of Peter’s death only 
by supernatural means. The second part is the more important. Chapter 
headings such as “Une ame de priére” and “‘Charisme de la conversation” 
suggest G.’s orderly method of depicting Favre’s interior life. His chief 
source is the Memorial, the diary in which Peter occasionally recorded his 
spiritual experiences, especially during his apostolic labors in Germany and 
Spain. One of the treasures of early Jesuit history, the Memorial is at the 
same time a moving revelation of a soul of delicate sensitivity to the actions 
of the Holy Spirit and a clear demonstration of how thoroughly Peter had 
comprehended St. Ignatius’ spiritual teaching. With the exception of a few 
minor changes in occasional words and phrases, this part is the same as that 
of the earlier work. Three appendixes are new. The bibliography is very in- 
adequate: it does not include the considerable literature published on Favre 
during the past twenty-five years. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson William V. Bangert, S.J. 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


FRIEDRICH SPEE VON LANGENFELD: EINE STIMME IN DER WUsTE. By 
Emmy Rosenfeld. Berlin: W. de Gruyter. 1958. Pp. 399. DM 45.— The 
Jesuit Friedrich Spee von Langenfeld (1591-1635) combined many voca- 
tions during his religious life. He was in turn a teacher, missionary, and 
military chaplain. He came near to being a martyr of blood when a dis- 
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gruntled Lutheran hacked at him eight times with a dagger and ultimately 
became a martyr of charity in taking care of sick and wounded French sol- 
diers. But the two talents for which he is best known are the seemingly 
opposing ones of moral theologian and lyric poet. His fame as a moral theo- 
logian rests on his Cautio criminalis, a treatise inveighing against the fright- 
ful witch burnings of his time. The work, composed by him and circulated 
among his friends, was printed without his approbation. It raised such a 
storm that Vitelleschi, General of the Society of Jesus at the time, was about 
to dismiss Spee for presuming to publish without permission. His book of 
poetry, Trutsnachtigall, and especially the lyrics in Gtildenes Tugendbuch, 
rank him as one of the foremost poets of his century. Like the works of his 
fellow Jesuit Gerard Hopkins, they were not published until many years 
after his death. R.’s work on Spee is an excellent treatise on his life and en- 
deavors. It handles his work as a director of souls, as a poet, and as a moral 
theologian. It is a complete treatment of this priest-poet, whose life and ac- 
complishments are, with the brief exceptions of encyclopedia articles, almost 
unknown to the English-speaking world. 
Woodstock College Gerard F. Giblin, S.J. 


THE Primacy OF CHARITY IN MorAL THEOLOGY. By Gérard Gilleman, 
S.J. Translated by William F. Ryan, S.J., and André Vachon, S.J. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. xxxviii + 420. $5.50. The purpose 
of this study is “to look for a method that will permit us to apply to the 
formulation of each and every question of moral theology the universal 
principle of St. Thomas: Carilas forma omnium virtutum ...to work out a 
method of exposition in which charity will play the role of a vital prin- 
ciple. . . .”” The most successful part of the book is the second, in which, as 
a foundation for the methodological enterprise, G. presents a thoroughgoing 
speculative study of the place and function of natural love and of infused 
charity in human and Christian activity. The rationale of the method 
adopted is briefly this: Since the most basic tendency of the human spirit is 
a tendency of love, or, in the redeemed, of “charity love,” “the role of moral 
theology will be to discover in each virtue, in what way it can contribute to 
the orientation of the soul toward charity’”—to enable the activity of man 
to mediate the basic tendency of his nature and supernature. The third part 
is an extended demonstration of the application of the method adopted, and 
provides, for most areas of moral theology properly so called, clear and 
fairly detailed indications for the application of his method. The chapter 
on chastity has an exaggerated dualist tone that is belied by the explicit 
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doctrine of the chapter. The style of the translation (from the 2nd French 
ed.) is rather Gallican and Latin, and quite opaque at times. 
Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas Robert J. Kelly, S.J. 


PROBLEMS IN THEOLOGY 2: THE COMMANDMENTS. By John McCarthy. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. xiv + 588. $7.50. For many 
years McC., while a professor in Maynooth, answered questions on moral 
theology in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record. The first compilation of these 
answers, on the sacraments, appeared several years ago and received en- 
thusiastic praise in theological circles. This second volume is devoted mainly 
to questions on the commandments of God and of the Church, though it also 
contains a section on human acts and one on dogmatic-moral problems, such 
as the possibility of salutary penance for mortal sin after death and the 
total withdrawal of grace from obdurate sinners. In the main portion a wide 
range of important and up-to-date problems is discussed, e.g., a thorough 
and detailed study of such practical subjects as the Sunday observance, the 
assistance of Catholics as witnesses in non-Catholic marriages, organic 
transplantations from one living person to another, the use of rhythm, vivi- 
section, narcoanalysis, artificial insemination, duties of priests regarding 
dances and motion picture shows, etc. The author is fair in his presentation 
of the views of theologians who differ from him, and proposes judicious and 
logical arguments for his own conclusions. In general, he follows a sound 
middle course between rigorism and laxity, though some might regard him 
as too severe in his decisions on the use of the hydrogen bomb (p. 181) and 
on the morality of vaginal tampons (p. 261). But such instances are rare. 
The work should be found in every theological library and will prove im- 
measurably helpful to any priest who is seeking clear and reasonable solu- 
tions to the many problems he is sure to encounter in the confessional at the 
present day. 

Catholic University of America Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


EL PATRIMONIO ECLESIASTICO EN LAS EspANA VISIGODA: EsTupDIO HIS- 
TORICO JuRipIco. By Gonzalo Martinez Diez, S.J. Publicaciones anejas a 
Miscelanea Comillas, serie canénica 2. Comillas, Spain: Univ. Pontificia, 
1959. Pp. 200. The study of the juridico-ecclesiastical institutions of 
Spain, especially in the Middle Ages, has not kept pace with the history of 
its secular institutions. Hence, Spain receives only slight attention in the 
histories of canon law. D. aspires to help fill the vacuum. The present mono- 
graph investigates the ecclesiastical patrimony in the Visigothic period; it is 
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intended as the groundwork for a study of the early Reconguisia. In seven 
heavily documented chapters D. treats the formation of the ecclesiastical 
patrimony, the exercise of proprietorship, the destiny of the Church’s goods, 
their administration, their alienation, of the monastic patrimony, and of the 
private goods of the clergy. Only his main conclusions can be summarized 
here. He denies the existence of any obligatory tithe in Visigothic Spain. 
Every church and basilica, whatever its age, possessed and administered its 
own patrimony; each was also an autonomous center of Christian life, sub- 
ject only tothe bishop’s jurisdiction. The “parish” in the strict sense was not 
known. The iglesia propia did not exist, despite the exertions of founders in 
this direction. Two thirds of the revenues of the rural churches belonged to 
the local clergy; the bishop, who received the remaining third, was obliged 
to see to the upkeep of the buildings. Only the monastic churches were 
exempt from paying the episcopal third. The Visigothic Church seems not 
to have known the precaria system. On p. 178 the Third Council of Toledo 
is incorrectly dated; it was held in 589. No index is provided. 
Belmont Abbey Nullius Anselm G. Biggs, O.S.B. 
Belmont, N.C. 


DE FIDELIUM ASSOCIATIONIBUS. By Seraphinus De Angelis. 2 vols. Naples: 
M. D’Auria, 1959. Pp. xxxii + 342, xx + 493. $9.65 (unbound), $11.62 
(bound). Some seventy initial pages are dedicated to a commentary 
on the canons of the Code of Canon Law governing associations of the 
faithful in general and in particular: secular third orders, confraternities, 
sodalities, pious unions (can. 684-725). There follows a section of thirty 
pages on the law of secular institutes. The remainder of the two volumes is 
devoted to descriptions and statistics of specific third orders, secular insti- 
tutes, and associations. The usual format is to present the organization’s 
nature, structure, obligations, and privileges. In the latter respect the work 
is somewhat uneven, concrete information on secular institutes being con- 
siderably less satisfactory than on the other two species, the coverage of 
which is very extensive and generally quite thorough. A number of docu- 
ments are appended (pontifical constitutions, particular rules, etc.), and 
ample bibliographies are provided at the beginning of each section as well as 
for the work as a whole. The typography deserves special commendation. 

Woodstock College John J. Reed, S.J. 


THE SURRENDER OF PRopERTY RIGHTS BY RELIGIOUS. By Kevin 
O’Rourke, O.P. River Forest, Ill.: Aquinas Library, 1959. Pp. x + 116. 
$2.00. A doctoral dissertation from the Angelicum, the content of 
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which is perhaps more clearly indicated in the subtitle, “A canonical study 
of the cession of administration of property and the disposition of use and 
usufruct of property.”’ There is a historical section of two chapters, and a 
juridical section comprising chapters on the notion, matter, agent, recipient, 
and circumstances of the cession and disposition. This clear and orderly 
structure, together with further subdivisions in the table of contents, facili- 
tates the locating of any particular problem, and conclusions at the end of 
each chapter provide a quick general view of O’R.’s opinions and discoveries. 
Careful organization and efficiency of expression have enabled the author to 
present a useful and fairly thorough commentary in a relatively short space. 
Woodstock College John J. Reed, S.J. 


THE JURIDICAL ASPECT OF INCORPORATION INTO THE CHURCH OF CHRIST— 
Canon 87. By Albert A. Reed, C.PP.S. Carthagena, Ohio: Messenger Press, 
1960. Pp. xix + 123. $2.50. While there is no single standard or ideal 
for doctoral dissertations, one is expected to make some kind of contribution 
to the field rather than simply to edit the fruits of one’s own basic studies. 
It is difficult to find any respect in which this thesis has advanced the science 
of canon law. For that, of course, the principal responsibility lies with the 
directors. The writer has probably done as well as anyone could with a title 
so vague and diffuse. But the result is an extensive and repetitious coverage 
of such familiar points as the necessity of baptism of water for incorporation 
into the Church, the necessity of valid baptism, the conditions of valid bap- 
tism, the sufficiency of all valid baptism toward the effect at issue, etc., etc. 
If R. had been advised to concentrate his researches more exclusively (and 
much more thoroughly) on the question of excommunication and member- 
ship in the Church, or even on the more general problem of “‘subject”’ versus 
“member” of the Church, the outcome might have been something more 
easily recommended to libraries and students of canon law. 

Woodstock College John J. Reed, S.J. 


THE EXCLUSION OF WOMAN FROM HoLy ORDERS. By Joseph A. Wahl, C.O. 
Catholic Univ. of America Studies in Sacred Theology (Second Series) 110. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1959. Pp. x + 69. 
$1.00. An abstract of a doctoral dissertation, with two very summary 
chapters on the social role of woman in general and on the participation of 
woman in the Christian ministry historically, and one complete chapter en- 
titled “The Catholic Doctrine on the Exclusion of Woman from Holy 
Orders,” as derived from documents of the magisterium, Scripture (1 Cor 
14:34-35; 1 Tim 2:11-12), tradition, and theological reasoning (cf. Sum. 
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theol., Suppl. 39, 1, and In 4 sent. 4, 25, 2, 1). W.’s contribution consists prin- 
cipally in the compiling and editing of existing comment on the subject. 
Woodstock College John J. Reed, S.J. 


ALCOHOLISM: A SouRCcE Book FoR THE Priest: AN ANTHOLOGY. Anony- 
mous. Indianapolis: National Clergy Conference on Alcoholism, 1960. 
Pp. x + 685. $6.95. Woefully unknown is the work of the National 
Clergy Conference on Alcoholism. Since 1949 it has convened annually to 
alert the clergy to the problem of alcoholism and to equip them with the 
knowledge needed to cope with this plague. The NCCA has campaigned to 
have hospitals open alcoholic clinics, encouraged the establishment of hos- 
pices for rehabilitation, provided lecturers on request to interested groups, 
sponsored AA groups for the clerical victim of this disease, and in general 
battled the ignorance and defeatism attendant upon the problem of exces- 
sive drinking in this country. The proceedings of the annual convention of 
the Conference have been published each year in separate volumes under 
the title The Blue Book. The supply of the earlier volumes of this series is 
now exhausted. Wisely, the Conference directors have decided to reprint 
here in a single volume the best articles from the first ten numbers. The re- 
sulting book is encyclopedic in its presentation of its subject matter: the 
latest medical opinion on alcoholism, the pastoral counseling of the addicted 
parishioner, psychiatric therapy, the work of AA, alcohol education in the 
school and seminary, etc. But Alcoholism is primarily directed to the priest, 
whether as exercising the pastoral ministry, as a seminary superior educating 
his students, a bishop or religious superior dealing with an alcoholic subject. 
A hundred pages are devoted to the institutions and therapeutic programs 
for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic cleric. An appendix lists nine AA groups 
existing exclusively for this purpose. The apostolate of the dedicated priests 
and lay experts who have made the NCCA deserves to be better known. More 
important, every priest should make his own the information they here set 
down for him. 

Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Robert H. Springer, S.J. 


CATECHISM OF CATHOLIC SOCIAL TEACHING. By Amintore Fanfani. Trans- 
lated by Henry J. Yannone. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. xxviii + 
208. $2.95. The inspiration for this serviceable volume was Fr. C. C. 
Clump’s A Catholic Guide to Social and Political Action, published by the 
Catholic Social Guild of Oxford in 1939. While in wartime exile F., interna- 
tionally noted Italian professor of social science and presently Prime Minis- 
ter of his country’s government, was attracted by its catechetical form and 
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citation of papal sources, and translated it for the use of his fellow exiles. 
Since 1944 he has several times revised, expanded, and updated the book, 
while retaining its question-and-answer and documentary features. Its 
main value is the logically structured, though quite simple, series of chap- 
ters and questions, with the now conveniently available compilation of papal 
statements. Little need be reported of the book’s substance for anyone 
conversant with the popes’ social teachings from Leo XIII to Pius XII. 
Unfortunately, such words as “instinct” (p. 15) and “state” (passim) are 
not used with precision. This makes for the usual confusion, particularly 
since the role of the “state” is the subject of so many controversies. Gilson 
pointed out some years ago that papal Latin includes many antonyms trans- 
lated in English by “‘state,” which is itself equivocal. The confusion is serious 
when we discuss the “‘state’s” obligations—educational, religious, and others 
—and its relations with the Church, general society, and individuals. The 
translator inserts a reference to Cardinal Lercaro’s recent essay on “Religious 
Tolerance and Catholic Tradition,” but unaccountably the text makes no 
mention of Pius XII’s address to Italian jurists in December, 1953, on 
Catholic co-operation and world community. Msgr. George Higgins says 
aptly in his brief introduction: “It would be difficult to name another publi- 
cation which provides as good a summary of Catholic social teaching and as 
much pertinent documentation from papal sources within such a limited 
number of pages.” 
Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J. 


CiTrEs IN Crisis: THE CHRISTIAN Response. By Dennis Clark. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1960. Pp. x + 177. $3.50. A motivation piece. 
C. addresses himself to American Catholics, reminding them that the social 
plight of modern cities demands a Christian response. The route of this 
response is indicated only generally. ‘“The outlines of Catholic approaches to 
the new cultural conditions of urbanism... have yet to be synthesized for 
the sincere inquirer” (p. 21). No specific synthesis emerges from this book. 
However, the reader is offered reflective chapters on the social damage done 
to man, family, and parish by modern urban life. Inspired by the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body and a vital liturgy, Catholic people, who compose 
such a large sector of the urban body politic, will provide a congenial cli- 
mate for: the work of needed Catholic specialists in architecture, city plan- 
ning, urban studies, social science, housing, and transportation. Deploring, 
with Pius XII, the depersonalization of man, C. views it as a specifically 
Catholic concern to insist that limits be placed on urban growth. Details in 
this regard, as in the matter of housing, must be left to specialists. Grounded 
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in Catholic concern, filtered through the minds of Catholic specialists, the 
principles of a Christian response will become available to the policy makers. 
The reader of this book will meet a competent social commentator who feels 
that “Catholicism has . . . a clearly expressed, comprehensive and bold pro- 
gram for the ‘reconstruction of the social order’”’ (p. 71). Even those who 
argue that Catholics have no bold or clear answers for social problems in the 
U.S. (indeed, that the American situation is unique and we have not even 
asked the right questions), will look expectantly for more intensive and par- 
ticularized studies from this specialist on racial and urban problems. 
Woodstock College William J. Byron, S.J. 


1859 tn Review: A SINGLE YEAR’S EFFECT ON THE MODERN WORLD. By 
Thomas P. Neill. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. xxx + 203. 
$2.75. “For .. . those who desire a more penetrating understanding of 
the factors which made the world what it is in 1959, it is helpful to have a 
description of the life course of these ideas and forces which are now a hun- 
dred years from their launching....” According to N., these ideas are 
seven: Darwinism, Marxism, Liberalism, Individualism, Nationalism, Im- 
perialism, and Trust in Education. At first sight the book would seem to be 
an ingenious tour de force, but the year 1859, the annus propheticus, is a 
unifying point, because either the books containing these ideas were pub- 
lished or their future authors were born. A chapter is devoted to each idea 
from Darwinism, which he finds “was the right tune played in the right key 
in 1859 and for decades afterwards,” to Education, wherein he contrasts 
Spencer’s Utilitarianism, Newman’s Liberalism, and Dewey’s Progressivism. 
He classifies Liberalism as either Classic in 1859, Welfare Liberalism of the 
present, or Democratic. Nationalism spelled the doom of Liberalism and 
Individualism, by substituting the worship of the state for the dignity of the 
individual, and security for liberty. Nationalism sowed the seeds of its own 
death in Europe in the excesses of Hitlerism, only to be awakened in the ex- 
ploited “colonies” by an unbridled Imperalism. The last chapter, “Speed 
and Space,” is both a summing up and a prophecy. Christianity, while 
dwarfed by the other forces, has not abandoned the field, and the human 
spirit has a toughness which has seen some of the ideas die, and will survive 
or at least modify the extremes of the others. 

St. Peter’s College, NJ. Edward J. Dunne, S.J. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE Cross. By Edith Stein. Translated by Hilda Graef. 
Chicago: Regnery, 1960. Pp. xxii + 243. $4.75. G., who has published 
a biography of Edith Stein, The Scholar and the Cross (Westminster, Md.: 
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Newman, 1955), and has exercised her talents as a translator in a selection 
of S.’s essays, Writings of Edith Stein (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1956), 
presents here S.’s last book. The German original, Kreuzeswissenschaft, was 
reviewed in this journal (12 [1951] 589-90). The translation omits the edi- 
torial appendices of the original insofar as these deal with the state of the 
manuscripts and with editorial methods; it incorporates the other elements 
of the appendices (a biographical note; the origin and aim of the book; 
S.’s personality) in the form of prefaces by the editors of the original. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


[All books received are listed here whether they are reviewed or not] 
Scriptural Studies 


Allegro, John Marco. The Treasure of the Copper Scroll. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1960. Pp. 191. $4.95. 

Biard, Pierre. La puissance de Dieu. Travaux de |’Institut Catholique de 
Paris 7. Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1960. Pp. 208. 19.80 fr. 

De Vaux, R., O.P. Les institutions de l Ancien Testament 2. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 544. 19.50 fr. 

Doresse, Jean. The Secret Books of the Egyptian Gnostics: An Introduction to 
the Gnostic Coptic Manuscripts Discovered at Chenoboskion. With an 
English Translation and Critical Evaluation of the Gospel according to St. 
Thomas. New York: Viking, 1960. Pp. xvii + 445. $6.50. 

Lebreton, Jules, S.J. The Spiritual Teaching of the New Testament. Trans- 
lated by James E. Whalen. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. Pp. 382. 
$5.50. 

Metzger, Bruce M. Index to Periodical Literature on the Apostle Paul. New 
Testament Tools and Studies 1. Leiden: Brill; Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Eerdmans, 1960. Pp. 183. 14 gld.; $4.00. 

Morrison, Clinton D. The Powers That Be. Studies in Biblical Theology 29. 
Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1960. Pp. 144. $2.25. 

Robert, A., and A. Tricot. Guide to the, Bible 1. Translated by Edward P. 
Arbez and Martin R. P. McGuire. 2nd ed.; N.Y.: Desclee, 1960. Pp. 
xxvi + 812. $8.00. 

Schweizer, Eduard, Lordship and Discipleship. Studies in Biblical Theology 
28. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1960. Pp. 136. $2.25. 

Van Unnik, W. C., Newly Discovered Gnostic Writings. Studies in Biblical 
Theology 30. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1960. Pp. 96. $1.75. 

Vuilleumier-Bessard, R. La tradition cultuelle d’Israél dans la prophétie 
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@’Amos et d’Osée. Cahiers théologiques 45. Neuchatel: Delachaux & 
Niestlé, 1960. Pp. 93. 4.75 fr. 


Doctrinal Theology 


Aktuelle Fragen zur Eucharistie. Edited by Michael Schmaus. Munich: 
Hueber, 1960. Pp. 196. DM 12.80. 

Bernard, R., O.P. The Mystery of Mary. St. Louis: Herder, 1960. Pp. 304. 
$4.95. 

Chirico, Petro F., S.S. The Divine Indwelling and Distinct Relations to the 
Indwelling Persons in Modern Theological Discussion. Rome: Gregorian 
Univ., 1960. Pp. 143. 

Chrosciechowski, Julian, M.I.C. Divine Mercy in the Doctrine and Prayers of 
the Church. Stockbridge: Marian Fathers, 1960. Pp. 92. $.50. 

Chrosciechowski, Julian, M.I.C. God’s Infinite Mercy. Stockbridge: Marian 
Fathers, 1960. Pp. 150. $2.00. 

Congar, Yves, O.P. The Mystery of the Church. Translated by A. V. Little- 
dale. Baltimore: Helicon, 1960. Pp. xii + 186. $4.75. 

Dewar, Lindsay. The Holy Spirit and Modern Thought. New York: Harper, 
1960. Pp. xi + 224. $4.50. 

Frisque, Jean. Oscar Cullman: Une théologie de V histoire du salut. Cahiers de 
actualité religieuse 11. Tournai: Casterman, 1960. Pp. 280. 135 fr. 

Gelin, Albert, e¢ al. Son and Saviour. Translated by Anthony Wheaton. 
Baltimore: Helicon, 1960. Pp. 151. $2.95. 
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